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FOREWORD 


This  volume  of  Rhode  Island  history  contains  selected 
stories  adapted  from  the  radio  broadcasts  presented, 
since  1927,  by  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings  under 
the  program  title  “The  Rhode  Island  Historian.  ”  Inaugu¬ 
rated  when  radio  communication  was  still  in  comparative 
infancy,  this  original  and  unique  means  of  entertaining  and 
enlightening  audiences  of  unlimited  numbers  has  long  been 
acknowledged  to  be  the  oldest  sponsored  broadcasting  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  history  of  radio. 

Published  in  the  year  of  the  bank’s  observance  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  its  founding,  both 
text  and  illustrations  appearing  in  this  volume  have  been 
limited  principally  to  subjects  relating  to  Providence,  the 
community  wherein  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings 
has  long  provided  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  savings  of  the 
people.  In  no  way  to  be  regarded  as  a  complete  history  of 
Providence,  nevertheless,  this  volume  contains  sufficient 
material  from  which  one  may  gain  a  fairly  broad  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  social  and  economic  evolution  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  that  has  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  progress  of 
the  state  and  nation. 

Not  a  few  of  the  individuals  who  appear  prominently  in 
this  review  of  the  past  in  Providence  were  numbered  among 
the  founders  of  this  Mutual  Savings  Bank  or  are  included 
in  the  long  and  imposing  list  of  public-spirited  citizens  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  Providence  Institution  for 
Savings  since  its  establishment  in  1819.  Through  the  lives 
of  these  individuals,  and  by  its  long  sustained  and  con¬ 
stantly  expanding  services  to  the  public,  this  institution  has 
been  an  intimate  part  of  life  in  Providence  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  years. 

The  bank  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  satisfaction  if 
the  contents  of  this  volume  may  provide  present  and  fu¬ 
ture  generations  with  a  better  understanding  of  how  Provi¬ 
dence  came  to  be  what  it  is,  thereby  deepening  respect 
for  those  qualities  by  which  mankind  progresses —  courage, 
character,  ambition  and  faith. 
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THE  WILDERNESS 


So  far  as  anyone  knows,  no  white  man 
had  ever  climbed  the  hills,  wandered 
along  the  shores,  or  roamed  through  the 
forests  of  the  particular  area  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  destined  to  become  Providence, 
before  the  coming  of  the  one  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  white  settlement  there  and 
gave  the  place  its  name.  For  centuries, 
perhaps,  the  only  human  inhabitants  of 
Moshassuck  had  been  native  Indians 
whose  ways  of  life  made  little,  if  any, 
impression  upon  the  lands  and  waters 
which  now  comprise  the  site  of  the  great 
American  city.  Until  the  white  people 
came  to  introduce  their  ways  of  life  in 
the  wilderness,  the  few  red  men  who  found 
the  shores  at  the  headwaters  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  an  agreeable  place  for  resid¬ 
ing  or  just  camping  when  whim,  fancy, 
or  more  likely,  the  season  of  the  year 
dictated,  Moshassuck  and  vicinity,  in 
physical  appearance,  remained  as  Nature 
intended  it  to  be,  unchanged,  with  all 
things  that  grew  and  lived  there,  undis¬ 
turbed. 

Tall  trees,  low  berry  bushes,  and  tiny 
blades  of  grass  lived  out  their  normal 
spans  of  life  unless  prematurely  destroyed 
by  wind  or  cold,  or  by  lightning  bolt  or 
drought.  Since  by  God’s  will  things  grow 
and  live,  but  are  sometimes  cut  off  in  life 
with  suddenness,  so  too,  by  that  same 
will,  did  new  life  spring  up  upon  the  rich 
earth,  the  stony  soil,  the  verdant  hill¬ 
sides  and  upon  the  muddy  marshlands, 
and  in  the  salty  waters  that  swirled  in 
from  a  vast  inland  arm  of  the  sea  and 
coursed  down  in  fresh  streams  from  the 
hills  and  valleys,  at  the  place  to  be  named 
Providence.  For  the  site  of  his  simple 
habitation,  a  wigwam,  or  primitive  shelter 
fashioned  of  poles  and  leaves,  the  Indian 
needed  to  fell  no  high  trees,  roll  away 
no  heavy  stones,  since  there  were  numer¬ 
ous  ready-made  clearings  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  adjacent  to  overstocked  hunting  and 
fishing  grounds  and  trails  long  traveled 
by  his  fathers.  There  were  times,  of 


course,  when  neglected  embers  would 
glow  red  in  the  freshening  breeze  and  send 
hot  flames  rushing  with  the  wind  through 
dried  marsh  grass,  brittle  branches  and 
the  tangled  tinder,  but,  the  scorched  scars 
of  man-caused  injury  would  soon  be  hid¬ 
den  by  the  new  life  that  seeded,  sprouted 
and  budded  in  even  greater  profusion  than 
before.  It  remained  for  the  white  people 
to  make  permanent  changes  in  Nature’s 
way  of  life,  after  the  place  became  Provi¬ 
dence. 

Before  the  first  of  the  many  changes  had 
been  made,  an  early  settler  could  have 
sought  a  point  of  vantage  somewhere  on 
the  summit  of  the  high  hill  that  rises  to 
the  east  from  the  very  center  of  present- 
day  Providence  and  enjoyed  a  prospect 
quite  unfamiliar  to  those  who  have  as¬ 
cended  that  same  hill  to  walk  along 
Prospect  Street  in  centuries  thereafter. 
Stretching  away  toward  the  setting  sun 
from  the  shoreline  below  the  hill,  the 
first-comer  beheld  something  which  his 
kind  have  long  since  removed  for  their 
convenience  —  a  wide,  irregularly-shaped 
body  of  water  popularly  referred  to  as 
long  as  it  existed,  in  gradually  diminish¬ 
ing  area,  as  the  “Cove.” 

With  the  help  of  certain  place  designa¬ 
tions,  familiar  at  the  time  of  this  writing, 
one  may  visualize  the  general  appearance 
of  this  Cove  and  other  principal  physical 
features  of  Providence  as  it  was  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
What  the  early  settlers  referred  to  as  “The 
Neck,”  since  popularly  known  as  “The 
East  Side,”  all  the  way  from  Fox  Point 
to  where  Smith  Street  crosses  Canal 
Street,  was  separated  by  water  from  what 
is  now  the  downtown  center  of  the  city. 
The  shoreline  of  the  Neck  was  then  a  wide 
stretch  of  gravelly  beach,  following  pres¬ 
ent  South  Water  Street  in  a  line  with  the 
easterly  side  of  Canal  Street.  The  only 
breach  in  this  fairly  straight  shoreline 
was  at  what  was  later  called  Mile  End 
Cove,  the  mouth  of  the  brook  that  coursed 
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along  the  line  of  Brook  Street,  turning  in 
a  westerly  direction  near  Wickenden 
Street  to  empty  its  waters  into  the  Great 
Salt  River,  the  Providence  River,  at  the 
very  spot  where  Point  Street  Bridge  now 
spans  the  river.  The  Great  Salt  River 
extended  from  Conimicut  Point,  the 
northern  limit  of  Narragansett  Bay,  to  a 
point  due  east  from  Weybosset  Hill,  the 
present  site  of  the  Turk’s  Head  Building, 
which  point  of  land  on  the  opposite  shore 
was  nearest  to  the  shores  of  the  Neck. 
Later  when  the  first  bridge  was  con¬ 
structed,  it  was  natural  that  the  pioneer 
engineers  selected  this  point  for  the  cross¬ 
ing,  at  the  lower  end  of  Westminster 
Street. 

The  south  shores  of  the  Cove,  or  wide 
open  expanse  of  waters  north  and  west 
of  Weybosset  Hill,  extended  westerly 
across  Exchange  Place  along  the  general 
line  of  West  Exchange  Street  curving 
northwesterly  to  the  crossing  of  Kingsley 
Avenue  and  Acorn  Streets.  There  the 
Cove  received  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
Woonasquatucket  River,  rising  in  lands 
later  to  be  known  as  Smithfield,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  east  boundary  between  Johnston 
and  Olneyville.  From  the  lower  end  of 
Pleasant  Valley  Parkway,  all  the  way  to 
Canal  Street,  the  shores  of  the  Cove  on 
the  north  ran  along  near  the  junction  of 
Bath  and  Calverly  Streets,  to  half-way 
up  Leland  Street  from  Promenade,  across 
Holden  below  Beach  to  Great  Point,  site 
of  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education, 
continuing  in  a  northerly  direction  along 
Gaspee  Street.  Everything  within  that 
great  expanse  of  now  valuable  land,  from 
the  main  line  of  the  railroad  nearby  to 
Smith  Street,  from  Canal  Street  to  Kings¬ 
ley  Park,  was  under  water  once  upon  a 
time,  water  deep  enough  to  float  ships, 
and  to  provide  docking  and  launching 
facilities  for  shipyards  established  upon 
its  shores.  Its  source  in  Scott  Pond,  in 
present  Lincoln,  south  of  Lonsdale  and 
north  of  Saylesville,  the  Moshassuck 
River  coursed  in  a  nearly  straight  line 
south,  entering  the  Cove  at  its  wider  and 
easterly  end  near  the  junction  of  Canal 
and  Smith  Streets,  not  far  from  the  spring 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  first 
white  man  to  arrive  and  remain. 

Thus,  when  one  stood  upon  the  hill, 


rising  to  a  full  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  shore,  and  gazed  westward,  he  beheld 
waters  below  and  straight  ahead  with  low 
hills  beyond,  and  a  little  to  the  left  ex¬ 
tended  lands  rising  in  hills  and  falling  in 
valleys  as  far  as  Neutaconkanut  Hill  vis¬ 
ible  in  the  dim  distance.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  foreground,  across  the  narrowest 
spread  of  tidal  waters  lay  a  point  of  land 
upon  which  rose  Weybosset  Hill,  a  barren 
clay  hillock,  whose  sides  sloped  gently 
down  to  salt  marsh  with  grassy  islets  here 
and  there  along  the  shores.  Beyond  the 
hill  and  down  the  river  to  the  south  rose 
the  steep  hills  at  Sassafras  and  Field’s 
Points,  and  farther  on  might  be  seen 
glimpses  of  the  lower  bay  and  its  forest- 
crowned  shores  and  islands. 

To  the  earliest  of  beholders,  much  of 
downtown  Providence,  at  first  known  as 
“The  Weybosset  Side,”  appeared  to  be  a 
level  sandy  plateau,  covered  with  pine 
forests  fringed  with  marshes  along  the 
water’s  edge,  which  ran  west  of  Eddy 
Street,  crossing  a  short  distance  north  of 
Ship,  and  then  curved  back  to  Eddy  and 
continued  in  a  southerly  direction  until 
it  reached  Cowpen  Point,  the  western 
approach  to  Point  Street  Bridge.  The 
high  hill  on  the  Neck  gradually  diminished 
in  height  as  it  stretched  southward  to  Fox 
Point,  while  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill 
descended  by  easy  forest-covered  terraces 
to  the  level  of  the  bluffs  on  the  Seekonk 
River.  All  view  of  the  swamplands  to  the 
northeast  was  screened  with  woods  of 
oak  and  pine,  and  with  noble  hickory 
trees  loftily  awaiting  their  turn  when 
human  beings  in  these  parts  would  have 
need  of  them  for  axe  handles,  yoke  bows, 
rake  teeth  and  musket  stocks. 

In  this  wilderness,  the  wolf  roamed 
unmolested,  and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole 
unafraid.  Swooping  and  darting  above 
the  mud  flats  at  ebb  tide,  the  gulls  had 
their  choice  of  spying  out  their  prey  in 
the  clear,  sparkling  waters,  or  of  poking 
and  pecking  for  the  choice  tid-bits  that 
lay  within  shells.  Down  to  the  Neck  from 
the  great  beyond  to  the  north,  east  and 
west  often  came  deer  and  other  beasts  to 
find  impassable  barriers  of  water  on  three 
sides  of  the  wide  peninsula  that  was  to 
become  a  substantial  portion  of  a  great 
city.  And,  in  the  salty  tides  that  swirled 
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in  from  the  bay,  and  ocean  beyond,  only 
to  be  freshened  in  the  wide  Cove  by  the 
steady  flowings  from  the  Woonasqua- 
tucket  and  the  Moshassuck,  swam  fish 
that  have  long  become  strangers  to  these 
inland  waters.  Through  the  narrow  inlet 
near  Weybosset  Hill,  into  the  Cove  and 
beyond  to  their  favorite  spawning  pools 
on  the  rivers,  regularly  journeyed  the 
shad,  while  cod  and  mackerel,  and  an 
occasional  porpoise  found  the  Great  Salt 
River  the  same  as  any  other  place  within 
their  limitless  habitat. 

It  was  a  quiet  place  then,  with  only  the 
hoot  of  an  owl  and  the  croak  of  a  frog  by 
night,  and  the  squawk  of  a  crow  by  day 
to  disturb  the  silence  among  the  wide, 
variety  of  lands  and  waters.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  a  guttural  shout  from  a  lone  brave 
might  echo  through  the  trees  when  his 
patience  and  skill  were  rewarded  with  a 
wriggling  eel  at  the  end  of  a  sharpened 
stick,  or  with  the  frantic  flutter  of  pierced 


and  broken  pigeon  wings  among  the 
tangled  underbrush  and  trailing  vines. 
But,  few  of  the  noises  were  made  by 
humans  before  the  white  man  arrived 
with  his  talk  and  his  shouts,  with  his 
startling  explosions  of  gunfire,  and  with 
his  crude  tools  that  hacked  and  cut,  send¬ 
ing  ancient  elms  and  cedars,  as  well  as 
oaks  and  pines,  crashing  to  the  earth, 
there  to  be  lopped  and  trimmed,  and, 
finally,  to  be  split  and  chopped  —  all  of 
which,  and  more,  introduced  strange 
sounds  into  the  wilderness  that  would 
someday  resound  with  the  designed  con¬ 
fusion  of  civilization. 

Thus  was  the  scenery  set  upon  the  stage 
whereon  would  be  enacted  a  drama  famil¬ 
iar  to  all  men  who  have  set  forth  in  search 
of  fortune  or  of  freedom.  It  just  hap¬ 
pened  that  many  of  the  scenes,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  leading  characters,  featured 
in  this  play,  were  to  be  accorded  eternal 
applause. 


THE  FIRST  FAMILIES 


The  history  of  the  settlement  of  Provi¬ 
dence  is  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  inhab¬ 
ited  the  New  England  section  of  North 
America.  At  the  very  outset,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Indian  was  the  orig¬ 
inal  owner  of  these  pleasant  lands  that 
belong  to  us  today;  he  had  received  his 
title  direct  from  the  Great  Spirit  who  had 
placed  him  here;  and  the  justice  or  injus¬ 
tice  done  to  these  simple  people  of  the 
forest,  by  depriving  them  of  their  inherit¬ 
ance,  must  remain  for  a  final  judgment 
by  a  higher  tribunal  than  is  afforded  upon 
this  earth.  The  Indian  has  had  few  to 
advocate  his  cause;  few  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  wrongs  or  to  plead  in  his  behalf. 
Historians  and  writers  of  historical  narra¬ 
tives  have  seldom  excused  the  red  men  for 
acts  of  cruelty,  although  no  one  can  deny 
that  many  of  these  barbarities  were  actu¬ 
ated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  by  a  most 
natural  desire  to  retaliate  when  a  wrong 
has  been  done. 

Many  of  the  early  writers  were  Colonial 
soldiers,  actually  engaged  in  the  profes¬ 


sion  of  fighting  Indians,  therefore  their 
records,  opinions  and  observations  can  be 
logically  considered  as  prejudiced.  And, 
few  of  the  writers  since  those  days  have 
gone  beyond  the  early,  one-sided  records 
to  seek  the  true-  picture  of  an  unfortunate 
race.  In  the  minds  of  most  Americans  of 
the  present  generation,  the  New  England 
Indian  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a 
savage,  a  wild  beast  and  a  merciless  bar¬ 
barian.  Nevertheless,  the  natives  first 
met  by  the  English  settlers  were  friendly, 
hospitable  and  inclined  to  treat  the  new¬ 
comers  with  kindness.  And,  it  was  in  a 
spirit  of  genuine  goodwill  and  unselfish¬ 
ness  that  these  Indians  welcomed  Roger 
Williams  to  the  place  that  he  established 
in  the  name  of  the  Divine  agency  which 
had  guided  his  footsteps.  If,  henceforth, 
historians  will  impartially  determine  the 
causes  of  the  frightful  Indian  wars,  future 
generations  may  learn  to  cherish  feelings 
of  regret  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  “first 
Americans”  who  once  held  undisputed 
sway  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 
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The  principal  Indian  tribes  of  South¬ 
ern  New  England  were  the  Massachusetts 
on  the  east,  and  the  Pokanokets  or  Wam- 
panoags,  who  inhabited  the  Plymouth 
region,  including  the  islands  of  Nantucket 
and  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  embracing 
all  the  lands  lying  between  Plymouth  and 
Narragansett  Bay,  including  Mount  Hope 
near  Bristol.  The  Narragansetts  claimed 
all  of  the  territory  included  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
taking  in  all  the  islands  in  the  bay,  together 
with  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  The 
Pequots  and  the  Mohegans  inhabited  the 
territory  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Pequots 
were  the  first  to  seek  revenge  upon  the 
English  because  Indian  lands  were  gradu¬ 
ally  being  taken  from  the  tribes  by  white 
settlers.  The  Narragansetts  were  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  powerful  tribe  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  having  at  one  time  ruled  all  of  the 
eastern  tribes.  Even  the  tribes  to  the 
east,  the  Massachusetts  and  the  Poka¬ 
nokets,  paid  annual  tribute  to  them,  as 
did  the  Montauk  tribe  on  Long  Island. 
Likewise  the  natives  of  Aquidneck;  the 
Nipmucks,  a  wandering  tribe  to  the  north 
and  west;  the  tribes  of  Pomham  and  Soco- 
noco,  all  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Narragansetts,  whose 
chief  sachems  were  Canonicus  and  Mian- 
tonomi. 

Canonicus  was  a  wise  ruler  and  under 
him  the  Narragansetts  became  a  great  and 
powerful  tribe.  He  maintained  peace  with 
the  warlike  tribes  about  him,  and  it  was 
Roger  Williams  who  observed  that,  “  They 
(the  Narragansetts)  could  bring  over  five 
thousand  warriors  into  the  field  and  one 
would  meet  with  a  dozen  of  their  towns 
in  the  course  of  twenty  miles’  travel.” 
Their  weapons  for  defence  and  hunting 
were  very  crude,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
arrival  of  the  whites  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  improved  and  more 
deadly  weapons  of  warfare.  The  toma¬ 
hawk,  the  knife,  and  bow  and  arrow  were 
their  only  weapons.  The  horrible  practice 
of  scalping  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
American  Indian’s  origination,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  scalping  was  introduced  to 
the  natives  in  this  country  by  the  French, 
who  had  learned  of  it  somewhere  in  Europe. 
The  Narragansetts  were  especially  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  various  useful  and 


ornamental  articles  and  they  were  the 
chief  manufacturers  of  the  established 
currency  then  known  as  Wampumpeague. 
It  consisted  of  a  sort  of  bead,  made  from 
periwinkle  and  quahaug  shells,  and  there 
were  two  varieties  of  different  valuations. 
Periwinkle  Wampumpeague  was  valued  at 
six  for  an  English  penny,  and  that  made 
from  quahaug  shells  had  twice  the  value, 
or  three  for  a  penny.  The  natives  used 
these  beads  in  large  quantities  to  make 
purchases  among  themselves  and  for  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  English,  and  they  also  used 
them  for  decorating  their  clothes.  A 
string  of  the  white  beads,  numbering  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  made  a  fathom,  and 
was  equivalent  to  five  shillings  sterling; 
while  a  fathom  of  black  beads  was  twice 
the  value  of  the  former,  and  was  equal  to 
ten  shillings  sterling. 

The  burial  service  of  the  Indians  in 
these  parts  was  a  strange  custom.  The 
corpse  was  first  carefully  wrapped  in  mats 
or  in  blankets,  and  the  act  of  preparing 
the  body  thus  was  a  sacred  duty  to  be 
performed  only  by  some  dignitary  of  high 
rank.  Later  the  body  was  taken  to  the 
grave  and  deposited,  usually  in  a  sitting 
posture,  while  the  family  and  friends  sat 
around  to  indulge  in  lamentations  over  the 
loss  which  they  had  sustained.  Generally, 
the  personal  effects  of  the  departed  one 
were  deposited  in  the  grave,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  about  this  custom  since  a  great 
many  of  the  precious  relics  discovered 
have  been  taken  from  opened  Indian 
graves.  When  some  distinguished  member 
of  the  tribe  died,  his  friends  would  blacken 
their  faces,  and  this  badge  of  mourning 
would  not  be  removed  for  a  year  or  more. 
Great  sacrifices  were  often  made  as  an 
expiation  to  the  Great  Spirit  at  the  time  of 
bereavement;  penalties  were  often  im¬ 
posed  upon  those  who  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  once  he  had  been 
laid  to  rest.  Chief  sachem  Canonicus, 
upon  the  loss  of  his  son,  burned  his  own 
residence  with  all  of  its  valuable  contents 
as  an  offering  in  sacred  remembrance  of 
his  departed  offspring. 

Corn  was  their  staple  article  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  this  they  pounded  into  meal  and 
converted  into  various  articles  for  cook¬ 
ing.  They  gathered  great  quantities  of 
nuts  and  stored  them  for  variety  in  fare 
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during  the  long  winter  months.  Shell-fish 
was  an  important  item  of  food  for  the 
Narragansetts  who  generally  lived  within 
reach  of  the  ocean  or  the  bay  and  could 
procure  unlimited  quantities  for  year- 
round  consumption.  Every  year  brings 
some  new  discovery  of  the  so-called  “  shell- 
heaps,”  in  or  near  Rhode  Island,  and 
these  were  nothing  more  than  rubbish 
piles  where  broken  or  discarded  imple¬ 
ments  were  thrown  along  with  the  oyster, 
clam  and  quahaug  shells.  Modern  ar¬ 
chaeologists  are  constantly  on  the  watch 
for  these  “shell-heaps ”  for  they  generally 
contain  a  few  valuable  relics.  Any  appear¬ 
ance  of  whitened  shells  mingled  with  the 
surface  soil  at  a  distance  from  the  shore, 
or  in  a  secluded  area  near  the  water,  should 
be  reported  to  authorities  for  professional 
investigation. 

When  Roger  Williams  decided  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  settlement  at  Providence  he  re¬ 


ceived  the  deed  for  the  lands  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  from  Canonicus  and  Miantonomi,  the 
chief  sachems  of  the  Narragansetts.  They 
signed  this  deed  with  their  marks  and 
expressed  their  sentiments  in  the  wording 
of  the  document  as  follows :  “  In  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  many  kindnesses  and  services 
he  (Roger  Williams)  hath  done  for  us, 
both  with  our  friends  of  Massachusetts, 
as  also  at  Connecticut,  and  Apaum  or 
Plymouth.”  In  this  historic  transaction 
Roger  Williams  was  simply  carrying  out 
his  principle,  that  the  natives  were  the 
rightful  owners  of  all  the  lands  which 
they  occupied,  and  that  no  foreign  ruler 
could  give  away  their  territory.  The 
Narragansetts  could  meet  kindness  with 
kindness,  and  they  should  be  thought 
of  as  truly  representative  of  a  vanished 
race  whose  virtues  should  be  praised, 
whose  noble  qualities  should  be  acknowl¬ 
edged. 


YOUNG  ROGER  WILLIAMS 


Roger  Williams  was  born  in  London 
about  the  year  1603.  The  exact  date 
may  never  be  determined  since  the  records 
of  his  birth  and  baptism  were  destroyed  in 
the  Great  London  Fire  of  1666,  a  confla¬ 
gration  that  consumed  the  parish  records 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  the  house 
of  worship  attended  by  the  Williams  fam¬ 
ily.  His  father,  James,  was  a  merchant 
tailor  who  conducted  a  profitable  business 
establishment  in  the  front  portion  of  his 
dwelling  house,  and  his  mother,  Alice 
Pemberton  Williams,  was  a  well-to-do 
lady  who  owned  an  inn  known  as  the 
“Harrow”  located  directly  opposite  the 
Williams  home  on  Cow  Lane. 

The  exact  location  of  Roger  Williams’ 
birthplace  may  mean  little  to  those  not 
familiar  with  streets  and  places  in  London, 
but,  following  is  somewhat  the  way  in 
which  most  writers  have  described  the 
site.  The  Williams  home  was  on  Cow 
Lane,  on  Snow  Hill,  in  Newgate,  Smith- 
field.  Cow  Lane,  since  named  King’s 
Street,  was  then  in  a  newly-developed 
section  of  London,  outside  of  the  city  wall. 
Careful  study  of  a  map  of  modern  London 


discloses  that  the  area,  at  one  time  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  growing  city,  is  now  com¬ 
pletely  swallowed  up  in  the  expansion  and 
change  of  a  great  metropolis.  Vegetable 
gardens  and  cow  barns  were  common, 
once  upon  a  time,  along  Westminster  and 
Washington  Streets,  and,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  Trinity  Square  in  Providence  was 
spoken  of  as  being  “away  out  in  the  coun¬ 
try.”  So,  without  doubt  it  would  be  as 
difficult  now  to  find  anything  which  might 
have  been  familiar  to  Roger  Williams 
along  old  Cow  Lane  in  London,  as  it 
would  be  to  uncover  a  log  cabin  on  Market 
Square. 

What  of  the  neighborhood  around  the 
home  of  Roger  Williams  during  his  boy¬ 
hood?  On  the  same  street,  or  lane,  where 
his  father  maintained  a  tailoring  business, 
shops  may  have  been  kept  by  other  classes 
of  tradesmen  such  as  printers,  coach- 
makers,  curriers,  hatters,  ironmongers  and 
scriveners,  and,  if  not  on  the  same  street, 
such  popular  services  were  available  not 
far  away.  At  the  foot  of  Cow  Lane  was  a 
public  watering  place,  either  a  well  or  a 
spring,  and  there  the  neighbors  would 
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come  often  to  procure  water  for  their 
homes,  and  also  to  tarry  awhile  for  a  bit 
of  late  gossip.  Inns  and  public  water 
supplies  have  always  been  favorite  gather¬ 
ing  spots  for  loungers  and  talkers,  and,  no 
doubt,  young  Williams  heard  much  about 
wars,  kings,  taxes,  scaffolds  and  mutinies 
from  the  lips  of  the  worldly  informed  who 
loitered  around  Lamb’s  Conduit. 

Smithfield  (Smyth  Field)  lay  one  half 
mile  inland  from  the  Thames,  at  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  wall  of  London,  and 
there,  outside  the  ancient  enclosure,  Wil¬ 
liams  found  many  exciting  attractions. 
For  hundreds  of  years,  Smithfield  had 
been  the  great  trading  place  for  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  also  for  hay 
and  farm  implements.  Friday  was  the  day 
for  the  weekly  horse  fair;  Tuesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Saturday  were  the  days  for  the 
hay  market  at  Smithfield.  Every  Friday, 
along  Cow  Lane,  leading  to  Smithfield 
from  Holborn,  the  open  country,  would 
be  driven  all  types  of  steeds  for  the  bidding 
at  the  fair,  prancers,  draft  horses,  hacks 
and  charging  stallions.  No  small  boy 
could  resist  tagging  after  these  processions 
to  the  level  open  spaces  of  Smithfield 
where  earls,  dukes,  knights  and  tradesmen 
would  assemble  to  view,  barter,  bargain 
and  buy,  and  where  any  kind  of  horse 
might  be  purchased,  from  a  trotter  for  an 
esquire  to  an  ambling  mare  for  a  maid-in¬ 
waiting. 

Although  Williams  was  born  too  late  to 
witness  the  Smithfield  spectacles  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  when  elaborate  shows  of 
royal  pomp  and  military  display  were 
exhibited  there,  he  did  know  the  Smith- 
field  of  fame  up  until  his  twelfth  year 
when  King  James  I  ordered  that  the  whole 
area  be  cleared  out  and  subjected  to  mod¬ 
ern  improvement.  Cobble  stones  were 
laid,  sewers  installed,  walks  paved,  fences 
and  rails  built,  transforming  the  ancient 
scene  of  joustings,  duels,  horse  fairs,  pag¬ 
eants,  parades,  midway  shows  and  com¬ 
mon  fighting  into  a  respectable,  well- 
ordered,  peaceful  market  place. 

Despite  all  the  royal  streamlining  and 
modernizing,  Smithfield  continued  to  be 
the  playground  for  the  youth  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  On  Sundays,  during  Lent,  the 
young  bloods  would  meet  there  with  lances 
and  shields  to  engage  in  sham  battles,  and, 


if  a  king  happened  to  be  traveling  that 
way  the  sons  of  earls,  dukes  and  other 
nobles  would  seek  advancement  in  rank 
by  showing  off  their  skills  with  sword  or 
halberd  to  impress  his  Majesty.  Horse 


Map  of  the  Outskirts  of  London  in  About 
1610,  Showing  Cowe  and  Cocke  Lanes  and 
Neighborhood  in  Which  Roger  Williams  Spent 

His  Youth. 

Pool  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  market 
place,  and,  during  the  Easter  season, 
targets  were  set  up  in  this  pond  to  test 
the  skill  of  archers  and  lance  throwers. 
On  summer  evenings,  the  smaller  boys  of 
the  neighborhood  would  assemble  at 
Smithfield,  where  they  would  run,  leap, 
wrestle  and  cast  the  stone  (put  the  shot) 
and,  sometimes,  they  fought  each  other 
with  toy  bucklers,  swords  and  arrows.  A 
large  audience  of  amused  and  idle  spec¬ 
tators  would  invariably  be  on  hand  to 
watch  the  fun  —  in  this  respect,  times 
never  change. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  Williams,  living 
the  life  of  a  normal,  healthy  boy,  playing, 
helping  with  the  family  chores,  running 
errands  for  his  father,  may  have  found 
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Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London.  Roger  Williams’  Parents  Were  Members  of  This  Parish. 


opportunities  for  sight-seeing  excursions 
as  he  grew  older  —  most  boys  have.  If  so, 
he  probably  became  familiar  with  the  grim 
exteriors  of  such  famous  prisons  as  Fleet, 
Newgate,  Ludgate  and  the  Tower  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  also  with  such  landmarks  as 
St.  Paul’s  and  other  great  cathedrals  of 
the  metropolis.  It  may  be  that  his  private 
explorations  took  him  down  Shoe  Lane, 
across  Fleet  Street  and  along  Water  Lane 
to  the  banks  of  Thames  where  he  could 
view  with  wonder,  London  Bridge,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  and  the  bustling  quays 
where  huge  square-rigged  ships  were 
moored,  waiting  to  sail  again  to  the  far¬ 
away  East  Indies  or  to  the  place  called 
Virginia,  in  America,  about  which  so  much 
was  being  related  at  that  particular  time. 

Certainly,  he  must  have  acquired  a 
small  boy’s  interest  in  Virginia  when  he 
attended  church  school  at  St.  Sepulchre’s, 
located  very  near  Cow  Lane,  for  there  he 
met  and  heard  tales  told  by  Captain  John 
Smith  whose  exploits  in  the  New  World 
had  made  him  a  figure  of  great  prestige 


and  reknown  throughout  London.  The 
Church  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  directly  across 
from  Newgate  prison  in  the  old  Bailey, 
was  then  a  Puritan  stronghold,  and  that 
undoubtedly  accounted  for  some  of  the 
convictions  and  motives  that  led  Williams 
to  leave  his  native  land  later  and  seek 
greater  opportunities  for  the  expression 
of  his  liberal  theories.  St.  Sepulchre’s  is 
still  in  existence;  his  family  attended 
services  there  regularly;  his  father  and 
mother  were  buried  there,  and  left  money 
in  their  wills  for  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
Although  the  edifice  was  badly  damaged 
in  the  Great  Fire,  repairs  were  made  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  preservation  of  some  of  the 
original  structure  which  dates  back  to  the 
twelfth  century. 

As  a  youngster,  Williams  began  to  show 
evidences  of  the  zeal  which  characterized 
the  remarkable  achievements  of  his  later 
life.  He  became  interested  in  stenography, 
or  shorthand,  and  immediately  sought  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  art,  by  transcribing 
the  weekly  sermons  of  his  rector.  Short- 
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hand  may  be  regarded  as  a  comparatively 
modern  practice,  although  the  records 
reveal  that  John  Willis  of  London  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  edition  of  his  “Art  of 
Stenographic  ”  in  1602,  and  a  revised 
edition  by  Edmund  Willis  appeared  in 
1618.  Apparently  then,  Roger  Williams 
must  have  been  one  of  the  pioneer  writers 
in  stenography  unless  the  art  was  dis¬ 
covered  before  John  Willis  wrote  his 
book. 

At  any  rate,  the  youth’s  accomplish¬ 
ment  was  observed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
at  one  time  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and 
who  was  also  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Williams’  family  church.  The  jurist’s 
astonishment  at  the  ability  of  young  Wil¬ 
liams  opened  the  way  to  a  closer  acquain¬ 
tance,  finally  resulting  in  Sir  Edward’s  de¬ 
termination  to  help  the  tailor's  son  secure 
an  education.  Few  boys  in  those  days  had 
the  advantages  of  schooling.  Most  of 
them,  especially  in  the  class  of  society  to 
which  the  Williams  family  belonged,  be¬ 
came  apprentices  and  learned  a  trade. 
Sidrack,  Roger’s  brother,  first  followed 


Sir  Edward  Coke,  through  Whose  Influence 
Roger  Williams  Attended  the  Charter  House 

School. 

the  trade  of  tailoring,  but  later  became  a 
cloth  merchant  with  foreign  connections 


Charter  House  School,  Where  Roger  Williams  Received  His  Early  Education. 
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Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  England,  from  Which  Institution  Roger  Williams  Graduated 

in  1626. 


in  Turkey.  Through  the  kindly  assistance 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Roger  Williams,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  Charter  House  School,  an  exclusive  pri¬ 
vate  school,  established  in  an  early  Char¬ 
treuse  Monastery.  At  Charter  House, 
located  on  the  other  side  of  Smithfield 
from  his  home,  Williams  proved  to  be  a 
bright  student  whose  keen  mind  had  not 
been  entirely  neglected.  By  his  wit  and 
ambition,  he  had  acquired  for  himself  as  a 
patron  one  of  the  most  influential  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  his  day.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
after  a  long  absence  therefrom,  and  on  his 
way  to  become  a  strong  political  leader  of 
the  Puritans.  From  his  patron,  Williams 
received  not  only  good  counsel  and  guid¬ 
ance,  at  an  important  stage  of  his  career, 
but  also,  the  broad  simple  truths  of  human 


relationship  which  he  was  destined  to 
expound  and  demonstrate  with  far-reach¬ 
ing  effect,  many  miles  from  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood. 

Roger  Williams  went  from  Charter 
House  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  received  a  fellowship.  Tra¬ 
dition  has  it  that  he  first  studied  law,  hop¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  profession  of  his  patron, 
but  that  religion  gradually  drew  his  entire 
interest  and  affection.  His  final  years  of 
higher  education  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  theology,  and  not  long  after  his 
graduation,  in  1626,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  ministry.  However,  his  earlier  courses 
in  common  law  and  jurisprudence  were 
to  be  found  valuable  and  practical  in  later 
years.  His  first  appointment  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  was  as  a  private  chaplain  to  Sir 
William  Masham  at  Otes,  in  Essex. 


JANE  AND  MARY 


IT  remained  for  modern  writers  of  his¬ 
torical  novels  to  introduce  the  love 
interest  into  history,  where  it  rightfully 
belongs,  and  their  way  of  treating  the 


record  of  the  past  as  a  true  life  narrative 
has  become  so  universally  popular  that 
even  the  school  text-books  of  the  future 
may  place  as  much  relative  emphasis  upon 
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a  general’s,  or  a  dictator’s,  romances  as 
formal  history  texts  have  always  placed 
upon  speeches,  battlefields  and  laws. 
Conquests  of  hearts  and  conquests  of 
nations  have  their  relatively  significant 
places  in  the  records  of  the  past  —  neither 
should  be  left  out  in  the  telling  of  what 
has  happened  to  individuals  and  to  com¬ 
munities  of  people  up  to  the  present. 

Early  in  February,  1629,  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  was  residing  at  a  place  called  Otes, 
in  Essex,  England,  where  he  served  as  a 
chaplain  on  the  family  estate  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Masham.  Williams  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
in  January  1626,  and  had  taken  holy  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  one  year  later. 
In  those  days,  on  an  estate  that  main¬ 
tained  a  large  retinue  of  servants,  includ¬ 
ing  everything  from  game-keeper  to  bailiff, 
a  domestic  chaplain's  duties  were  princi¬ 
pally  spiritual,  serving  both  the  family  and 
the  help,  although  the  chaplain  dined  in 
the  servants’  hall,  leading  prayers,  saying 
grace,  keeping  order,  etc. 

The  young  Reverend  Williams  enjoyed 
his  appointment  with  the  Mashams,  not 
only  because  of  the  social  contact  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  him  by  the  position,  but 
also  because  he  happened  to  be  associated 
with  a  family  that  held  views  concerning 
burning  issues  of  the  day,  common  unto 
his  own.  The  Mashams  were  Puritans; 
in  fact,  Sir  William  himself  had  already 
served  a  sentence  in  prison  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  political  struggle  against 
the  king.  At  the  Mashams  assembled 
society  of  the  better  sort  —  not  that  of 
the  gay  and  profligate  Court,  but  of  the 
higher  type  of  the  landed  proprietors 
holding  Puritan  sympathies  and  inde¬ 
pendent  political  views.  The  leading  class 
in  England  was  composed  of  the  landed 
gentry,  or  squires,  and  some  of  the  most 
notable  men  of  this  class  were  to  be  met, 
on  occasions,  at  Otes.  Lady  Masham  was 
the  daughter  of  Lady  Joan  Barrington, 
widow  of  Sir  Francis  Barrington,  of  Hat¬ 
field  Priory,  Barrington  Broad  Oaks, 
located  just  a  few  miles  from  Otes.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  Sir  Francis  Barrington  died,  in 
1628,  from  the  effects  of  prison  confine¬ 
ment;  he  had  dared  to  defy  His  Majesty 
by  openly  professing  Puritan  views.  Two 
of  Lady  Barrington’s  sons  were  members 


of  Parliament,  and  both  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  John  Hampden  were  her  nephews. 
Living  with  this  distinguished  neighbor 
at  the  time  Roger  Williams  was  holding 
services  in  the  Masham  private  chapel, 
presiding  over  the  servants’  dinner  table, 
helping  with  the  accounts,  visiting  the 
sick  and  performing  many  other  services, 
was  Lady  Barrington’s  niece,  Jane  Whal- 
ley,  sister  of  Edward  Whalley,  one  of  the 
plotters  of  the  king’s  death. 

It  just  happened  that  Roger  Williams 
had  occasion  to  spend  a  few  days  in  Lon¬ 
don,  early  in  1629.  While  there  he  met 
Robert  Barrington,  member  of  Parliament 
and  son  of  Lady  Barrington.  Knowing 
that  his  mother  would  be  anxious  to  learn 
of  the  latest  news,  both  social  and  politi¬ 
cal,  Robert  wrote  her  a  letter  in  which  he 
referred  to  foreign  and  domestic  affairs, 
especially  the  quarrel  between  Parliament 
and  King  Charles.  He  requested  the 
chaplain  of  Otes  to  deliver  the  letter  in 
person.  Roger  Williams  carried  out  the 
request  by  calling  at  the  Barrington  estate 
shortly  after  his  return  from  London,  and 
there  he  was  received  most  graciously. 

Several  days  of  walking  the  streets  of 
London,  visiting  the  public  places  and 
clubs  where  the  latest  gossip  was  passed 
from  one  to  another,  and  a  few  intimate 
chats  with  political  leaders,  had  given  the 
young  chaplain  a  fair  insight  into  what 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  so  he  courteously 
supplemented  the  contents  of  the  personal 
letter  with  a  first-hand  report  of  social 
high-lights,  and  of  back-stage  goings-on 
in  Parliament.  Lady  Joan  listened  in¬ 
tently  to  the  description  of  stirring  events 
and  to  intimate  remarks  and  observations 
involving  important  people,  and  so  did 
her  attractive  young  niece,  Jane  Whalley. 
But,  while  Jane’s  head  was  busy  taking  in 
the  latest  news  brought  from  headquarters 
by  a  handsome  neighbor  whom  she  had 
not  met  before,  her  eyes  and  heart  were 
also  doing  a  bit  of  taking-in,  and  long 
before  time  for  tea  and  the  end  of  the 
social  call.  What  Roger  Williams  thought 
of  Jane  at  their  first  meeting  can  only  be 
surmised.  At  any  rate,  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  at  Broad  Oaks  quite  fre¬ 
quently  thereafter,  and,  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  folks  began  to  talk,  as  they 
usually  do.  Would  that  there  were  some 
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recorded  reference  in  history  to  this  pleas¬ 
ant  acquaintance  that  moved  rapidly  into 
the  courtship  stage,  but,  all  that  is  known 
is  the  fact  that  Roger  Williams  and  Jane 
Whalley  fell  in  love.  The  Mashams  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  match,  but  Lady  Barrington 
disapproved,  and  so  did  mother  Williams, 
for  some  unexplained  reason. 

Williams  was  then  about  twenty-six 
years  old,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated, 
and  it  was  Spring.  The  couple  had  been 
meeting  often  and,  then,  suddenly,  be¬ 
cause  of  Lady  Barrington’s  positive  and 
persistent  opposition,  Roger  ceased  calling 
at  Broad  Oaks.  In  the  meantime,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  plead  his  case  in  writing. 
His  plea  for  the  hand  of  Jane  Whalley 
proved  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  flowery 
compliment  and  eloquent  courtesy. 
Frankly  admitting  that  his  financial  out¬ 
look  was  not  particularly  promising,  he 
did,  however,  mention  the  fact  that  he 
had  received  offers  for  his  services  from 
New  England,  and  that  his  prospects  for 
success  in  life  were  good.  Evidently,  Lady 
Barrington  was  not  moved  by  the  petition 
since  a  second  was  received  by  her  early 
in  May.  The  second  and  final  appeal, 
bitterly  acrid  and  poetically  sarcastic, 
reveals  the  cause  of  the  rebuff.  Williams 
was  too  poor  and  of  a  lower  social  class. 
Thus  is  disclosed  an  experience  in  the 


early  life  of  this  man  which,  no  doubt, 
strengthened  his  belief  in  equality  among 
all  men,  and  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people. 

Roger  Williams  loved  Jane  Whalley, 
and  she  loved  him.  They  would  have  been 
married  with  the  blessings  of  many  who 
knew  them.  But,  Fate  stepped  in,  in  the 
form  of  a  social  barrier,  and,  as  it  often 
happens,  things  turned  out  for  the  best 
in  the  end.  Jane’s  marriage  was  promptly 
arranged  by  her  aunt  to  William  Hooke, 
who  possessed  both  fortune  and  rank,  and, 
in  1639,  the  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Hooke 
came  to  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  From 
1644  to  1656,  Mr.  Hooke  preached  in  New 
Haven.  Jane  returned  to  England, in  1654, 
and  her  husband  followed  two  years  later 
to  become  private  chaplain  to  his  wife’s 
cousin,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector 
of  England.  If  matters  had  been  other¬ 
wise,  Roger  Williams  might  have  been 
Cromwell's  spiritual  adviser  although,  as 
it  happened,  the  relationship  between  the 
Lord  Protector  and  the  future  founder  of 
Providence  was  destined  to  have  far 
greater  significance  in  world  history. 

Wh  at  happened  to  the  rejected  suitor 
at  Otes,  in  Essex?  There  were  other 
women  in  the  Masham  household  besides 
Lady  Masham.  She  had  been  married 
previously  to  Sir  James  Altham,  and  had 
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Church  at  High  Layer,  Essex,  England,  Where  Roger  Williams  and  Mary  Barnard  Were 

Married. 


a  daughter  Joan  Altham  as  well  as  a 
daughter  Joan  Masham.  To  differentiate 
between  the  two  bearing  the  same  given 
name,  the  elder  of  the  pair,  Joan  Altham, 
was  nicknamed  “Jug.”  It  was  the  custom 
in  those  days,  and  it  remains  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  in  English  society,  to  a  certain  degree, 
for  a  young  lady  of  rank  to  have  as  com¬ 
panion,  or  lady’s  maid,  a  girl  in  rank  gen¬ 
erally  below  that  of  her  mistress.  Ladies 
of  high  nobility  were  waiting  maids  for  the 
queen,  and  so  on  down  through  the  various 
gradations  of  social  caste.  Mary  Barnard 
happened  to  be  lady’s  maid  to  Joan  “Jug” 
Altham. 

Roger  Williams  was  taken  seriously  ill 
following  the  mental  strain  of  his  love 
affair  disappointments,  and,  during  this 
illness  he  was  cared  for  by  two  attractive 
young  ladies  of  the  household,  Jug  Altham 
and  her  companion,  Mary  Barnard,  both 
near  his  own  age.  The  girls  brought  him 
books,  conversed  with  him  at  length,  and 
performed  other  little  courtesies  usually 


appreciated  by  one  sick  of  body  and  of 
heart.  Both  were  of  marriageable  age, 
although  “Jug”  was  not  for  Williams.  In 
the  long,  lingering  days  of  recovery,  it  all 
happened;  Roger  Williams  fell  deeply  in 
love  with  Mary  Barnard. 

In  the  parish  church  of  High  Laver, 
County  Essex,  a  few  miles  from  Otes,  can 
now  be  found  the  following  entry  on  the 
church  records:  “Roger  Williams,  clergy¬ 
man,  and  Mary  Barnard  were  married  the 
15th  day  of  December,  anno  domini, 
1629.”  Just  about  one  year  later,  Roger 
Williams  and  his  wife,  Mary,  embarked 
on  the  ship  Lyon,  under  Captain  Pierce, 
from  Bristol,  England.  For  two  months, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  vessel  battled 
gales  and  sleety  storms  before  anchoring 
safely  at  Nantasket,  near  Boston.  As  the 
years  went  by,  Mary  Williams  proved  to  be 
a  faithful  companion  and  loyal  wife,  and  a 
woman  of  intelligence,  courage,  and  practi¬ 
cal  foresight.  Luckily,  it  was  Mary  and  not 
Jane  who  became  Mrs.  Roger  Williams. 
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TROUBLE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Roger  Williams  and  Mary,  his  bride 
of  one  year,  arrived  in  Boston  on  the 
ship  Lyon,  February  9, 1631.  The  voyage, 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  had  taken  more  than 
two  months  and  it  must  have  been  a  cold 
and  uncomfortable  experience  for  the 
twenty  passengers  and  the  small  crew. 
Furthermore,  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
shores  of  Massachusetts  at  that  time  of 
the  year  could  not  have  been  very  heart¬ 
ening  to  these  chilled,  travel-weary  new¬ 
comers.  But,  the  frozen  shores  and  snow- 
covered  hills  held  eagerly-sought  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  ship’s  passengers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  several  hopes  and  ambitions. 
Some  sought  plain  adventure,  others  came 
to  join  relatives  who  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  before;  a  few  planned  business 
enterprises  as  pioneers  in  an  undeveloped 
country ;  and  several,  like  Roger  and  Mary 
Williams,  had  journeyed  afar  to  enjoy  that 
which  had  been  denied  in  England,  the 
right  of  absolute  freedom  of  religious 
beliefs  for  every  man,  without  interfer¬ 
ence  from  Church  or  State.  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  offered  no 
more  opportunities  for  freedom  of  religious 
belief  than  did  England;  in  fact,  he  found 
the  land  of  his  adoption  even  more  intol¬ 
erant  than  had  been  the  mother  country. 

The  young  couple  received  a  cordial 
reception  in  Boston  and  Roger  Williams 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop;  they  were  fast  friends 
to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Rev.  John  Wil¬ 
son,  the  pastor  at  Boston,  and  who  had 
no  assistant,  was  about  to  leave  for  a  visit 
to  England  and  the  charge  of  his  duties 
was  offered  to  Roger  Williams,  who  sur¬ 
prised  the  Colonists  by  refusing.  His 
reasons  are  expressed  in  his  own  words 
written  some  years  afterward.  He  said: 
“Being  unanimously  chosen  teacher  at 
Boston,  I  conscientiously  refused  and  with¬ 
drew  to  Plymouth;  because  I  durst  not 
officiate  to  an  unseparated  people,  as  upon 
examination  and  conference  I  found  them 
to  be.”  In  brief,  Roger  Williams  had 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  Sepa¬ 
ratist  principles  before  leaving  England, 


and  when  he  found  that  the  settlers  at 
Boston  were  still  followers  of  the  orthodox 
English  Church  he  wasted  no  time  in 
stating  his  personal  opinions,  hence  his 
flat  refusal  to  accept  any  religious  office, 
regardless  of  the  good  intentions  and  well 
wishes  of  his  new  associates. 

Two  months  later  he  received  a  second 
offer,  this  time  from  nearby  Salem  where 
his  services  were  solicited  as  teacher  in  the 
local  church,  said  to  be  more  tolerant  than 
the  Boston  church.  But,  the  Court  at 
Boston,  hearing  of  this  offer,  wrote  to  the 
Salem  authorities  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Roger  Williams  had  refused  to 
join  with  the  congregation  at  Boston.  It 
was  pointed  out,  in  this  communication, 
that  Williams  had  demanded  that  the 
Boston  church  members  make  a  public 
declaration  of  their  repentance  for  having 
had  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  while  they  lived  there.  Williams  was 
also  accused  of  having  declared  that  the 
magistrates  had  no  right  to  punish  persons 
who  broke  the  rules  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
Salem  people  wanted  Roger  Williams  for 
their  teacher,  but  they  did  not  dare  to 
oppose  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the 
Court  at  Boston,  so  the  invitation  was 
recalled.  In  the  late  summer  Roger  and 
Mary  moved’  to  Plymouth  and  they 
remained  there  for  two  years. 

Although  the  Plymouth  church  adhered 
to  liberal  principles  and  was  a  true  “sep¬ 
aratist”  church,  Roger  Williams  was  not 
called  to  it  as  a  minister,  although  he 
preached  there  at  times  without  pay.  At 
that  period  he  was  really  a  farmer  and  a 
trader,  and,  incidentally,  he  found  con¬ 
siderable  time  to  carry  on  missionary  . 
work  among  the  Indians.  At  Plymouth, 
which  was  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Boston  authorities,  he  was  permitted 
to  expound  his  beliefs,  but  he  argued  so 
earnestly  on  all  sorts  of  religious  points, 
and  became  so  zealous  in  theological 
debates  that  he  aroused  the  antagonism 
of  some  of  the  more  conservative  colonists. 
But,  the  majority  liked  him,  admired  his 
learning  and  his  ability  to  propound  his 
contentions,  and  Governor  Bradford  said 
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of  Roger  Williams  after  the  latter  arrived : 
“he  was  friendly  entertained  according  to 
their  poor  ability,  and  exercised  his  gifts 
among  them  and  after  some  time  was 
admitted  a  member  of  ye  church.”  In 
regard  to  his  attitude  toward  those  who 
disagreed  with  him  in  matters  of  church 
and  government,  it  might  be  well  to 
explain  one  point  that  is  often  overlooked 
or  misunderstood  by  most  people.  Roger 
Williams  thoroughly  believed  that  a 


The  Roger  Williams  House,  Salem,  Mass. 


person  had  a  right  to  his  own  beliefs  and 
that  no  individual  or  vested  authority 
should  force  him  to  accept  beliefs  against 
his  will.  On  the  other  hand,  Williams 
held  that  a  person  had  the  right  to  use 
every  effort  to  convert  another  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  belief  or  conviction.  In  other 
words,  he  believed  that  the  orthodox 
churchmen  of  Boston  had  a  right  to  win 
him  over  if  they  could,  and  he  held  the 
same  right  to  convert  them,  if  he  could. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  a  young  man  with 
such  independent  ideas  in  those  staid  and 
conservative  days  would  soon  find  himself 
in  trouble,  that  is,  unless  he  remained  in 
Plymouth,  where  nearly  everybody  agreed 
with  him. 

In  spite  of  his  reputation  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  thinker,  gained  at  Plymouth,  he 
was  called  again  to  the  Salem  church  to 
serve  as  a  teacher.  With  considerable 
regret  he  decided  to  leave  the  more  or  less 
friendly  Pilgrim  settlement;  he  had  made 
jnany  friends  there,  and  it  was  in  Plym¬ 
outh,  in  August  1633,  that  his  first 
child  was  born,  named  Mary  after  the 


mother.  The  same  month  that  little  Mary 
was  born,  the  Williams  family  returned  to 
Salem,  together  with  several  Plymouth 
followers.  And  this  return  to  Salem 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  long  series  of 
troubles  that  Roger  Williams  had  with  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  the  bitter  argu¬ 
ments  that  eventually  threw  him  into 
intense  disfavor  and  caused  his  flight  into 
the  wilderness.  Does  it  not  seem  strange 
that  he  should  have  returned  to  the  Salem 
church  so  willingly,  when,  although  it  had 
some  leanings  toward  liberalism,  it  was 
practically  as  orthodox  as  the  Boston 
church?  Perhaps  it  can  be  inferred  that 
this  man  sought  the  thick  of  battle,  and 
that  he  much  preferred  to  meet  his  con¬ 
temporaries  face  to  face  rather  than  to 
shout  at  them  from  a  safe  and  secure  dis¬ 
tance.  His  whole  life  indicates  that  this 
was  the  reason  why  he  left  his  friends  at 
Plymouth  to  establish  himself  among  his 
enemies  at  Salem  and  Boston. 

The  first  intimations  of  the  storm  that 
was  to  follow  came  in  his  attacks  upon  an 
association  of  the  clergy  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Colony  that  met  once  a  week  for 
a  discussion  and  conference.  He  declared 
that  this  association  might  become  a  sort 
of  hierarchy  that  would  gradually  assume 
control  of  all  the  churches  in  the  various 
settlements  around  Boston.  This  opinion 
on  the  part  of  Roger  Williams  brought 
him  into  immediate  disfavor,  but  it  was 
nothing  to  be  compared  with  the  assault 
he  made  as  early  as  December  1633  upon 
the  charter  of  the  Colony.  Then  he  made 
a  public  statement  that  the  source  of  all 
the  land  titles  in  New  England  originated 
with  the  Indians  and  not  with  the  king. 
Even  though  it  has  since  been  proved  that 
Williams  was  fundamentally  right  in  this 
contention,  it  can  be  readily  conceived 
why  his  daring  declaration  rocked  the 
Colony  to  its  very  foundations. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
in  attacking  the  royal  patent  and  later 
the  royal  prerogative  to  alienate  the  land 
at  will,  Roger  Williams  was  not  denying 
the  king’s  general  title  to  the  land  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts 
Colony.  He  admitted  that  the  king  had 
a  general  title  to  this  land  when  as  and 
if  the  former  owners  had  been  paid  for  the 
transfer  of  title.  In  simpler  form,  his  idea 
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was  that  the  Indians  were  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Col¬ 
onists,  and  payment  of  some  sort  was  due 
the  Indians  before  the  white  men  could 
claim  ownership.  The  magistrates  imme¬ 
diately  met  to  take  action  against  Wil¬ 
liams  for  they  had  begun  to  fear  his  out¬ 
spokenness  might  reach  the  ears  of  King 
Charles,  and  possibly  involve  them  all  in 
charges  of  treason.  Since  Mr.  Endicott 
was  absent  at  the  time,  John  Winthrop 
assumed  charge  of  the  matter.  Roger 
Williams  apologized  for  the  trouble  he  had 
caused,  and  this  probably  marked  the  only 
instance  in  his  life  that  he  gave  way  before 
opposition  of  any  kind. 

He  remained  silent  for  a  while  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  was  again  causing 
trouble  by  questioning  the  royal  patent 
by  which  the  colonists  claimed  their  titles 
to  the  soil.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton  had 
died  and  Roger  Williams  became  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Salem  church.  The  renewal 
of  his  campaign  for  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  was  considered  as  a 
breach  of  promise  by  the  magistrates,  and 
he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  them 
in  April,  1635.  Before  Williams  had  fin¬ 
ished  with  his  arguments  and  contro¬ 
versies  with  these  authorities  and  with  the 
General  Court  in  the  following  July,  the 
Salem  church,  which  supported  their 
leader  in  the  whole  affair,  became  deeply 
involved.  It  was  an  exciting  time  with 
Roger  Williams  and  his  adherents  on  one 
side,  and  the  magistrates  and  orthodox 
clergymen  on  the  other.  It  is  recorded 
that  sparks  flew  aplenty  before  the  inves¬ 
tigation  was  brought  to  an  end.  As  a 


result,  the  Salem  church  was  silenced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  General  Court  and  its 
jurisdiction  was  returned  to  the  Court, 
much  to  the  disappointment  and  disillu¬ 
sionment  of  Williams.  At  once  he  began 
to  hold  services  in  his  own  home,  admit¬ 
ting  only  such  persons  as  were  faithful  to 
him.  He  renounced  all  communion  with 
the  Salem  church  after  it  had  “gone  over 
to  the  enemy,”  and  refused  to  allow 
Mrs.  Williams  to  attend  his  private  serv¬ 
ices  at  the  house,  because  she  persisted 
in  attending  the  regular  church  services. 
Was  that  an  intimation  of  intolerance  on 
his  part  or  was  he  simply  refusing  to  grant 
his  own  wife  a  privilege  that  was  denied  to 
others  ? 

Finally,  the  General  Court  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  clause  in  the  Colony's  charter 
which  provided  the  power  to  banish  any 
person  who  caused  a  disturbance  in  the 
Colony.  Roger  Williams  was  told  that 
he  must  leave  the  Colony  within  six 
weeks.  It  was  impossible  to  obey  this  order 
at  once  because  it  was  winter  and  he  was 
slightly  ill  at  the  time.  In  December  1635, 
he  was  still  holding  the  religious  meetings 
in  his  home  so  the  magistrates  determined 
to  deport  him  to  England  on  a  ship  that 
was  about  ready  to  sail.  He  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  come  to  Boston,  but  declined 
because  of  his  health.  A  Captain  John 
Underhill  was  sent  to  apprehend  him, 
transport  him  to  Boston,  and  put  him 
aboard  the  English  ship.  When  the  mes¬ 
senger  arrived  in  Salem,  Roger  Williams 
had  been  gone  for  three  days,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  have  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  his  whereabouts. 


BANISHMENT 


Apparently,  Roger  Williams  antici¬ 
pated  his  eventual  exile  from  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  so  had 
made  verbal  treaties  with  his  friends,  the 
Indians,  for  lands  beyond  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts  territory.  These  treaties 
of  understandings  were  made  with  the 
sachems  of  the  Narragansetts  and  with 
Massasoit,  the  ruler  of  the  Wampanoags, 
the  latter  tribe  controlling  lands  in  the 


vicinity  of  present  Warren  and  Bristol. 
The  Narragansett  domain  centered 
around  the  headwaters  of  present  Narra¬ 
gansett  Bay  and  extended  westward  for 
many  miles.  If  Williams  had  not  been 
forced  to  depart  quickly,  late  in  the  year 
1635,  it  is  quite  probable  that  he  would 
have  gone  among  the  two  tribes  in  the 
Spring  of  1636  and  founded  a  mission. 

Captain  Underhill,  who  had  been  dis- 
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patched  to  Salem  to  arrest  Roger  Williams, 
return  him  to  Boston,  and  there  place  him 
upon  a  ship  that  was  about  ready  to  sail  to 
England,  was  exactly  three  days  late,  for 
Williams  had  been  informed  of  the  plan 
and  had  lost  no  time  in  making  his  escape. 
In  freezing  weather  and  with  a  typical 
New  England  blizzard  lashing  his  cozy 
little  Salem  home,  Williams  plunged  into 
the  forest  and  resolutely  set  out  on  foot 
in  the  direction  of  Narragansett  Bay. 
Little  is  known  of  his  exact  route  or  how 
long  it  took  him  to  travel  from  point  to 
point,  but  it  is  recorded  that  he  found 
kindly  hospitality  in  the  humble  wigwams 
of  his  Indian  friends.  And  here  again 
we  find  convincing  evidence  for  the 
Indian’s  case.  It  was  generally  known 
in  these  parts  in  those  days  that  Roger 
Williams  was  a  militant  champion  of 
Indian  rights,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  all  of 
the  natives  living  in  scattered,  isolated 
villages  knew  this  man  either  by  sight  or 
by  reputation.  To  many  of  them  he  must 
have  been  a  cold  and  hungry  white  wan¬ 
derer  who  sought  warmth  and  sustenance. 
He  received  both,  and  not  once  in  his 
writings  did  he  hint  that  he  felt  himself 
in  danger  although  he  journeyed  alone 
and  among  strangers.  Some,  not  all, 
historians  believe  that  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  youth,  Thomas  Angell,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  body-servant,  and  artists  have 
depicted  Williams  in  the  wilderness  with 
Angell  at  his  side,  but  Williams’  own  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  flight  includes  no  mention  of  a 
companion  during  that  stage  of  his  jour¬ 
neys.  He  once  wrote :  “I  was  unmercifully 
driven  from  my  chamber  to  a  winter’s 
flight,  exposed  to  the  mercies,  poverties, 
necessities,  wants,  debts,  hardships  of  sea 
and  land  in  a  banished  condition.  ...  It 
lies  upon  Massachusetts  and  me  to  exam¬ 
ine  with  fear  and  trembling  before  the 
eyes  of  flaming  fire  the  true  cause  of  all 
my  sorrow  and  suffering.  .  .  .  Between 
those,  my  friends  of  the  Bay  and  Plym¬ 
outh,  I  was  sorely  tossed  for  one  four¬ 
teen  weeks  in  a  bitter  winter  season,  not 
knowing  what  bread  and  bed  did  mean. 
...  I  desire  that  it  be  seriously  reviewed 
by  all  men  that  one  ...  be  denied  the 
common  air  to  breathe  in  and  a  civil 
cohabitation  .  .  .  yea,  and  also  without 
mercy  and  human  compassion  be  exposed 


to  a  winter’s  miseries  in  a  howling  wilder¬ 
ness  of  frost  and  snow.” 

What  a  journey  his  must  have  been. 
Time  and  again  he  may  have  turned  back 
to  avoid  some  impenetrable  thicket  or 
stretches  of  tangled  underbrush.  Treach¬ 
erous  swamps  had  to  be  traversed  and 
running  streams  crossed,  and  he  must  have 
taken  some  equipment.  If  he  carried  a 
gun  it  was  a  heavy  flint-lock  or  match¬ 
lock  and  firearms  in  those  days  were 
heavy,  long  and  cumbersome.  If  the  snow 
covered  the  ground,  trails  were  difficult  to 
follow,  and  when  he  finally  did  find 
shelter  in  a  damp,  smoky  wigwam  there 
were  few  comforts  or  facilities  for  sleeping. 

The  story  goes  that  he  at  last  came  to 
Sowams,  the  home  of  Massasoit,  now 
Warren,  Rhode  Island,  and  that  there  he 
found  not  only  a  friendly  welcome  but  also 
an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  his 
hosts.  Massasoit,  chief  sachem  of  the 
Wampanoags,  still  maintained  his  friendly 
alliances  with  the  Colonists  at  Plymouth 
and  this  alliance  dated  back  to  the  first 
coming  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620.  On  the 
other  hand,  Massasoit  was  subject  to  the 
political  power  of  the  co-sachems  of  the 
Narragansetts,  Canonicus  and  Mian- 
tonomo,  because  some  sort  of  plague  or 
pestilence  had  reduced  the  power  of  the 
Wampanoags  and  forced  the  latter  to 
come  under  the  rule  of  the  powerful  Narra¬ 
gansett  chieftains  who  lived  farther  up 
the  Bay.  At  the  time  of  Williams’  arrival 
in  Sowams,  Massasoit  was  planning  a 
revolt  against  this  distasteful  Narra¬ 
gansett  domination  and  an  Indian  war 
was  threatening.  Roger  Williams  set 
about  to  prevent  such  a  war.  The  early 
months  of  the  year  1636  found  him  hurry¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  between  Sowams  and 
the  Narragansett  headquarters  in  the  role 
of  a  peace-maker,  and  his  efforts  were 
successful.  It  had  been  said  that  “no  one 
in  New  England  exerted  a  greater  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  Indians  or  was  so  completely 
in  their  affections  and  confidence.  Know¬ 
ing  their  passions  and  the  restraints  they 
could  endure,  he  was  betrayed  into  no 
wild  or  dishonorable  projects  respecting 
them.  On  this  occasion  he  was  able  to 
pacify  the  chief  sachems  and  “to  satisfy 
all  their  and  their  dependents’  spirits  of 
(his)  honest  intentions  to  live  peaceably 
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by  them.”  In  return  for  settling  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  for  preventing  an  outbreak 
of  war,  Roger .  Williams  received  food, 
shelter,  clothing  and  a  warm  invitation  to 
remain  and  to  live  in  peace.  Furthermore, 
he  was  given  a  piece  of  land  along  the  east 
bank  of  the  Seekonk  River  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  and  there  we  find  him  in  the  Spring 
of  1636,  somewhere  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  what  is  now  Omega  Pond  planting  and 
building,  assisted  by  a  group  that  had 
joined  fortunes  with  him.  This  group 
included  Thomas  Angell,  William  Smith, 
a  miller,  who  had  been  banished  from 
Dorchester,  Francis  Wickes,  a  young  man 
and  a  friend  of  Smith's,  another  described 
as  “a  lad  of  Richard  Waterman’s,”  Joshua 
Verin,  a  roper  of  Salem,  and  William 
Harris,  a  young  man  who  had  come  over 
from  England  on  the  same  ship  with 
Roger  Williams. 

This  settlement  did  not  last  long  for 
reasons  best  explained  in  Williams’  own 
words:  “I  first  pitched  and  began  to  build 
and  plant  at  Seekonk  .  .  .  but  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  ancient  friend,  Mr.  Wins¬ 
low,  then  governor  of  Plymouth,  profess¬ 
ing  his  own  and  others  love  and  respect 
to  me,  yet  lovingly  advising  me  since  I 
was  fallen  into  the  edge  of  their  bounds 
and  they  were  loathe  to  displease  the  Bay 
(Massachusetts  Bay  authorities)  to  re¬ 
move  but  to  the  other  side  of  the  water 
and,  he  said,  I  had  the  country  free  before 
me  and  might  be  as  free  as  themselves  and 
we  should  be  loving  neighbors  together. 
These  were  the  joint  understandings  of 
these  two  eminently  wise  and  Christian 
governors  and  others,  in  their  day  together 
with  their  counsel  and  advice  as  to  the 
freedom  and  vacancy  of  the  place.” 

And  now  comes  a  point  of  Rhode  Island 
history  that  may  or  may  not  be  freely  in¬ 
terpreted  and  it  really  makes  very  little 
difference.  The  story  has  been  told  count¬ 
less  times  of  how  Roger  Williams  in  com¬ 
pany  with  one  or  more  of  his  companions 
paddled  across  the  Seekonk  in  search  of  a 
likely  spot  for  a  settlement  on  the  shores 
referred  to  as  open-territory.  Whether  it 
was  one  reconnoitering  trip  or  several  that 
led  to  the  friendly  conversation  with 
Indians  perched  upon  a  slate  rock  and 
later  to  the  selection  of  a  permanent  site 
for  a  settlement,  does  not  matter.  It  is 


the  historical  significance  of  the  event 
that  merits  universal  recognition. 

Liberally  interpreted  from  all  known 
sources  the  following  scenes  appear  before 
us.  With  scarcely  a  ripple  disturbing  the 
surface  of  the  wide  Seekonk,  the  crude 
heavily-laden  canoe  with  the  Williams 
party  was  slowly  guided  out  of  Omega 
Pond  across  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
river.  Closely  the  men  scanned  the  long 
wooded  slopes  extending  westward  and 
northward  while  nothing  broke  the  silence 
except  the  swish  of  paddles  and  the  shrill 
call  of  a  sea  gull  far  down  the  river  where 
the  waters  seemed  more  ruffled  than  near 
at  hand.  As  the  party  approached  a  great, 
dark-colored  rock  that  overhung  the 
waters  above  a  narrow  sandy  beach,  there 
suddenly  appeared  several  Indians  who 
called  out  and  beckoned  the  strangers  to 
come  closer.  Undoubtedly  one  or  more 
of  these  explorers  urged  flight  and  a  quick 
return  across  the  river  but  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  knew  that  he  was  in  Narragansett 
territory  and  that  he  would  there  find 
friends.  He  gave  orders  to  proceed  and  to 
approach  the  rock.  Then,  according  to 
tradition,  one  of  the  Indians  was  heard 
to  call  out  that  historic  and  friendly 
greeting  “  What  Cheer,  Netop?  ”  (“  netop  ” 
meaning  friend,  and  “what  cheer,”  the 
common  English  salutation  of  the  times). 
No  doubt  Williams  then  conversed  with 
the  group  regarding  prospects  of  a  likely 
site  for  a  settlement,  and  it  was  decided  to 
move  on  to  a  landing  point  much  nearer 
to  the  settlement  place  recommended  by 
the  Indians. 

Either  on  that  same  day  or  at  some 
time  later  Williams  and  his  party  extended 
the  water  trip  down  the  Seekonk  around 
what  is  now  Fox  Point  up  the  Great  Salt 
River  as  it  appeared  to  them  at  the  time, 
and  the  paddles  were  finally  rested  at  a 
point  near  where  a  fresh  water  stream 
emptied  into  the  salt  water.  That  partic¬ 
ular  place  can  be  identified  since  the 
spring  that  existed  at  that  time  has  been 
preserved  and  is  today  protected  and 
properly  marked. 

Roger  Williams  and  his  party  landed  at 
the  spring  probably  in  June  of  1636  and 
joined  with  the  Indians  in  a  meal  of  boiled 
bass  and  succotash.  Near  the  spring  a 
camp  was  pitched  and  “from  the  freedom 
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Betsy  Williams  Cottage,  Home  of  Direct  Descendant  of  Roger  Williams,  in  Park  Named  for  the 
Founder  of  Providence.  The  Cottage  Was  Built  by  Nathanael  Williams  in  1773. 


and  vacancy  of  the  place  and  many  other  wise”  Roger  Williams  named  the  place 
providences  of  the  most  holy  and  only  Providence. 


THOMAS  ANGELL 


Few  incidents  of  importance  in  the 
present  will  be  described  in  centuries 
to  come  with  so  little  actual  fact  as  there 
is  to  work  with  in  connection  with  Roger 
Williams’  flight  into  the  wilderness,  but 
enough  is  known  to  enable  one  to  compose 
a  fairly  accurate  narrative  of  the  expe¬ 
rience,  one  of  the  most  significant  in  all 
history.  We  know  that  Williams,  chiefly 
because  of  his  radical  utterances,  would 
have  been  arrested  and  deported  had  he 
not  slipped  away,  out  of  the  hands  of 
authorities,  late  in  December  of  1635;  and 
we  know,  for  sure,  that  he  turned  up  in 
the  following  Spring  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Seekonk  River  where  a  few  friends, 
also  refugees,  joined  him  in  establishing  a 
temporary  settlement.  There  is  also  evi¬ 


dence  aplenty  concerning  the  reasons  why 
this  first  settlement  on  the  Seekonk  was 
abandoned,  and  the  historian  or  poet 
needs  to  rely  but  little  upon  imagination 
in  following  Williams,  in  June  of  1636, 
across  the  river  to  the  high  slate  rock, 
down  the  river,  around  what  is  now  Fox 
Point,  into  the  Great  Salt  River,  and 
thence  to  the  sandy  beach  near  the  spring 
where  the  place  called  Providence  was 
founded,  and,  where,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  freedom,  in  its 
one  pure  form,  was  offered  to  all  men,  be¬ 
lievers  and  disbelievers  alike,  no  matter 
what  pigment,  or  lack  thereof,  God  had 
chosen  to  impart  to  their  skins. 

Roger  Williams,  in  his  writings,  has  left 
us  several  references  to  these  eventful 
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months  of  his  life,  and  such  are  invaluable 
in  piecing  out  the  record,  but,  for  some 
reason  which  we  are  now  about  to  attempt 
to  determine,  he  failed  to  make  mention  of 
an  important  fact  —  he  did  not,  or  if  he 
did  no  one  is  yet  aware,  make  it  clear 
whether  he  left  Salem  absolutely  alone, 
or  whether  he  was  accompanied  by  an¬ 
other,  Thomas  Angell,  whom  many 
authorities  firmly  believe  was  on  the  trip. 
It  really  makes  no  difference,  now  that  the 
results  from  the  flight  have  had  such  an 
influence  for  good  upon  the  destiny  of 
human  kind,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  that  young  Angell  shared  expe¬ 
riences  with  Williams  “unmercifully 
driven  from  (his)  chamber  to  a  winter's 
flight,  exposed  to  the  miseries,  poverties, 
necessities,  wants,  debts,  hardships  of  sea 
and  land,  in  a  banished  condition  .  .  . 
fourteen  weeks,  in  a  bitter  winter  season 
.  .  .  sorely  tossed  (knowing  not)  what 
bread  or  bed  did  mean.” 

So,  who  was  Thomas  Angell,  definitely 
one  of  the  first  associates  of  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  in  the  “lively  experiment,”  if  not 
his  traveling  companion  on  the  famous 
flight  into  the  wilderness?  According  to 
tradition,  Thomas  x4ngell  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Angell  of  Liverpool,  and  was  born 
in  1618.  It  is  related  that  he  left  home  at 
the  age  of  twelve  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
London.  How  he  came  to  be  on  board  the 
ship  Lyon  that  sailed  from  Bristol  on 
December  1,  1630,  is  not  known,  but, 
whether  he  made  the  sixty-four-day 
stormy  passage  across  the  Atlantic  as  an 
apprentice  seaman,  as  a  cabin  boy,  or  as  a 
passenger’s  employee,  nevertheless,  he  did 
come  on  the  ship  that  brought  Roger 
Williams  and  the  latter’s  young  bride 
Mary.  If  he  came  to  America  as  a  servant 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams,  the  founder  of 
Providence  made  no  mention  of  the  fact, 
and  this  is  not  unusual,  for  people  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  those  days  rarely,  if  ever,  referred 
to  individuals  attached  to  them  in  servile 
capacities. 

Someone  has  observed  that  “a  class  of 
men  of  distinction  sometimes  escaped  to 
America  from  England  as  servants  to 
those  permitted  to  come,  who  would  have 
been  prevented,  if  they  had  attempted  to 
come  in  their  own  names.  Such  was  the 
strictness  of  the  laws  and  the  vigilance  of 


officers  that  many  found  it  necessary  by 
this  means  to  accomplish  their  object.” 
It  requires  too  much  of  an  imagination 
stretch  to  conclude  that  a  twelve-year-old 
adventurer  held  a  burning  desire  to  leave 
England  for  America,  and  that  he  had  the 
wit  to  accomplish  a  high-minded  purpose 
by  disguising  his  intentions  through  the 
subterfuge  of  accepting  menial  employ¬ 
ment.  Thomas  Angell  came  to  America 
because  someone  brought  him  along  for  a 
purpose,  or  because  he  happened  to  find 
a  berth  before  the  mast,  as  did  many  a 
youngster  of  his  age,  in  his  time. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  Roger  Williams 
brought  Thomas  Angell  to  this  country  as 
a  servant,  because  the  latter  remained 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  during  their 
sojourn  in  Boston  for  about  two  months, 
and  Angell  was  still  attached  to  Roger 
Williams  from  1631  to  1636  during  which 
time  the  family  resided  principally  in 
Salem.  That  would  make  Angell  eighteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  flight,  and  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  Williams  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  thirty-five  when  he 
embarked  upon  his  great  adventure  in 
human  relationship.  As  far  as  their  ages 
were  concerned,  the  two  had  little  in 
common,  but  we  have  seen  other  examples 
of  great  accomplishment  through  the 
ideal  combination  of  youth  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  mature  judgment  and  wise 
counsel. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  question  of 
exactly  when  Thomas  Angell  put  in  his 
appearance  at  the  headwaters  ofNarra- 
gansett  Bay,  let  us  examine  the  facts  of 
his  life  as  a  first  founder  or  settler.  Two 
years  after  the  founding  of  Providence, 
Roger  Williams  gave  a  plot  of  land  or 
plantation  to  each  of  the  settlers  who 
were  here  at  the  time  and  we  find  that 
Thomas  Angell  was  assigned  for  his  por¬ 
tion,  the  plot  fronting  on  North  Main 
Street  and  on  which  now  stands  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting  House.  This  explains 
the  quaint  reference  to  the  church  prop¬ 
erty  as  “Thomas  Angell ’s  Apple  Orchard,” 
and  also  the  origin  of  the  names  of  two 
familiar  Providence  street  names,  Thomas 
Street,  apparently  bounding  the  original 
Thomas  Angell  plot  on  the  north,  and 
Angell  Street  extending  up  and  over  the 
hill  east  from  the  very  site  of  the  first 
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settler’s  home  and  place  of  business,  for  he 
kept  a  store,  undoubtedly  Rhode  Island’s 
very  first  country  store,  as  they  were 
known.  According  to  the  records,  Angell 
sold  anything  and  everything  as  the  set¬ 
tlement  began  to  take  on  some  semblance 
of  commercial  development,  and  his 
account  book  reveals  dealings  in  a  wide 
range  of  staples,  from  shingles  to  thread. 
He  even  outdid  many  of  our  modern  de¬ 
partment  apothecaries  in  pleasing  the 
trade,  for  in  one  instance  he  made  a  charge 
for  pasturing  a  horse,  and  in  another,  on 
the  credit  side,  he  made  an  entry  for 
boarding  a  visitor  to  the  Colony.  He 
loaned  money  occasionally,  probably 
without  a  service  charge  in  addition  to 
interest,  and  at  least  one  lady  managed 
to  secure  a  loan  of  ten  shillings  from 
Angell  with  no  more  collateral  than  a 
silver  spoon  left  for  security. 

He  was  elected  in  1652,  and  reelected 
the  following  year,  a  Commissioner  to 
make  laws  for  the  Colony,  and  not  long 
after,  he  is  mentioned  as  farmer  and  con¬ 
stable,  and  he  held  the  office  of  constable, 
or  town  sergeant,  for  many  years.  While 
holding  his  law-enforcement  appoint¬ 
ment,  an  out-of-state  official  arrived  in 
these  parts  to  arrest  a  man  at  Pawtuxet 
with  intent  to  carry  the  accused  away,  but 
being  detained  in  Providence  for  some 
reason,  both  prisoner  and  the  officer  were 
arrested  by  Angell  and  taken  before  a 
court  in  Providence  for  examination. 

This  incident  brings  out  a  significant 
point.  By  this  act  of  Angell,  the  arm  of 
the  law,  it  was  established  that  officers  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  had  no 
authority  in  Providence  and  were  forced 
to  respect  its  government.  Although,  no 
doubt  he  was  sustained  by  others  in  higher 
office,  Angell  deserves  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  to  take  action  in  support  of  the 
sovereignty  of  “These  Plantations.” 

His  name  appears  often  in  connection 
with  an  important  local  issue,  during  the 
first  years,  the  signing  of  the  so-called 
Providence  oath.  Although  he  admitted 
allegiance  to  the  mother  country  as  a 


source  of  authority  for  government,  he 
refused  to  give  up  his  rights  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  important  point  to  remem¬ 
ber,  as  far  as  it  concerned  Angell,  was  that 
he  stuck  to  his  guns,  granting  government 
authority  over  individuals  only  in  civil 
things. 

He  died  in  1695,  and  his  will  has  been 
preserved.  From  this  historically  valuable 
instrument,  it  can  be  observed  that  he 
accumulated  a  sizable  fortune  during  his 
long,  active  and  fruitful  life.  But,  he  left 
more  than  money  and  worldly  goods  — 
he  was  the  acorn  that  has  grown  into  a 
towering,  wide-spreading  family  tree. 
His  descendants  are  many,  scattered  here 
and  there,  with  not  a  few  still  residing  not 
far  distant  from  the  site  of  the  store,  the 
house,  the  apple  orchard  and  farm  of  their 
distinguished  ancestor. 

Now,  what  about  the  time  of  his  ar¬ 
rival?  Let  us  assume,  on  the  basis  of  good 
authority,  that  Angell  slipped  out  of  the 
house  at  Salem  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
plodded  boldly  through  the  snow  at  the 
side  of  his  friend,  and  possibly  his  em¬ 
ployer.  Since  Williams  was  in  poor 
health  at  the  time,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  would  not  have  dared  to 
risk  exposure,  or  the  perils  of  the  frozen 
wilderness  without  his  faithful  servant, 
shall  we  call  him,  at  his  right  hand.  If  this 
be  as  we  believe,  tall,  broad-shouldered 
Angell,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  American 
history,  for  had  not  Williams  survived  the 
ordeal  of  his  banishment  from  late 
December  until  late  in  February,  and 
had  he  not  come  at  last  to  the  place 
where  he  found  what  long  he  had  sought, 
this  way  of  life  which  we  cherish  might 
not  have  been  what  it  is.  If  Williams  had 
the  assistance,  the  encouragement  and  the 
devotion  of  another,  during  the  many 
weeks  of  hand-to-hand  battle  with  the 
elements,  then  to  that  companion  must 
go  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  all  who 
have  since  been  the  beneficiaries  of  a  way 
of  life  first  proclaimed  and  first  practised 
at  the  end  of  the  flight  into  the  wilderness. 
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“The  Old  Stone  Bank,”  Main  Office  of  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings,  86  South  Main 
Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Earlier  Building  Enlarged  and  Remodeled  to  This  Form 

in  1896. 


EARLY  DAYS 


Although  the  great  moment  in  history 
when  the  founder  of  Providence 
established  his  settlement  in  the  name  of 
liberty  for  all  men,  regardless  of  race, 
color  or  creed,  has  been  allowed  little  or 
no  importance  by  most  historians  in  the 
past,  writers  and  interpreters  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  are  at  last  beginning  to  see 
the  profound  significance  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  headwaters  of  Narragansett 
Bay  in  the  Spring  of  1636,  and  it  is  now 
certain  that  this  remarkable  man  will  be 
rendered  the  distinction  that  has  long 
been  due  him.  However,  the  social  and 
political  development  of  early  Providence, 
when  considered  and  analyzed  in  the  light 
of  present-day  knowledge  of  what  actually 
transpired  during  the  first  years  of  the 
settlement  in  these  parts,  will  bring  out 
clearly  the  historical  importance  of  the 
heretofore  mentioned  “great  moment.” 


The  actual  spot  where  Roger  Williams 
decided  to  end  his  wanderings  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  spring  long  used 
by  the  Indians  in  these  parts  and  which 
was  located  just  opposite  the  present  site 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  on  North 
Main  Street  in  Providence.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  about  this  location  because 
the  land  that  Roger  Williams  later  se¬ 
lected  for  his  own  extended  east  and  west 
at  that  point,  and  his  family  burial  plot 
has  been  positively  identified  just  above 
the  spring  on  the  hillside.  Roger  Williams 
could  have  landed  at  some  other  point 
along  the  shore,  but  it  seems  quite  logical 
that  the  particular  spring,  that  has  long 
been  referred  to,  was  the  one  that  was  on 
or  adjacent  to  his  property. 

Immediately  after  the  decision  had  been 
made  to  remain  in  this  jiflace  which  he 
called  Providence,  Williams  probably  set 
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his  companions  at  work  building  a  wig¬ 
wam  or  some  rude,  temporary  shelter,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  ascending  the  high  hill  to  the  east 
in  order  to  secure  a  wider  view  of  his  new 
home.  He  may  have  made  this  initial 
survey  from  what  is  now  Prospect  Ter¬ 
race,  where  one  can  still  gain  an  unbroken 
view  for  miles  to  the  north,  southwest  and 
west,  or  he  may  have  gone  farther  up  the 
slope  to  some  vantage  point  in  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  the  campus  of  Brown 
University.  If  he  did  that,  and  tradition 
indicates  that  he  did,  he  would  have 
peered  through  the  openings  in  the  dense 
woods  out  upon  the  scene  described  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  this  volume.  The  hill 
upon  which  Roger  Williams  stood  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  offer  any  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive  agricultural  opportunities  but  the 
fertile  vallev  to  the  southwest,  across  the 
river,  very  likely  suggested  easy  conver¬ 
sion  into  corn  fields  and  pastures.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  closer  inspection  of  the  river 
and  cove  shoreline  must  have  revealed 
ample  supplies  of  clams,  oysters,  and 
other  forms  of  native  shell -fish.  Addi¬ 
tional  encouraging  prospects  were  offered 
by  the  sight  of  salmon  ascending  the 
river,  and  by  glimpses  of  deer  in  the 
woods,  and  by  unmistakable  signs  of  wild 
life  all  about.  Roger  Williams  and  his 
companions  undoubtedly  needed  no  fur¬ 
ther  inducements  to  convince  them  that 
they  had  chanced  upon  a  place  that 
offered  unlimited  facilities  for  the  per¬ 
manent  site  of  their  long-hoped-for 
settlement.  It  must  have  occurred  to  all 
of  them  many  times  during  that  immortal 
first  day  that  the  name  Providence  had 
been  a  most  fortunate  and  appropriate 
designation  for  the  place. 

So  much  for  the  area  in  its  untouched, 
unchanged  physical  character.  Among 
the  first  settlers  with  Williams  were 
William  Harris,  John  Smith,  Francis 
Wickes,  Joshua  Verin,  and  Thomas 
Angell.  William  Arnold,  a  tailor,  with  his 
son  Benedict  and  son-in-law  William 
Carpenter  arrived  soon  after.  Thomas 
Olney,  Sr.,  Nathaniel  Waterman,  John 
Throckmorton,  and  Stukeley  Westcott, 
among  others,  left  Salem  to  settle  in 
Providence  and  be  included  among  the 
first  householders.  According  to  biog¬ 


rapher  James  Ernst:  “The  men  with  their 
families  began  to  build  houses  on  parcels 
of  land  assigned  to  them  by  lots”  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  first  ones  lived  in 
wigwams  or  rough  log  shelters  daubed 
with  clay.  Mrs.  Williams  with  her  chil¬ 
dren  soon  joined  her  husband.  Little 
Mary  was  two  years  old,  and  Freeborn 
but  a  few  months. 

It  did  not  take  these  pioneers  long  to 
become  completely  satisfied  that  both  the 
natural  advantages  and  resources  of 
Providence  were  ample,  and  before  a  great 
amount  of  time  had  passed  they  began 
to  make  their  first  aggressions  upon  the 
wilderness  surrounding  the  head  of  the 
Bay.  And,  the  first  step  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  broad  highway  along  the 
east  side  of  the  Great  Salt  River,  a  thor¬ 
oughfare  that  followed  the  curves  of  the 
shore.  The  settlers  selected  the  east  shore 
because  the  land  there  was  firm  and  easy 
of  access,  while  across  the  river,  it  was 
flat,  marshy  and  scarcely  habitable  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  fresh  water.  Little  did 
our  ancestors  think  that,  some  day,  New 
England’s  second  largest  city  would  rest 
upon  the  same  area  that  appeared  so 
uninviting  three  centuries  ago.  This  road 
or  highway  probably  followed  the  course 
of  the  present  North  and  South  Main 
Streets,  and  extended  from  the  present 
Fox  Point  as  far  north  as  Constitution 
Hill.  Its  name  the  “Towne  Street”  was 
descriptive  of  its  original  character  and 
importance  in  the  community,  and  it 
held  its  original  designation  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half. 

As  suggested  before,  most  of  the  first 
settlers  probably  lived  in  wigwams  or 
thrown  together  shelters  until  this 
“Towne  Street”  was  laid  out.  Then, 
with  the  convenience  of  a  public-highway 
and  the  receipt  of  titles  to  the  soil  selected 
by  certain  individuals  a  straggling  village 
of  approximately  fifty  houses  was  set  up 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  street  along  a 
tract  of  about  two  miles.  Naturally,  the 
owners  were  the  architects  and  the  build¬ 
ers,  and  there  was  a  goodly  amount  of 
cooperative  construction  and  mutual  aid 
while  the  trees  were  being  felled  in  the 
near-by  forests  for  the  lumber,  and 
rough,  unhewn  stones  were  dragged  from 
the  hillside  for  the  foundations,  steps  and 
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for  the  huge  chimneys.  No  one  will  ever 
know  just  how  the  allotment  of  these  land 
parcels  was  conducted  but  it  is  doubtless 
true  that  Roger  Williams  had  first  choice 
and  therefore  selected  the  plot  that  in¬ 
cluded  the  spring,  and  that  his  original 
associates  in  his  adventure  had  next 
choice  after  him.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  this  land  division  consisted  of 
Chad  Brown,  John  Throckmorton  and 
Gregory  Dexter.  Mr.  Brown’s  plot  was 
in  the  vicinity  of  College  Hill,  John 
Throckmorton’s  was  adjacent  to  the 
Williams’  land  on  the  south;  and  Gregory 
Dexter  was  last  in  line  on  the  north.  All 
of  the  plots  were  at  least  five  acres  in 
area. 

Difficult  as  it  is,  try  to  visualize  the  lay¬ 
out  of  early  Providence  by  picturing  a 
familiar  area  of  the  present  city  bounded 
on  the  west  by  North  and  South  Main 
Streets  and  on  the  east  by  the  Seekonk 
River.  Then  divide  that  area  in  half  by 
an  imaginary  line  running  north  and 
south.  The  original  home  lots  of  the 
first  settlers,  and  the  lots  were  extremely 
narrow,  extended  from  the  western  bound¬ 
ary,  or  North  and  South  Main  Streets,  to 
this  imaginary  north  and  south  line. 
Originally,  the  north  and  south  “halving 
line”  was  a  road  or  trail  which  was  called 
the  “Highway”  or  “the  highway  at  the 
head  of  the  lots,”  indicating  a  distant  and 
little-frequented  region,  but  today  we  call 
it  Hope  Street.  An  old  plan  showing  the 
first  division  of  home  lots  indicates  that 


fifty-two  individuals  held  titles  to  the 
uniformly-marked  off  land  assignments. 
The  present  business  section  of  downtown 
Providence  was  then  called  Weybosset 
Neck,  and  there  was  only  one  road  in  the 
early  days  on  the  west  side  of  the  Great 
Salt  River.  It  was  called  Pawtuxet 
Road,  a  highway  that  extended  to  the 
southwest. 

The  houses  along  Towne  Street  were  at 
first  only  a  story  and  a  half  high  with  a 
huge  stone  chimney  at  one  end  of  the 
structure.  Most  of  them  had  but  two 
rooms,  the  large  living  room,  dining  room 
and  kitchen  combination  and  the  sleeping 
chamber  upstairs,  often  reached  by  a 
ladder  as  space  was  too  precious  for  stairs. 
No  doubt,  Roger  Williams  had  the  largest 
and  the  most  pretentious  homestead  of 
his  day,  but  that  is  not  a  known  fact. 
Like  the  houses,  the  furniture  and  the 
equipment  that  went  into  them  was 
largely  home  made.  Although  the  average 
first  settler  was  not  a  mechanic  or  a  car¬ 
penter  by  trade,  nevertheless  he  could 
fashion  planks  and  timbers  from  logs, 
and  he  could  make  the  rude  tables  and 
chests  that  stood  upon  the  sanded  floors. 
Chairs  in  those  days  were  luxuries  —  the 
families  that  possessed  them  had  not 
more  than  one  or  two  and  these  were 
invariably  reserved  for  elders  of  the  house¬ 
holds.  As  a  substitute  for  chairs  the  old 
English  settle  stood  at  the  family  table, 
by  the  winter  fireside,  or  before  the  door 
in  pleasant  summer  weather. 


BOUGHT  AND  PAID  FOR 


The  establishment  of  a  Colony  was  not 
the  only  purpose  in  the  mind  of  Roger 
Williams  when  he  decided  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  friendly  Indians  and  remain 
among  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay.  The  moral  and  social  uplift  of 
the  natives  was  then  his  concern,  for,  in 
his  own  words,  he  said,  “My  soul’s  desire 
was  to  do  the  natives  good,  and  to  that 
end  to  learn  their  language,  and  therefore 
desired  not  to  be  troubled  with  English 
company.”  And  if  Williams  had  been  in 
search  of  complete  divorce  from  social 


contact  with  the  Massachusetts  Puritans, 
he  might  have  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  neighbor  and  contemporary,  William 
Blackstone,  and  become  a  recluse  shun¬ 
ning  all  persons  whether  or  not  they 
agreed  with  him  on  the  questions  that 
were  giving  the  Massachusetts  and  Plym¬ 
outh  authorities  no  end  of  trouble.  But, 
this  ardent,  exiled  missionary  was  not 
destined  to  live  a  solitary  life  in  the 
pleasant  place  he  called  “Providence.” 
He  found  greater  responsibilities,  heavier 
duties  than  the  mere  spreading  of  Chris- 
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tian  doctrine  among  the  Indians  whom 
he  had  long  ago  determined  to  elevate 
morally  and  socially. 

The  companionship  of  many  others  was 
forced  upon  Roger  Williams  soon  after 
that  eventful  day  in  1636  when  he  decided 
to  accept  a  cordial  invitation  and  remain 
in  peace  and  concord  near  the  headwaters 
of  Narragansett  Bay.  His  tiny  settlement 
grew  rapidly  with  the  influx  of  others  who 
were  also  under  the  displeasure  of  the 
neighboring  Puritan  government.  News 
spread  rapidly  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
about  this  “shelter  for  persons  distressed 
of  conscience,”  this  community  where 
complete  religious  toleration  might  be 
secured.  The  liberals,  the  freethinkers  and 
the  idealists  all  came  flocking  to  the  side 
of  Roger  Williams  in  such  numbers  that 
he  was  forced  to  change  his  original  pur¬ 
pose  and  become  the  founder  of  an  offi¬ 
cially  established  settlement. 

Although  political  responsibilities  pre¬ 
vented  the  founder  of  Providence  from 
devoting  his  entire  time  to  social  service 
work  among  the  Indians,  his  pleasant 
relations  with  the  natives  were  of  the 
greatest  value  to  him,  when  he  came  to 
purchase  lands  and  sites  for  his  settlement. 
His  kindness,  patience  and  gentle  bearing 
toward  those  who  little  understood  the 
ways  and  intentions  of  the  white  strangers 
had  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
Indians;  therefore,  it  was  a  simple  matter 
for  him  to  negotiate  with  them  in  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  manner  when  the  founder  sought 
title  to  lands  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
those  first  residing  there.  And,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  this  friendship  thus 
early  acquired  and  mutually  maintained, 
was  an  important  influence  later  when  the 
wrath  of  natives  was  turned  upon  the 
Colonist  and  it  doubtless  saved  all  of  the 
New  England  settlements  from  complete 
extermination. 

From  the  Narragansett  sachems,  Ca- 
nonicus  and  Miantonomi,  Roger  Williams 
obtained  his  first  deed  of  the  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  Providence.  Evidently  the 
lands  were  conveyed  to  the  new  owner 
first  by  verbal  agreement,  as  the  original 
document  appears  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
“memorandum”  that  confirms  a  previous 
transaction.  The  exact  wording  of  this 
precious  record  dated  March  24,  1637, 


and  titled  “Deed  from  Cannannicus 
(Canonicus)  and  Miantonomi  to  Roger 
Williams,”  may  be  transcribed  as  follows: 
“At  Nanhiggansick,  the  24th  of  the  first 
month,  commonly  called  March,  in  ye 
second  year  of  our  plantation  or  planting 
at  Mooshausick,  or  Providence-Memo¬ 
randum,  that  we  Cannannicus  and 
Miantonomi,  the  two  chief  sachems  of 
Nanhiggansick,  having  two  years  since 
sold  unto  Roger  Williams,  ye  lands  and 
meadows  upon  the  two  fresh  rivers  called 
Mooshausick  and  Wanasquetucket,  doe 
now  by  these  presents,  establish  and  con- 
firme  ye  bounds  of  those  lands,  from  ye 
river  and  fields  at  Pawtuckqut,  ye  great 
hill  at  Notquonckanet,  on  ye  northwest, 
and  the  town  of  Maushapogue  on  ye 
west.  As  also,  in  consideration  of  the 
many  kindnesses  and  services  which  he 
hath  continually  done  for  us,  both  with 
our  friends  at  Massachusetts,  as  also  at 
Quinickicutt  and  Apaum,  or  Plymouth, 
we  doe  freely  give  unto  him  all  that  land 
from  those  rivers  reaching  to  Pawtuxet 
River;  as  also  the  grass  and  meadows 
upon  ye  said  Pawtuxet  River.  In  wit¬ 
ness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands.” 

This  deed  was  signed  first  by  the  sachem 
Canonicus  who  penned  his  mark  that 
resembles  a  crude  sketch  of  an  Indian 
canoe,  and  beneath  that  appears  a  rough 
design  of  an  arrow,  the  mark  of  Mian¬ 
tonomi.  The  former’s  signature  was 
witnessed  by  Setash,  an  Indian  whose 
mark  appears  to  be  a  circle,  and  Mian¬ 
tonomi ’s  signature  was  affixed  in  the 
presence  of  Assotemewit,  whose  official 
signature  resembles  an  automobile  crank 
more  than  anything  else.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  document  appears  a  second  memo¬ 
randum  that  may  be  read  as  follows: 
“3.  month,  9.  day.  This  was  all  again 
confirmed  by  Miantonomi,  he  acknowl¬ 
edged  this,  his  act  and  hand  up  the 
streams  of  Pawtucket  and  Pawtuxet 
without  limits  we  might  have  for  our  use 
of  cattle,  Witness,  whereof  .  .  .  Roger 
Williams  —  benedict  Arnold.”  Since  the 
execution  of  this  remarkable  document 
many  questions  have  arisen  in  regard  to 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  wording 
used;  at  one  time  it  was  claimed  that  a 
part  of  the  instrument  was  forged  by  one 
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Original  Deed  of  Providence  Lands  to  Roger  Williams,  Signed  with  the  Marks  of 
Canonicus  and  Miantonomi.  This  Historic  Document  May  Be  Viewed  by  the  Public  in  the 
Office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds,  Providence  City  Hall. 
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of  Williams’  associates  who  sought  per¬ 
sonal  gain;  and  historians  have  often 
attempted  to  alter  dates  and  to  decipher 
meanings  from  the  wording  other  than 
those  which  have  become  well-established 
in  the  records  of  early  Rhode  Island  his¬ 
tory.  The  spelling  of  the  several  proper 
names  that  appear  in  the  deed  have 
changed  noticeably  with  the  passing  of  the 
years,  but  there  should  be  no  doubt  in 
anyone’s  mind  regarding  the  original 
purpose  of  the  worn  and  mutilated  docu¬ 
ment  that  is  now  safely  preserved  in  the 
Providence  City  Hall. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  amount  that 
Williams  paid  the  Indians  for  these  lands, 
but  it  is  generally  understood  that  he 
gave  his  native  friends  many  presents, 
and  that  he  was  forced  to  mortgage  his 
property  in  Salem  in  order  that  he  might 
procure  more  presents  and  thus  retain 
their  confidence  and  friendship.  And, 
right  here  it  may  be  observed  that 
Williams  was  not  actuated  in  this  and 
other  transactions  by  any  selfish  motives. 
The  Providence  lands  were  legally  sold 
and  transferred  to  him  and  they  were  his 
to  make  use  of  or  dispose  of  in  any  manner 
that  he  might  choose.  He  might  have 
secured  a  grant  or  patent  of  all  the  lands 
in  the  Colony,  controlled  the  government, 


sold  real  estate  to  the  settlers  and  thereby 
amassed  a  fortune  for  himself  and  family. 
This  he  did  not  do.  Having  had  his  own 
disastrous  experience  with  an  aristocratic 
government,  and  having  endured  the 
persecutions  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dic¬ 
tation,  he  resolved  to  establish  a  Colony 
where  liberty  of  conscience  would  be 
freely  offered  to  all  men.  Inspired  with  a 
lofty  conception  of  this  principle  of  soul 
liberty,  and  true  to  his  convictions  of 
truth  and  duty,  Roger  Williams  was 
determined  to  found  a  settlement  where 
the  civil  power  should  have  no  authority 
in  spiritual  matters,  and  every  man  could 
be  free  to  think  for  himself. 

For  this  privilege  the  world  had  been 
waiting  for  centuries.  Regardless  of 
claims  by  other  Colonial  founders  and  by 
champions  of  other  great  leaders  in 
thought  and  action,  Roger  Williams  was 
the  first  one  in  the  history  of  the  world  to 
embody  the  full  privileges  of  personal 
liberty  in  the  government  of  his  Colony, 
the  colony  that  later  became  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  Shortly  after  receiving  the 
deed  from  the  Narragansett  sachems, 
Williams  reconveyed  these  lands  to  the 
several  persons  who  united  their  fortunes 
with  him  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new  Colony. 


“ THESE  PLANTATIONS” 


Subject  matter  in  this  volume  is  not 
limited  to  the  lives  of  certain  out¬ 
standing  individuals  and  to  points  closely 
related  to  political  development.  After 
all,  history  should  be  written  as  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  human  experience  and  the  intimate 
details  of  social  development  are  as 
important  as  the  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment  of  events  and  discussions  of  their 
relation  to  each  other.  Because  most 
history  teaching  requires  study  of  lengthy 
spans  of  time  to  be  completed  within  a 
comparatively  brief  period,  students  gen¬ 
erally  fail  to  absorb  the  vital  details  of 
man’s  history  and,  as  a  result,  acquire 
nothing  more  than  a  sketchy  review  of 
high  spots,  punctuated  with  a  few  dates 


and  a  hazy  assortment  of  biographical 
facts. 

Therefore,  as  this  narrative  develops 
it  will  contain  from  time  to  time  word 
pictures  of  life  and  times  in  “These 
Plantations”  in  the  hope  that  many  will 
thereby  gain  a  clearer  knowledge  of  so¬ 
cial  conditions  while  they  are  organizing 
in  their  minds  the  proper  sequence  of 
political  episodes.  And  to  that  end,  let  us 
once  again  look  in  upon  Roger  Williams 
and  his  few  associates  who  settled  three 
hundred  years  ago  on  the  shores  near 
the  Great  Salt  River  as  they  called  the 
head  of  Narragansett  Bay  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  what  is  now  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Providence.  The  houses  and  the 
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layout  of  the  original  community  were 
described  in  detail  in  a  previous  episode, 
but  there  are  other  facts  about  these 
pioneers  and  the  home  of  their  adoption 
that  should  interest  us.  For  example,  the 
first  drinking  water  came  from  the  spring 
located  near  the  landing  place  of  Williams, 
and  perhaps  from  other  springs  in  the 
vicinity.  Following  this  primitive  com¬ 
munity  practice  of  fetching  water  for 
household  use  from  natural  springs,  a  few 
wells  were  dug,  not  within  the  enclosures 
of  private  property,  but  on  the  Towne 


Street,  and  the  water  supply  from  these 
wells  was  free  to  all.  At  first,  one  of  these 
public  wells  supplied  several  houses  in  a 
neighborhood  group,  later,  there  was  a 
long  row  of  wells,  one  in  front  of  every 
second  or  third  house.  Street  traffic  was 
no  problem  in  those  days,  so  these  ob¬ 
stacles  were  the  cause  of  no  complaint. 
One  hundred  years  passed  before  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  permission  to  dig  a 
well,  or  to  set  up  a  pump  to  replace  the 
original  well  curb.  At  this  point  it  might 
be  well  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  families 
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that  knew  these  conditions  concerning 
which  we  are  interested  in  making  obser¬ 
vations.  And  these  references  will  indicate 
street  name  origins,  and  at  the  same  time 
localize  certain  points  of  historic  interest. 

The  Towne  Street  followed  the  course 
of  present  North  and  South  Main  Streets 
from  Fox  Point  to  Constitution  Hill,  and 
at  the  Fox  Point  end  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  Tillinghast,  Wickenden  and  Power 
families.  The  name  Power  was  given  to 
one  of  the  very  first  streets,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  the  name 
Wickenden  was  commemorated  in  a  like 
manner  by  the  successors  to  the  original 
Wickenden  estate.  A  Tillinghast  memo¬ 
rial  monument  stands  on  the  Barker 
Playhouse  land,  at  lower  Benefit  Street, 
on  the  original  site  of  the  Tillinghast 
family  burial  ground.  To  the  south  of  the 
main  office  of  the  Providence  Institution 
for  Savings  were  the  home-lots  of  the 
Fields,  prosperous  farmers  and  for  a  long 
period  among  the  chief  landholders  of  the 
town.  The  northernmost  Field  estate  on 
the  Towne  Street  was  the  site  of  the 
Garrison  House  or  block  house  during  the 
Indian  wars.  This  was  one  of  the  largest 
structures  of  the  first  century  of  Provi¬ 
dence  history  and  served  as  a  strong 
fortification  for  the  townsmen  —  they 
fortified  themselves  in  this  wooden  strong¬ 
hold  located  on  or  very  near  the  present 
site  of  the  “Old  Stone  Bank”  and  success¬ 
fully  prevented  the  Indians  from  burning 
the  town  forty  years  after  the  founding  of 
Providence.  College  Hill  marks  the  site 
of  the  Chad  Brown  homestead;  Thomas 
Street,  just  to  the  north  of  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting  House,  was  the  original 
home  site  of  the  Angell  family.  Just  north 
of  the  Angell  house  was  the  dwelling 
place  of  Thomas  Olney,  successor  to 
Roger  Williams.  John  Throckmorton  and 
Joshua  Verin  were  next-door  neighbors  to 
Williams,  whose  home-lot  extended  east 
and  west  parallel  with  all  the  other  lots, 
and,  of  course,  most  everyone  knows  that 
the  Williams  lot  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  St.  John’s  Cathedral  on  North 
Main  Street.  A  few  paces  to  the  north 
of  the  ancient  St.  John’s  churchyard  lived 
Richard  Scot,  one  of  the  first  Quaker 
converts  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  Roger 
Williams,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two 


were  neighbors.  On  the  same  Scot  estate 
lived  William  and  Mary  Dyer,  the  latter 
journeying  from  there  back  to  Boston 
where  she  was  hanged  for  Quakerism. 
Near  present  Olney  Street  lived  Gregory 
Dexter  who  contributed  his  full  share  to 
the  controversies  of  the  day.  A  little 
farther  on  was  Shadrach  Manton,  the 
town  clerk,  who  recorded  for  preserva¬ 
tion  much  of  the  town’s  early  historical 
documents. 

Each  home-lot  had  its  dwelling  place 
with  a  narrow  lawn  before  the  house, 
fronting  on  Towne  Street.  As  soon  as  the 
settlers  began  to  accumulate  herds  of 
cattle,  barns  were  set  up  a  little  to  the 
east  of  the  row  of  houses.  The  eastern 
slope  of  the  hill,  approaching  the  High¬ 
way,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an 
eastern  boundary  line  of  the  home-lots 
that  extended  as  far  as  the  present  line  of 
Hope  Street,  furnished  the  pasture  lands, 
with  brooks,  meadows  and  well-watered 
fields.  That  particular  area  can  be  local¬ 
ized  by  such  present  street  names  as 
Prospect,  Brown,  Thayer,  and  Brook. 
Most  of  the  original  home-lots  had 
orchards  half-way  up  the  western  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  closer  to  the  dwelling  places 
were  the  family  burial  plots.  In  the  very 
near  neighborhood  of  present  Benefit 
Street  the  resting  places  of  the  founders 
and  their  children  were  ranged  in  long  suc¬ 
cession.  There,  from  one  end  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  the  other  lay  the  earlier  gen¬ 
erations  of  Dexters,  Williamses,  Olneys, 
Watermans,  Angells,  Browns,  Crawfords, 
Powers,  Tillinghasts  and  other  illustrious 
patriarchs  of  three  centuries  back.  The 
remains  of  the  founder  and  Mrs.  Williams 
were  interred  in  the  family  plot  just  east 
of  Benefit  Street  near  Bowen  Street  at  the 
rear  of  the  beautiful  Dorr  mansion.  In 
1860,  the  remains  of  Roger  Williams  were 
taken  up  and  placed  in  the  Stephen 
Randall  tomb  in  the  North  Burial  Ground 
for  safekeeping  and  they  remained  there 
until  a  few  years  ago  when  they  were 
transferred  to  the  receiving  vault  of  the 
same  historic  cemetery.  These  remains 
are  now  safely  deposited  in  a  bronze  box 
which  has  been  removed  to  the  special 
crypt  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the 
Roger  Williams  Memorial  on  Prospect 
Terrace  in  Providence. 
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Now  for  a  moment  let  us  consider  the 
breadwinning  activities  of  these  and  other 
families  who  were  the  first  to  come  and 
remain.  At  first  the  settlers  were  well- 
armed,  but  as  their  fowling  pieces  (bell¬ 
muzzled  guns)  wore  out,  they  could  not  be 
repaired  as  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
mechanical  skill,  and  new  fire-arms  could 
not  be  purchased  because  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  capital.  Therefore,  it  became 
necessary  to  hunt  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  the  children  were  taught  the  use  of 
these  primitive  weapons.  Fishing  was 
carried  on  in  a  simple  way  by  individuals 
for  home  use,  and  there  was  no  real 
development  of  that  activity  as  an  in¬ 
dustry,  whereas  fishing  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  wealth  of  Boston.  The 
principal  activity  was  agriculture,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  step  wherever 
men  have  gone  into  the  wilderness,  there 
to  create  for  themselves  homes,  sus¬ 
tenance  and  civilized  order.  The  first 
settlers  of  Providence  were  practically  all 
engaged  in  farming  and  in  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  their  efforts  were  crowned  with 
early  success  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  tools, 
implements  and  capital. 

During  the  first  years,  the  voyages  and 
excursions  of  the  settlers  were  not  ex¬ 
tended  farther  than  between  Towne  Street 
and  certain  points  around  the  headwaters 
of  the  Bay.  And  as  the  highways  in  those 
days  were  mere  bridle  paths  through  the 
woods,  boats  and  canoes  furnished  the 
speediest  forms  of  transportation.  The 
crude  craft  belonging  to  the  settlers  lay 
along  the  beach  in  front  of  Towne  Street; 
a  man  either  fastened  his  canoe  or  his  boat 
to  stakes  or  iron  rings  or  he  beached  it 
high  and  dry  in  front  of  his  dwelling. 
Roger  Williams  is  believed  to  have 
journeyed  by  water  to  his  trading  post 
later  established  near  present  Wickford, 


for,  on  one  of  his  business  trips,  his  canoe 
was  overturned,  his  goods  lost  and  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  There  was 
little  need  for  wharves  then,  for  Massa¬ 
chusetts  merchants  and  occasionally 
Dutch  traders  were  depended  upon  for 
the  sources  of  all  manufactured  articles, 
and  they  had  or  could  purchase  but  few 
of  these. 

Days  were  spent  in  the  fields  or  in  some 
activity  that  would  improve  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Perhaps,  in  the  cool  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  some  of  these  pioneers  would  sit  in 
front  of  their  dwellings  and  smoke  their 
pipes  while  they  contemplated  the  results 
of  their  endeavors  and  mused  upon  what 
the  future  held  in  store.  They  may  have 
visioned  in  their  mind’s  eye  the  great 
thriving  city  that  was  destined  to  grow 
and  expand  upon  the  marshy  lands  on  the 
opposite  shore,  but  little  did  they  realize 
that  they  were  a  vital  part  of  an  immortal 
experiment  that  was  the  direct  forerunner 
of  the  establishment  of  the  first  true 
democracy.  They  were  probably  more 
concerned  with  the  outcome  of  their  next 
harvest,  with  the  discouraging  attitude 
of  their  bitter  Massachusetts  enemies, 
with  the  dangerous  prospect  of  an  Indian 
war  or  with  the  clouds  of  mosquitoes  that 
arose  from  the  marshes  on  the  shoreline 
across  the  way,  from  the  very  area 
that  is  now  the  heart  of  downtown  Provi¬ 
dence. 

At  any  rate,  these  are  just  a  few  of  the 
sidelights  upon  life  and  times  immediately 
after  the  coming  to  these  shores  by  Roger 
Williams.  Such  items  as  these  rarely 
appear  in  the  ordinary  history  books 
although  a  satisfactory  comprehension 
of  the  evolution  of  a  people  is  impossible 
unless  some  intimate  details  are  included 
with  the  highlights,  and  most  of  the  high¬ 
lights  treat  of  political  development. 


THE  GOOD  EARTH 


In  spite  of  its  limited  area,  Rhode  Island 
was  originally  an  agricultural  settle¬ 
ment,  and  that  fact  is  indicated  when  we 
note  that  the  official  name  includes  the 
term  “Plantations.”  The  agricultural 


stage  of  Rhode  Island  society  extended 
from  the  original  settlement  in  1636  down 
to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and,  during  the  following  century,  the  soil 
provided  the  chief  means  of  sustenance. 
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and  was  the  chief  activity,  although  com¬ 
merce  and  manufacturing  grew  steadily, 
particularly  in  Providence  and  other  coast 
towns. 

Many  of  the  first  white  people  to  come 
to  these  shores,  the  Pilgrims,  were 
farmers,  one  reason  why  they  did  not 
remain  in  Holland  where  there  were  few 
opportunities  to  follow  agriculture.  When 
they  arrived  on  these  shores,  they  must 
have  found  their  tasks  in  the  fields  most 
difficult  since  much  of  the  land  was 
heavily  timbered,  and  the  few  tools  they 
brought  with  them  were  crude  and  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  rugged  work  of  clearing  and 
tilling.  The  Indian  natives  encountered 
by  the  pioneers  had  developed  a  primitive 
form  of  agriculture  that  answered  their 
meagre  needs,  but  the  practise  was  con¬ 
sidered  degrading  by  the  men  folks  of  the 
tribes  and  the  task  of  tilling  the  soil, 
tending  the  crops  and  harvesting  fell  to 
the  squaws  and  the  children.  It  must 
have  surprised  the  chiefs  and  braves  to 
see  the  white  men,  claiming  to  be  of  a 
civilized  race,  shouldering  the  heavy 
tasks  in  the  fields  while  the  lighter  work 
in  the  open  was  left  to  the  women  and 
to  the  children  of  the  colonies. 

In  order  to  raise  corn,  the  Indians  in 
these  parts  first  cleared  the  ground  by 
bruising  the  trees  near  the  ground  and 
then  burning  the  trunks  and  roots,  thus 
killing  them  off  and  admitting  enough 
air  and  sunshine  to  grow  patchy  crops 
of  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  peas  and  sun¬ 
flowers.  In  the  spring,  the  dead  trees  on 
the  corn  plots  were  cut  or  broken  down 
and  burned  to  furnish  ashes  for  the  soil. 
Indian  style  cultivation  was  largely  a 
practise  of  scratching  the  ground  with 
sticks  or  bones  and  making  hills  about 
four  feet  apart,  and  this  was  probably 
accomplished  with  wooden  or  stone  hoes, 
or  with  clam  shells.  The  corn  was  dropped 
into  the  hills  and  covered.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  natives  knew  the  value  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  that  dead  fish,  especially  crabs 
and  other  forms  of  shell-fish,  were  often 
used  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  their 
crops. 

Not  unlike  modern  procedure  these 
corn  hills  were  “hilled  up,”  as  the  stalks 
lengthened,  and  the  planting  area  re¬ 
quired  constant  observance  because  of  the 


ravages  of  birds  and  beasts,  a  considerably 
greater  problem  in  those  days  when  a  corn 
field  was  not  much  more  than  a  clearing 
in  a  dense  forest  infested  with  wild  ani¬ 
mals  and  hungry  birds. 

At  harvest  time  some  of  the  green  corn 
was  roasted  or  boiled,  and  some  of  it  was 
dried  in  the  husks  over  fires  or  in  the  hot 
sun.  Then  the  dried  corn  was  husked, 
shelled,  packed  in  birch  bark  boxes  and 
deposited  in  earth  holes  lined  with  more 
bark  for  protection  against  freezing  and 
moisture.  Of  course,  some  of  the  best 
ears  were  saved  for  seed.  How  did  the 
Indians  use  this  corn?  Many  local 
museums  containing  Indian  relics  include 
excellent  specimens  of  stone  mortars  and 
pestles  commonly  used  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  The  mortars  are  generally 
about  the  size  of  a  common  kitchen  mixing 
bowl  and  the  pestles  average  ten  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  They  were  used 
exactly  as  the  old-time  drug  store  utensil 
of  the  same  name  and  universally  used 
when  hard  chemicals  had  to  be  reduced 
to  powder  by  hand.  The  kernels  of  corn 
were  broken  up  in  these  stone  mortars 
and  boiled,  or  pounded  into  meal  and 
baked  in  hot  ashes.  Succotash  was  made 
of  corn  with  some  other  ingredients  such 
as  pumpkins,  berries,  fish,  or  the  flesh  of 
deer,  bear  or  raccoon. 

Cornmeal  mixed  with  maple  sugar  and 
seasoned  with  dried  berries  was  baked 
and  served  as  a  special  delicacy  for  tribal 
gatherings  and  harvest  feasts.  The  more 
one  reads  about  such  customs  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  participated 
in  the  first  Thanksgiving  at  Plymouth, 
the  more  it  appears  that  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  day  of  Thanksgiving  may  have  been 
suggested  to  the  Pilgrims  by  the  friendly 
tribesmen  who  taught  the  white  new¬ 
comers  how  to  wrest  wholesome  food 
from  the  rocky  fields  and  from  the  rolling 
New  England  timberlands.  At  any  rate, 
the  settlers  were  dependent  upon  the  in¬ 
digenous  plants  and  animals  for  food  and 
they  were  not  slow  to  learn  the  Indian 
agricultural  methods  and  to  improve 
upon  them. 

As  soon  as  the  Rhode  Island  colonists 
began  to  reap  reasonable  returns  from 
their  farming,  they  attempted  extensive 
cultivation  of  corn,  pumpkins,  squashes. 
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beans  and  some  imported  grains.  They 
were  not  completely  successful  in  all  en¬ 
deavours  because  of  the  climate  and  soil 
conditions,  but,  on  the  whole,  agriculture 
progressed  and  soon  became  the  most 
important  phase  of  early  Colonial  life. 
Some  tobacco  was  raised  but  none  of  this 
“  vile  ”  weed  could  be  planted  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  meeting-houses. 
Horses,  swine,  cattle  and  goats  roamed  at 
will  in  the  close-at-hand  woodlands,  and 
this  custom  gave  rise  to  many  heated  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  was  the  cause  of  endless 
court  litigation  because  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  roving  herds.  Further  crop 
damage  was  caused  by  such  pests  as 
rabbits  and  squirrels,  for  which  bounties 
were  paid,  and  by  wolves  and  panthers 
that  lived  in  the  woods  in  these  parts  only 
three  centuries  ago,  making  it  necessary 
for  Roger  Williams  and  others  to  keep  a 
large  part  of  their  sheep  and  swine  herds 
down  the  bay  on  Prudence  Island.  Long 
before  the  Revolution,  what  is  now  Rhode 
Island  was  widely  settled  and  many  of 
the  great  problems  of  agriculture  and 
cattle  raising  had  been  fairly  well  solved. 
An  early  writer  said:  “Rhode  Island 
Colony  in  general  is  a  country  for  pasture, 
not  for  grain;  by  extending  along  the 
shore  of  the  ocean  and  a  great  bay,  the 
air  is  softened  by  a  sea  vapour  which  fer- 
tilizeth  the  soil;  their  winters  are  shorter 
and  softer  than  up  island;  (by  the  way, 
this  was  written  in  1760)  it  is  noted  for 
dairies  whence  the  best  cheese  made  in 
any  part  of  New  England  is  called  abroad 
‘Rhode  Island  Cheese.’” 

The  raising  of  neat  cattle  two  hundred 
years  ago  in  old  South  County  naturally 
produced  a  surplus  of  milk,  particularly 
during  the  summer  months,  and  since  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  product  made 
shipment  impossible  under  the  conditions 
then  prevailing,  it  was  not  long  before  the 
settlers  began  to  convert  some  of  this 
surplus  milk  into  cheese.  By  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  unbelievable 
quantities  were  made  and  exported,  not 
only  to  the  other  American  colonies,  but 
to  all  parts  of  British  America  and  to 
Europe.  ...  It  seems  hardly  possible 
that  cheese-making  on  a  large  scale  was 
a  fact  at  such  an  early  date,  but  by  the 
middle  of  the  following  century  it  was  cer¬ 


tainly  well  established  and  cheese  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  principal  product  of  the 
Narragansett  Country  until  after  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  Cheese  continued  to  be 
pre-eminent  until  the  price  of  butter 
increased,  and  it  became  more  profitable 
to  use  the  cream  for  the  latter  product 
.  .  .  Robert  Hazard,  of  South  County 
fame,  had  as  many  as  twelve  negro  slave 
women,  each  with  an  assistant,  in  his 
extensive  dairy  and  it  was  said  that  these 
women  produced  twelve  to  twenty-four 
cheeses  a  day.  The  cheese  presses  were 
of  many  sizes  and  types,  some  made  one 
cheese  at  a  time  while  others  were  of  the 
multiple  type,  and  were  developed  at  a 
later  date.  Pressure  was  applied,  in  most 
cases,  through  a  combination  of  pulleys 
and  levers.  A  weight  was  attached  to  the 
end  of  the  lever  to  give  a  constant  pres¬ 
sure.  One  small  table  press,  preserved 
today,  was  operated  with  wooden  screws. 
The  cheese  was  pressed  over-night  with 
moderate  pressure,  then  it  was  turned 
over  and  pressed  on  the  reverse  side.  It 
was  removed  from  the  hoop  and  thor¬ 
oughly  coated  with  butter  and  salt  and 
placed  on  a  cheese  ladder  to  ripen.  The 
ripening  took  several  months  and  during 
this  period  the  cheese  had  to  be  turned 
over  and  buttered  daily.  Much  of  this 
product  was  made  during  July  and 
August,  but  the  daily  turning  and  butter¬ 
ing  continued  until  cold  weather. 

A  chopping-bee,  similar  to  a  quilting 
bee,  or  a  husking  bee  (“bee”  signifying  a 
sort  of  community  cooperation),  was  a 
common  method  of  clearing  land  among 
the  pioneers.  The  “drive ”  which  brought 
the  day’s  work  to  a  climax,  consisted  in 
felling  a  great  tree  on  top  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  trees  half  cut  through  the 
trunks,  thus  breaking  down  a  whole 
group  of  trees  at  once.  This  wholesale 
method  of  felling  trees  was  dangerous, 
especially  in  windy  weather,  and  accidents 
were  common.  A  large  part  of  the  Colo¬ 
nial  farmer’s  energy  was  spent  in  building 
rail  fences  and  stonewalls  when  it  was 
found  more  advantageous  and  economical 
to  enclose  horses,  goats,  cows  and  pigs  on 
home  property. 

The  women,  like  some  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  today,  pickled,  dried  and  preserved 
fruits  in  the  Fall,  and  according  to  early 
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accounts,  the  preserves  put  away  for  the 
winter  were  so  rich  and  spicy  that  there 
was  little  need  of  sealing  the  jars  and 
containers  air-tight. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  agriculture  in  Rhode  Island  was  the 
mainstay  of  ninety  percent  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  although  it  was  conducted  in  a  very 
careless  way.  The  implements  were  still 
clumsy,  the  livestock  neglected,  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  wasted,  and  rotation  of  crops  was 
not  practised.  LTnder  these  conditions  the 
land  at  length  became  exhausted  or  failed 
to  respond  to  poor  cultivation.  One  au¬ 
thority  laid  these  conditions  to  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  labor  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  for  seed,  insufficient 


fertilizing,  the  want  of  good  crop  rotation 
and  laxity  in  clearing  the  ground.  The 
farming  tools  consisted  of  hoes,  rakes, 
harrows,  pitch-forks,  shovels,  plows,  carts 
and  lumber  wagons. 

That  in  general  is  a  brief  picture  of  an 
early  activity  that  flourished  as  long  as  it 
was  the  chief  means  of  sustaining  life  and 
earning  a  small  profit.  Agriculture  rapidly 
ceased  to  be  an  important  phase  of  gaining 
a  livelihood  when  migration  to  the  more 
fertile  mid-western  areas  began,  when 
young  men  looked  to  the  sea  for  more 
profitable  and  more  adventurous  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  when  this  particular  area  rose  in 
importance  as  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  center. 


THE  FAMILY  TABLE 


Before  the  coming  of  the  first  white 
settlers  to  what  is  now  Providence, 
the  natives  who  resided  there  depended  al¬ 
most  entirely  for  their  sustenance  upon 
the  visible  bounties  of  nature,  upon  all 
things  edible  which  were  near  at  hand, 
easy  to  get  and  simple  to  serve  in  primi¬ 
tive  fashion.  The  local  Indians  did  prac¬ 
tise  a  simple  form  of  agriculture,  which 
amounted  to  not  much  more  than  planting 
kernels  of  corn  in  holes  and  hilling  up  with 
stone  implements,  but  the  Narragansetts, 
Wampanoags  and  Sagonates  and  other 
Southern  New  England  tribes  principally 
ate  what  could  be  killed  with  arrows  and 
clubs  in  the  forest,  what  could  be  dug 
from  the  soft  mud  and  sandy  shores  near¬ 
by,  what  could  be  speared  or  clubbed  in 
shallow  inland  waters,  and  what  grew  in 
season  on  trees,  bushes  and  vines.  It  was 
truly  self-service  around  here  in  Indian 
days,  except  that  those  who  wanted  to 
eat,  had  to  work  for  it,  and  harder  than 
we  have  been  accustomed. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  know  about 
Roger  Williams  after  he  paddled  his 
canoe  across  the  Seekonk  River  and 
around  Fox  Point  to  land  on  a  sandy 
beach  near  what  is  now  the  west  side  of 
North  Main  Street,  Providence,  is  that 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  Indians  and 
invited  to  partake  of  a  meal  consisting 


of  boiled  fish  and  succotash.  The  fish 
may  have  been  mackerel,  herring  or  even 
scup,  but,  no  matter,  boiled  fish  of  some 
kind  thus  became  the  number  one  item  on 
the  all-time  Rhode  Island  menu,  along 
with  the  succotash,  which  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  cooked  mixture  of  corn  and  some 
type  of  pod  bean.  From  that  great  mo¬ 
ment  in  history,  the  fare  of  white  men 
expanded  in  variety,  as  the  size  of  the 
settlements  grew,  as  firearms  and  farming 
implements  became  more  plentiful  and  as 
those  who  had  previously  lived  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  later  in  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere  on  this  side,  discovered  the 
sources  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  fruits,  berries 
and  herbs,  close-at-hand  in  their  new¬ 
found  home.  These  they  secured  from 
forest,  field  and  from  the  waters  of  rivers 
and  bays,  and  prepared  for  eating  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  their 
mother  country.  And,  later,  when  “These 
Plantations”  developed  into  actual  prod¬ 
uce-raising  farms,  and  beef,  cattle  and 
swine  were  imported  from  England,  the 
founding  fathers  and  their  families  had 
as  much  to  eat  as  we  have  had.  The  only 
difference  lies  in  the  relationship  of 
Rhode  Islanders  to  their  food  supplies, 
then  and  now.  For  a  long,  long  time 
after  Roger  Williams  had  his  reception 
and  meal  on  the  shores  of  the  headwaters 
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of  Narragansett  Bay,  in  1636,  practically 
everyone  living  here  actually  worked  at 
the  business  of  procuring  food.  Most  of 
the  colonists  were  engaged  in  agriculture 
all  year  round  and  they  shared  in  the  eat¬ 
ing  of  what  they  raised.  What  was  raised 
and  could  not  be  eaten  by  themselves  was 
sold  to  others  within  and  without  the 
colonies,  and,  so,  some  folks  began  to 
make  money  as  well  as  keep  their  stom¬ 
achs  full.  And,  then,  as  Rhode  Island 
evolved  into  a  ship-building  and  export¬ 
ing  colony,  and  later  into  a  manufacturing 
state,  less  and  less  of  its  population 
actually  put  its  hands  into  the  dirt  to 
bring  forth  things  to  eat.  And  this  has 
gone  on  steadily  in  one  direction  until 
the  hurried  return  to  the  soil  during 
World  War  II. 

For  a  long,  long  time  Rhode  Islanders 
were  close  to  other  sources  of  food  sup¬ 
plies  besides  plowed  fields,  grazing  pas¬ 
tures  and  fruit  orchards.  On  the  tables  of 
the  pioneers  could  be  found  bear  meat, 
venison  stew,  and  coon  pie,  all  products 
of  the  long  blunderbuss  suspended,  when 
not  working,  on  the  mantel  over  the  fire¬ 
place.  The  ale-wives,  cod  and  mackerel 
in  the  salt  barrel  were  products  of  the 
homespun  seine  hanging  to  dry  over  the 
wall  out  back  and  the  hand-made  hook 
and  trusted  flax  handline  kept  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place  for  the  after-supper  sail 
down  the  Bay.  Butter  came  into  being 
with  a  little  patience  and  a  strong  right 
arm,  and  cheese,  likewise,  evolved  out  of 
good  luck  with  the  cows  and  hard  work 
in  the  buttery.  As  to  flour  for  bread, 
biscuits  and  flap-jacks,  there  was  the 
town  miller  a  mile  or  two  up  the  road,  but 
the  heavy  sacks  had  to  be  hauled  to  the 
side  of  the  great  revolving  stones,  hauled 
back  again  and  carefully  stored  to  keep 
away  moisture  and  mice.  Stuffed  par¬ 
tridge,  baked  duck  or  roasted  pheasant 
were  not  supplied  by  any  fancy  meat 
market,  but  found  their  way  to  the  table 
by  way  of  long  hours  in  tangled  under¬ 
brush,  and  by  way  of  a  dependable  gun 
and  a  keen  eye.  Anything  in  the  way  of 
variety,  especially  in  the  line  of  meat  and 
fish,  came  from  someone’s  ingenuity, 
patience  and  time. 

Very  nearly  gone  are  our  abilities  to 
procure  what  we  eat,  and  gone  too  are 


many  of  the  things  once  relished  by  our 
ancestors.  In  our  times,  especially  for 
Sunday  dinners,  anything  outside  of  beef, 
lamb,  pork  or  chicken,  and  turkey  occa¬ 
sionally,  has  come  to  be  a  novelty,  a 
breaking  of  the  tradition,  looked  upon  by 
the  eaters  with  disappointment  if  not 
misgivings.  But,  from  the  private  collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Albert  E.  Lownes,  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  widely  regarded  as  an  authority 
in  most  things  of  New  England  antiquity, 
and  from  other  reliable  sources  as  well, 
have  been  discovered  some  very  tempting 
dishes,  common  hereabouts  a  long  time 
ago,  and  these  are  passed  on  to  present 
and  future  generations  of  perplexed  house¬ 
wives  who  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  to 
know  what  the  “Fanny  Farmers”  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  recommended  for 
good  eating. 

Have  you  ever  tried  pickled  mush¬ 
rooms  ?  All  you  do  is  “  put  the  mushrooms 
into  spring  water,  rub  them  with  a  flannel, 
then  take  them  out  of  the  water  and  put 
in  a  pan  with  a  little  salt.  Boil  them  in 
their  own  liquor  over  a  fire  half  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  —  then  drain  them  and  put  in 
a  cloth  to  dry  —  take  a  quart  of  white 
wine  vinegar  and  a  quart  of  white  wine  — 
boil  it  and  let  stand  to  be  cold.  Put  your 
mushrooms  in  a  bottle.  Just  cover  them 
and  put  in  a  good  deal  of  spiced  nutmegs 
—  tie  them  down  very  close  —  they  will 
keep  a  year.” 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  white  soup 
from  a  knuckle  of  veal;  how  to  ragout  a 
buttock  of  beef,  souse  a  pike,  fricassee  a 
hare;  how  to  make  cowslip  wine;  how  to 
prepare  potted  fish;  and  would  you  know 
how  to  go  about  mixing  up  a  Hunter’s 
pudding?  It’s  hard  to  believe,  but,  there 
was  a  time  when  folks  who  once  lived 
right  here  would  take,  no  more,  no  less 
than  “a  cow’s  udder  and  first  boil  it  well; 
then  stick  it  thick  all  over  with  cloves; 
then  when  it  is  cold,  spit  it,  and  lay  it  on 
the  fire,  and  apply  it  well  with  basting  of 
sweet  butter,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently 
roasted  and  brown,  then  dredge,  and  draw 
it  from  the  fire,  take  vinegar  and  butter, 
and  put  it  on  a  chafing  dish  and  coals, 
and  boil  it  with  white  bread  crumbs,  till 
it  be  thick;  then  put  to  it  good  store  of 
sugar  and  cinnamon,  and  putting  it  into  a 
clean  dish,  lay  the  cows  udder  therein,  and 
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trim  the  sides  of  the  dish  with  sugar,  and 
so  serve  it  up.” 

That  may  have  looked  tempting  when 
served  in  all  its  glory,  with  the  sides  of  the 
dish  well  trimmed  with  sugar,  but  those 
who  annually  study  the  enticing  pictures 
in  the  seed  catalogs  may  find  more  help 
with  their  home  garden  plans  in  a  listing 
of  the  very  vegetables  that  were  being 
successfully  grown  right  here  not  so  many 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Providence. 
For  a  long,  long  time  in  Rhode  Island, 
people  lived  well,  ate  well,  fought  hard 
battles,  gained  precious  victories,  estab¬ 


lished  a  good  way  of  life  and  gave  us  all  we 
have.  In  their  wide  fields  and  on  the 
sunny  hillsides,  in  the  rich,  fertile,  God- 
given  soil,  upon  which  we  are  now  privi¬ 
leged  to  walk,  they  raised  and  ate 
cabbages,  lettuce,  sorrel,  parsley,  chervel, 
winter  and  summer  savory,  thyme,  sage, 
carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  radishes,  turnips, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas  of  all  sorts, 
garden  beans  and  corn.  With  very  few 
exceptions  all  that  Nature  generously 
provided  the  first  settlers  for  sustenance, 
is  still  here  somewhere  if  we  will  but  take 
it. 


“A  LITTLE  KEY” 


The  Rhode  Island  Historian  is  often 
asked:  “What  are  the  meanings  of 
Indian  words  such  as  Narragansett,  Co- 
cumcussoc,  Seekonk?”  or,  “How  do  you 
translate  Kickamuit  and  Pettaquams- 
cutt?  ”  Answers  to  such  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions  would  not  be  complete  unless  some 
explanation  of  the  Indian  language  in 
these  parts  were  given  along  with  the 
requested  English  translations.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  answer  all  common  que¬ 
ries  of  this  nature,  the  following  account 
treats  of  the  local  Indian  language  in  gen¬ 
eral,  although  it  would  be  correct  to  refer 
to  this  subject  as  the  “Indian  tongue,” 
inasmuch  as  the  natives  who  resided  in 
New  England  conversed  and  used  some 
form  of  sign  communication  with  each 
other,  but  did  not  practise  any  form  of 
writing. 

Thirteen  years  after  he  came  to  America, 
and  seven  years  after  he  founded  the 
settlement  of  Providence,  Roger  Williams, 
in  1643,  returned  to  England  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  securing  a  charter  of  government 
for  his  colony.  On  board  a  Dutch  ship 
that  carried  him  across  the  Atlantic,  Wil¬ 
liams  composed,  or  compiled,  the  manu¬ 
script  for  a  publication  containing  much 
that  is  known  up  to  the  present  about  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Narragansett, 
Wampanoag,  Pequot,  Nipmuc,  Penobscot 
and  other  New  England  tribes.  The  full 
title  of  this  publication  is  a  lengthy  one, 
but  it  should  be  quoted:  “A  Key  into  the 


Language  of  America  or  An  help  to  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Natives  in  that  part  of  America 
called  New  England.  Together  with  brief e 
observations  of  the  customes ,  Manners , 
Worships  etc .,  of  the  aforesaid  Natives,  in . 
Peace  and  Warre,  in  Life  and  Death.  On 
all  which  are  added  Spirituall  Observations, 
Generali  and  Particular  by  the  Authour ,  of 
chief  and  special  use  ( upon  all  occasions ,) 
to  all  the  English  Inhabiting  those  parts ;  yet 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  view  of  all 
men  / 

The  author  dedicated  his  book,  or 
“Key,”  to  “My  deare  and  Welbeloved 
friends  and  Countrey-men,  in  Old  and 
New  England,”  and  he  referred  to  this 
literary  effort  as  a  vocabulary  and  phrase- 
book,  and  not  in  any  sense,  a  grammar.  It 
was  intended  for  use  as  a  quick  reference 
for  persons  desiring  to  converse  with  the 
natives  and  reminds  one  of  those  “Easy- 
to-Speak-in-French”  handbooks  for  tour¬ 
ists,  containing  phrases  such  as  “Have 
you  seen  the  gentleman's  umbrella?", 
“The  walking  stick  of  the  man  is  lost,” 
printed  side  by  side  in  English  and 
French.  Additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  native  tongue  also  comes  from  the 
literary  labors  of  John  Eliot,  sometimes 
called  “The  Apostle  to  the  Indians,”  who 
was  born  in  England  in  1604,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Eliot 
came  to  America  in  1631,  and  shortly 
thereafter  became  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Roxbury,  where  he  remained  until  his 
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death,  in  1690.  From  the  first  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  missionary  work 
among  the  Indians.  He  learned  to  speak 
their  language,  often  preaching  to  them, 
using  their  words,  and  he  performed  an 
amazing  work  in  the  way  of  translation, 
including  the  complete  Bible.  A  society 
was  formed  in  England  to  support  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts  among  the  New  England 
natives,  and  at  the  expense  of  this  organ¬ 
ization,  Eliot’s  translation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  was  printed  at  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1663,  becoming  the  first  Bible 
published  in  America.  An  essay  by  John 
Eliot  entitled  “The  Indian  Grammar 
Begun”  is  just  what  the  title  implies  “an 
elementary  grammar  intended,”  as  he 
said,  “to  bring  the  Indian  language  into 
rules,  for  the  help  of  such  as  desire  to 
learn  the  same,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel  among  them." 

Both  Williams  and  Eliot  had  the  same 
idea,  that  of  converting  the  red  men  to 
Christianity,  and  both  were  successful  to 
a  degree.  Thus,  to  the  works  of  these 
scholars  must  one  go  for  authority  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  meaning,  or  significance,  of 
many  words  which  have  become  as  com¬ 
mon  in  New  England  as  many  of  strictly 
English  origin.  But,  first,  what  is  known 
of  the  original  edition  of  the  famous 
“Key”?  During  the  thirteen  years  of  his 
sojourn  in  America,  Williams  had  spent 
a  great  amount  of  his  time  among  the 
various  neighbor  tribes.  Before  he  came 
to  Providence,  his  pilgrimages  into  the 
wilderness  had  taken  him  to  Wampanoag 
territory  around  Plymouth,  and  long, 
before  his  hurried  departure  from  Salem, 
visits  among  friends  in  the  forest  were 
frequent  and  often  prolonged.  Later, 
when  he  spent  the  early  months  of  the 
year  1636  with  his  friend  Massasoit,  at 
Sowams,  now  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  he 
found  many  opportunities  as  trader, 
peace-maker,  treaty-negotiator,  and 
preacher,  to  travel  far  among  the  scat¬ 
tered  villages  and  camping  places,  often 
eating  with  the  tribesmen,  sleeping  in 
their  wigwams  and  rough  shelters,  joining 
the  circle  around  the  fires,  observing  their 
emotions  in  times  of  good  fortune,  as  well 
as  in  times  of  trouble. 

Being  a  man  of  uncommon  intellect,  a 
scholar  in  every  sense,  Williams  was  quick 


to  observe  that  these  people  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  along  with  each  other, 
although  few  white  men  had  any  idea  of 
what  the  Indians  were  saying  when  they 
addressed  each  other  with  guttural  expres¬ 
sions  and  croak-like  sounds.  Obviously,  it 
was  the  same  in  reverse.  “  I  love  you,"  con¬ 
veyed  nothing  to  a  comely  Narragansett 
princess;  “Cowammaunsh,”  was  no  more 
than  a  strange  sound  to  a  handsome  young 
white  hunter,  although  both  expressions 
had  identical  meanings.  Evidently,  Wil¬ 
liams  made  a  practice  of  recording  native 
conversations,  for  the  spellings  which  have 
been  handed  down  for  more  than  three 
centuries  are  Williams’  own  phonetic  in¬ 
terpretations  of  utterances  as  he  heard 
them.  By  degrees  he  was  able  to  simplify 
and  correct  the  words  listed  and,  finally, 
determine  upon  reasonably  accurate  tran¬ 
scriptions  and  translations. 

On  the  voyage  to  England,  he  had  his 
notes  and  records  along,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  long  hours  at  sea  were  devoted 
chiefly  to  study  of  the  material  collected 
and  to  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 
Williams  may  have  completed  much  of 
the  editing  before  reaching  England,  since 
his  material  was  promptly  turned  over  to 
a  London  printer,  Gregory  Dexter,  who 
produced  the  first  edition  within  a  short 
time.  Dexter  came  to  iVmerica  with  Wil¬ 
liams,  in  1644,  and  became  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Providence.  The 
second  edition  of  the  “Key"  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  third  edition  appeared  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  1827,  as  Volume  1  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society  Collections.  The 
fourth  came  out,  in  1866,  as  Volume  1  of 
the  Narragansett  Club  Publications.  The 
fifth  edition  was  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  Miss  Caroline  Hazard 
and  was  issued  during  the  1936  Tercen¬ 
tenary  observance. 

Many  of  the  familiar  place  names,  such 
as  Weybosset,  Quonochontaug,  Quins- 
nicket,  Aquidneck,  Annaquatucket,  Anna- 
womscutt,  Popasquash,  Mashapaug, 
Kickamuit,  Matunuck,  Misquamicut, 
Touisset  etc.,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
“Key,”  which  leads  one  to  believe  that 
many  of  these  had  no  exact  meaning,  and 
were  nothing  more  than  simple  geograph- 
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ical  designations  arbitrarily  applied  to 
certain  places  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  There  were  exceptions,  naturally, 
such  as  Pawtucket,  Pawtuxet,  and  Paw- 
catuck  which  appear  to  be  variations  of 
the  same  word.  Since  each  of  these 
three  forms  applies  to  a  river  having 
falls  of  water  at  a  particular  point,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  when  an  Indian 
used  one  or  another  of  these  he  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  waterfall.  On  the  other  hand 
three  different  interpreters  may  have 
arrived  at  nearly  identical  impressions 
of  what  the  Indians  said,  and  meant,  in 
this  case. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
spelling  of  commonly  used  Indian  names 
for  rivers,  hills,  lakes,  ponds,  knolls  and 
other  topographical  features.  The  local 
tribal  designation,  Narragansett,  has 
passed  a  long  series  of  variations  in  spell¬ 
ing  since  the  original  Providence  deed  was 
signed.  On  the  document  the  name  was 
spelled  Nanheggansuck,  but  among  many 
thereafter  it  was  always  Nahiganset.  At 
the  time  of  this  writing  the  co-sachems 
who  sold  the  land  to  Williams  and  his 
associates  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
Canonicus  and  Miantonomo,  but  the  deed 
of  purchase  had  them  as  Caunanicusse 
and  Meiantunnomu.  Curious  as  it  may 
appear  at  this  date,  one  of  the  first  spell¬ 
ings  of  Connecticut  was  Quinitikticutt. 

When  one  sets  out  to  determine  an 
exact  English  translation  of  an  Indian 
place  name,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
practically  all  such  designations  were 
originally  nothing  more  than  what  Wil¬ 
liams,  Eliot  or  some  other  early  student  of 
the  language  thought  they  heard  spoken, 
and  thus  they  were  recorded  in  combina¬ 


tions  of  English  vowels  and  consonants. 
Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  great 
many  of  these  words  have  passed  through 
a  long  series  of  changes  in  spelling,  so,  if 
the  natives  did  have  some  system  of  put¬ 
ting  sounds  together  to  create  a  word  or 
phrase  having  a  distinct  meaning,  three 
centuries  of  simplification,  or  word  stream¬ 
lining,  has  pretty  well  obliterated  the 
system. 

In  brief,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  most 
Indian  names  which  continue  to  be  com¬ 
monly  used  for  geographical  points  and 
other  places  can  have  no  definite  English 
translations.  They  may  have  had  at  the 
time  of  the  white  man’s  arrival,  and  long 
before,  but,  as  yet,  no  method  has  been 
discovered  whereby  one  might  be  reason¬ 
ably  accurate  in  his  deductions.  However, 
Roger  Williams  has  left  us  accurate  trans¬ 
lations  of  words  and  phrases  which  the 
natives  used  in  carrying  on  simple  con¬ 
versation  in  their  households,  on  the  hunt, 
in  speaking  of  their  sleep  and  lodgings,  of 
their  person  and  parts  of  the  body,  of  the 
heavenly  lights,  of  the  winds  and  other 
elements,  of  the  earth  and  the  fruits 
thereof,  of  beasts,  clothing,  religion,  trad¬ 
ing,  sickness,  war,  and  of  death  and  burial. 
And,  too,  he  has  left  us  an  explanation  of 
their  system  of  counting,  Nquit,  Neesse, 
Nish,  Yoh,  Napanna,  Qutta,  Enada, 
Shwosuck,  Pashkugit,  Piuck,  were  num¬ 
bers  one  to  ten  in  Indian  as  nearly  as  he 
could  determine. 

The  Roger  Williams  “Key”  was  prop¬ 
erly  titled,  for,  at  least,  the  volume  opens 
the  door  to  that  concerning  which  many 
continue  to  be  curious,  or,  as  the  author 
observed:  “a  little  Key  may  open  a  box, 
where  lies  a  bunch  of  Keys.” 


EARLY  TAXATION 


The  fiscal  history  of  what  is  now  Rhode 
Island  began  in  the  three  colonial 
towns,  Providence,  Portsmouth  and  New¬ 
port;  Warwick,  also  one  of  the  four  orig¬ 
inal  towns  did  not  organize  itself  under  a 
local  government  until  1647,  so,  for  the 
origin  of  matters  fiscal  in  these  parts,  we 
must  look  at  the  records  of  the  original 


settlement  at  the  head  of  Narragansett 
Bay,  and  at  the  records  of  the  two  com¬ 
munities  on  the  great  island  down  the 
Bay. 

It  requires  neither  facts  nor  the  process 
of  deduction  to  reconstruct  life  under 
simple  civil  government  immediately  after 
the  Portsmouth  settlers  moved  in,  divided 
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up  the  land  and  erected  crude  dwellings. 
The  leaders  of  the  group  that  went  down 
the  Bay  to  establish  a  colony  were  men 
who  had  previously  owned  property,  and 
some  of  them  were  well-trained  in  law. 
At  the  outset,  individual  effort  was  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  clear  recognition  of  the 
right  of  private  property  in  land,  although 
privately-owned  land  could  not  be  sold  to 
a  non-resident  without  the  town’s  ap¬ 
proval.  The  system  or  structure  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  early  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  consisted  of  a  legislative  depart¬ 
ment —  the  town  meeting,  or  assembly; 
an  administrative  department  —  the 
judge  and  elders,  elected  to  serve  for  one 
year  or  until  successors  were  appointed, 
and  vested  with  ordinance-making  powers 
(rules  and  regulations)  subject  to  the 
town  meeting;  and,  finally  a  judicial  de¬ 
partment  with  original  cognizance  of  all 
kinds  of  cases.  Not  long  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  two  separate  towns,  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Newport,  a  miniature  state,  or 
colony,  was  formed,  of  which  these  two 


towns  were  component  parts.  To  each 
local  organization  was  reserved  full  and 
complete  authority  in  all  strictly  local 
matters,  while  the  central  government 
with  its  governor,  deputy-governor  and 
assistants  and  general  assembly,  was 
vested  with  authority  over  the  general 
matters  of  the  towns.  Here  then  was  a 
thorough-going  system  of  governmental 
organization  in  what  has  become  the 
American  way,  in  which  individual  rights 
and  privileges  on  the  one  side  were  bal¬ 
anced  by  individual  obligations  and  duties 
on  the  other.  The  individual  yielded 
obedience  and  was  protected  by  the  su¬ 
preme  state.  For  that  protection  and  for 
other  benefits  to  the  individual  sharer  in 
corporate  life,  membership  fees,  dues,  or 
taxes  had  to  be  paid,  and  not  much  time 
elapsed  after  the  establishment  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  and  Newport  before  the  tax  col¬ 
lector  was  on  the  job. 

The  first  proposed  levy  upon  the  people 
was  in  the  form  of  a  land  tax.  A  general 
fence,  a  common  fence  five  rails  high  was 
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to  be  erected  “at  the  head  of  the  spring” 
in  Portsmouth,  and  the  charge  was  to  be 
borne  proportionately  to  every  man’s 
allotment,  but  that  fence  was  not  built, 
and  the  tax  was  not  assessed.  But,  taxes 
were  soon  levied  and  collected,  with  assess¬ 
ments  based  upon  the  ability  of  those 
taxed.  In  Newport,  the  first  compact  of 
Government  included  the  clause  “we  do 
engage  ourselves  to  bear  equal  charges 
answerable  to  our  strengths  and  estates  in 
common.”  As  to  the  use  of  public  funds  in 
those  days,  we  find  that  roads  were  built, 
wolf  catchers  were  provided,  and  the  town 
watch  was  maintained  at  the  public  charge. 

The  same  as  today,  the  public  treasury 
was  occasionally  fattened  by  fines  imposed 
upon  individuals  for  the  breaches  of  the 
law,  and,  in  addition,  the  sale  of  common 
land,  or  town  property,  brought  receipts 
that  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Town 
Treasurer.  These  sources  of  income,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  levies  of  assessments  or 
taxes,  made  it  possible  for  Portsmouth 
and  Newport  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
government  for  the  common  good  and 
balance  the  books. 

In  early  Providence,  in  the  beginning, 
things  were  different.  Both  the  soil  and 
people  were  poor,  in  sharp  contrast  to 
conditions  in  the  island  towns  that  came 
into  being  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Williams  settlement.  Someone  has  ob¬ 
served  that  many  of  the  adventurers  who 
soon  began,  after  1636,  to  seek  association 
with  Roger  Williams  were  prone  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  absence  of  religious  powers  in  the 
voluntary  compact  of  government  as  an 
absence  of  moral  obligations  also.  The 
original  purchasers,  or  Plantation  pro¬ 
prietors,  attempted  to  retain  exclusive 
ownership  of  all  the  common  lands,  and 
quarrels  over  land  questions  caused  no 
end  of  bitter  contention.  Added  to  this, 
Samuel  Gorton,  who  later  founded  War¬ 
wick,  appeared  on  the  scene  claiming  that 
the  Providence  government  was  invalid 
without  the  sanction  of  English  author¬ 
ities,  and  Gorton’s  views  were  supported 
by  many  in  the  town. 

All  this  free  play  of  self-interest  and  the 
disconcerting  challenge  to  local  authority 
in  government  led  to  excessive  individ¬ 
ualism,  to  a  system  of  voluntary  govern¬ 
ment  so  unstable  that  its  decrees  could 


only  be  enforced  by  the  individual  consent 
of  each  and  all,  and  to  a  general  lack  of 
the  sense  of  corporate  life.  One  can  well 
imagine  what  problems  Williams  and  his 
associates  faced  in  managing  the  financial 
affairs  of  early  Providence. 

The  income  of  the  town  was  derived 
from  fines,  the  collection  of  which  was 
practically  impossible;  from  sales  of  land, 
the  payments  for  which  were,  in  some 
cases,  delayed  for  years;  and  perhaps  from 
taxation,  though  the  earliest  record  of  a 
tax  in  Providence  is  dated  1650,  when  an 
assessment  was  made  on  live-stock  only. 
Later  on,  when  government  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  among  the  four  original  towns  of 
Rhode  Island,  under  an  English  charter, 
Providence,  as  well  as  the  other  three 
towns,  had  greater  success  in  collecting 
funds  from  individuals.  But,  it  was  a  long 
time,  until  within  a  few  years  previous  to 
1710,  before  taxes  were  assessed  at  regular 
or  stated  intervals  or  periods.  Up  to  then 
taxes  as  such  were  in  the  nature  of  an 
extraordinary  source  of  income  —  a  sort 
of  back-log,  only  to  be  used  in  case  of 
necessity.  In  actual  practice,  taxes  were 
resorted  to  only  as  the  current  expenses 
of  the  colony  or  town  exceeded  the  current 
income,  and  some  supplementary  income 
became  necessary  to  pay  accrued  debts, 
or  they  were  levied  for  some  special  pur¬ 
pose  too  costly  to  be  paid  for  in  any  other 
way.  If  a  town  wanted  a  new  jail,  a  pow¬ 
der  house,  stronger  stocks,  a  toller,  or 
an  extra  constable,  every  one  virtually 
chipped  in  to  pay  the  costs.  It  was 
like  buying  a  new  carpet  for  a  church,  or 
establishing  a  flower  fund  among  lodge 
members.  For  three  quarters  of  a  century 
after  the  settling  of  colonies  on  the  shores 
of  Narragansett  Bay,  there  were  a  very 
few  instances  of  an  assessment  of  so  large 
a  sum  as  to  leave  any  surplus  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  which  the  government  might  subse¬ 
quently  expend  for  several  purposes. 
Money  was  not  raised  in  anticipation  of 
public  needs,  and,  during  most  of  the 
period  the  length  of  time  given  for  the 
collection  and  assessment  of  taxes  and  the 
semi-annual  election  of  the  deputies  en¬ 
abled  one  session  of  the  legislature  to 
repeal  a  tax  assessment  law  passed  by  its 
predecessor  before  the  law  could  be 
enforced. 
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It  was  certainly  a  case  of  pay-as-you-go 
in  the  first  century  of  Rhode  Island  his¬ 
tory,  and  it  is  still  a  good  idea,  as  long  as 
wars  and  other  unavoidable  burdens  upon 
corporate  bodies  of  humans  run  up  public 
debts  which  must  be  paid.  For  at  least 
two  decades  after  the  beginning  of  Rhode 
Island,  taxes  caused  no  hardships,  for  in 
1654,  Roger  Williams  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
England,  describing  the  blessings  of  free 
government.  In  part  he  wrote:  “Sir,  we 
have  not  known  what  an  excise  means,  we 
have  almost  forgotten  what  tythes  are; 
yea,  or  taxes  either  to  church  or  common- 
weale,”  and  from  all  accounts  Mr.  Williams 
was  not  far  from  the  literal  truth. 

When  did  taxation  in  Rhode  Island 
cease  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
free-will  giving,  and  become  compulsory 


in  character?  A  good  guess  would  be, 
when  we  first  began  to  have  such  things 
as  politicians.  No  doubt  the  entrance  of 
professional  politicians  did  help  put  an 
end  to  taxation  of  a  voluntary  character, 
but  the  present  theory  of  requiring  every¬ 
one  to  pay  so  much,  at  a  certain  time,  or 
else,  as  we  say,  can  be  dated  to  the  time 
of  the  so-called  Queen  Anne’s  War,  when 
the  local  colonists  were  required  to  stand 
back  of  large  expenditures  for  military 
defense.  That  was  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  With  the  coming 
of  war  came  taxes  and  since  that  time, 
taxes,  from  which  no  one  has  been  exempt, 
in  one  form  or  another,  have  been  ever 
present.  Unless  some  better  means  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  government 
can  be  found,  taxes  are  here  to  stay. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


Sickness  and  death  always  follow  closely 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  pioneer,  and, 
without  any  question,  someone  among  the 
little  group  of  pioneers  who  first  settled 
Providence  was  looked  upon  as  the  au¬ 
thority  in  the  important  matter  of  health. 
Roger  Williams,  who  seemed  to  have  been 
well-informed  about  many  things,  may 
have  been  the  earliest  Rhode  Island 
“Doctor”  who  prescribed  simple  decoc¬ 
tions,  ointments  and  oils  for  ailing  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  flock,  or,  one  of  his  associates 
may  have  been  the  one  who  first  collected 
a  store  of  medicinal  roots  and  herbs, 
owned  a  sharp  instrument  for  the  ancient 
practice  of  blood-letting,  applied  the 
poultices  and  did  the  wound-washing  and 
the  bandaging  when  accidents  happened 
in  these  parts  more  than  three  centuries 
ago. 

At  any  rate,  the  business  of  creating 
order  and  establishing  civilization  in  a 
wilderness  was,  in  the  main,  conducive  to 
good  health,  and  the  simple  and  efficacious 
remedies  kept  in  most  pioneer  households 
were  promptly  and  boldly  administered. 
These,  with  careful  and  common-sense 
nursing,  were  sufficient  in  many  cases  to 
ward  off  or  cure  disease.  Whatever  trials 
and  tribulations  were  endured  by  the  very 


first  settlers  in  Providence  Plantations  will 
never  be  known,  but  it  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  assumed  that  they  were  much 
greater  than  would  be  suffered  by  an  equal 
number  of  our  present-day  fellow  citizens, 
dwelling  in  some  distant,  lonely  wilder¬ 
ness,  where  physicians  are  not  within 
immediate  call. 

In  the  early  records  of  the  four  original 
towns  of  the  colony,  Providence,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Newport  and  Warwick,  there  is 
passing  reference  to  Dr.  John  Clarke  who 
settled  in  Portsmouth,  in  1638,  and  who 
went  to  Newport  the  following  year;  to 
John  Green,  surgeon,  contemporary  of 
Roger  Williams,  who  removed  to  War¬ 
wick  in  1640;  and  to  Robert  Jeffries  who 
was  given  governmental  authority,  in 
1641,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  surgery. 
The  first  instance  of  an  attempt  to  regu¬ 
late  the  practice  of  medicine  appears  to 
be  dated  by  the  following  abstract  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1664:  “Whereas  the  Courte  have  taken 
notice  of  the  great  blessing  of  God  on  the 
good  endevers  of  Captayne  John  Cranston 
of  Newport,  both  in  phissicke  and  chirur- 
gery,  to  the  great  comfort  of  such  as  have 
occation  to  improve  his  skill  and  practise, 
etc.  The  Courte  doe  therefore  unani- 
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mously  enacte  and  declare  that  the  said 
Captain  John  Cranston  is  lycensed  and 
commissioned  to  administer  phissicke  and 
practice  chirurgery  throughout  this  whole 
colony  and  is  by  this  Court  styled  and 
recorded  Doctor  of  Physsicke  and  Chirur¬ 
gery  by  the  authority  of  this  the  General 
Assembly  of  this  Collony.”  Doctor  and 
Captain  John  was  apparently  the  first 
Rhode  Island  accredited  physician  to  hold 
a  license  to  practice  the  profession,  al¬ 
though  he  was  not  the  first  medical  prac¬ 
titioner  in  the  colony.  Drs.  Clarke,  Green, 
Jeffries,  heretofore  mentioned,  and,  no 
doubt,  several  others  who  had  the  train¬ 
ing,  or  just  the  natural  knack  of  doctor¬ 
ing,  mixed  up  many  a  dose,  and  performed 
many  a  heroic  operation,  during  the 
twenty-eight  years  that  elapsed  from  the 
founding  of  Providence  in  1636  until  the 
granting  of  the  first  license  to  Cranston  on 
March  1,  1664.  Incidentally,  Captain 
John  Cranston  was  born  in  Scotland,  in 
1625  or  1626,  and  died  in  Newport,  in 
1680.  He  was  a  drummer  in  1644;  at  one 
period  was  attorney-general  of  Rhode 
Island,  deputy  governor  and  governor  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

Thus  far  no  definite  record  of  any  regu¬ 
larly  practising  physician  in  Providence 
prior  to  1700  has  been  uncovered.  Roger 
Williams  wrote  to  his  friend,  Winthrop, 
in  1648,  thanking  him  for  advice  and  med¬ 
icine,  indicating  that  the  residents  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  colony  were  de¬ 
pendent  upon  outsiders  for  medicinal  sup¬ 
plies.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Providence  lagged  far  behind  New¬ 
port  in  population  growth  during  the  early 
years.  At  the  time  Williams  acknowl¬ 
edged  receipt  of  advice  and  medicine  from 
his  friend  in  Plymouth,  only  about  one 
hundred  persons  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  in  Providence,  so  that  the  number 
of  cases  of  sickness  at  any  one  time  could 
not  have  been  large  for  quite  a  few  years. 
Then  too,  rapidly  expanding  Newport, 
not  far  away  down  the  Bay,  had  two  or 
three  practitioners  of  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery,  and  these  may  have  occasionally 
journeyed  to  Providence  by  water  to  at¬ 
tend  the  suffering  in  cases  of  emergency. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Newport  did  de¬ 
velop  its  facilities  for  caring  for  public 
health  earlier  than  other  communities  in 


the  colony  because  the  old  seaport  was 
visited  by  a  violent  epidemic  of  small-pox, 
in  1690.  Very  likely  the  pestilence  was 
brought  to  Newport  from  some  foreign 
country  by  a  sailor,  and  the  scourge  spread 
rapidly,  sparing  no  class  of  society. 
Through  the  Winter  of  1690-1691,  public 
affairs  were  neglected;  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  then  sitting  in  Newport,  did  little  busi¬ 
ness,  and  private  trade  operations  were 
sadly  neglected.  In  1712,  the  first  efforts 
were  made  to  combat  the  disease  by  legis¬ 
lation,  a  quarantine  act  being  then  passed; 
it  was,  however,  not  very  effective,  for,  in 
1716,  small-pox  again  made  its  appearance 
in  several  parts  of  the  colony.  Newport 
held  a  special  election  resulting  in  the 
granting  of  an  appropriation  to  build  a 
hospital  on  Coasters  Harbor  Island. 
Bristol  then  largely  escaped  the  epidemic, 
but  in  1732,  the  town  authorities  believed 
it  essential  to  public  health  to  have  a 
house  set  apart  for  small-pox  patients. 
Providence  had  its  first  small-pox  hos¬ 
pital,  in  1751,  when  the  General  Assembly 
made  an  appropriation  for  its  establish¬ 
ment.  Inoculation  was  introduced  into 
the  colony,  in  1772,  and  an  attempt  to 
legalize  the  practice  by  legislative  act  was 
defeated,  although  intelligent  physicians 
continued  to  inject  the  serum  into  the 
veins  of  those  who  had  courage  to  submit 
to  the  then  radical,  but  effective,  precau¬ 
tion.  Later,  the  General  Assembly  did  vote 
to  establish  hospitals  in  each  county  where 
persons  were  admitted  for  inoculation. 
Vaccination  came  later,  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Waterhouse,  a  Newport  physician,  and 
vaccination  received  as  much  opposition 
as  did  the  earlier  practice  of  inoculation. 

Following  is  an  interesting  fact  concern¬ 
ing  the  long-drawn-out  struggle  against 
the  spread  of  the  small-pox  scourge  in 
Rhode  Island.  Providence,  in  1810,  em¬ 
ployed  Sylvanus  Fansher  to  vaccinate  the 
public,  the  town  paying  the  expense;  he 
vaccinated  4,305  persons  and  rendered  a 
bill  of  $233.25,  or  about  five  cents  for  each 
operation. 

Newport  may  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  ravages  of  the  dread  small-pox, 
but  Providence  had  its  own  public  health 
problem  when,  in  1717,  yellow  fever  fell 
upon  the  residents  in  the  congested  areas 
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of  the  town,  striking  down  the  poor  and 
lowly  in  the  humble  hovels,  and  the 
wealthy  in  the  princely  colonial  mansions 
on  the  East  Side.  Up  to  that  time  Provi¬ 
dence  had  grown  and  expanded  with  little 
or  no  thought  to  sanitation.  The  gradual 
filling  in  of  waterfront  areas  had  blocked 
natural  drainage  into  the  head  of  the  Bay, 
leaving  large  sections  of  the  town  covered 
with  water  which  lay  stagnant  in  the  sun. 
With  the  raising  of  grades  here  and  there, 
receptacles  or  puddles  were  created  and 
these  were  generally  filled  with  rain-water, 
household  and  shop  refuse,  all  of  which 
soon  became  foul.  Covered  sewers  were 
unknown,  and  as  the  business  section  of 
the  town  on  the  East  Side  pressed  the 
shore-line  out  from  the  Town  Street,  the 
area  of  stench-breeding  territory  was  ex¬ 
panded.  Streets  were  disease-ridden 
rivers  of  slimy  mud  and  waste  matter,  and 
no  precautions  were  taken  to  protect  the 
well-water  supplies  in  the  congested  areas 
from  these  frightful  conditions  of  surface 
pollution.  Besides,  the  distillation  of  rum 
was  then  the  principal  manufacturing 
enterprise  in  Providence.  As  an  econom¬ 
ical  means  of  disposing  of  the  refuse 
grains,  large  droves  of  hogs  were  kept, 
generally  in  the  cellars  of  the  still-houses, 
with  a  yard  at  the  back  and  fronting  on 
the  water,  where  the  pigs  wallowed  and 
rooted  in  the  slime.  This  practice  created 
an  insufferable  nuisance.  And,  too, 
slaughter  houses  abounded  in  the  town, 
and  there’s  no  need  of  reviewing  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  that  industry  in  describing  sanitary 
conditions  that  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Tanning  and  the  manufacture  of  sper¬ 
maceti  candles  also  went  on  in  the  down¬ 
town  area,  and,  the  next  time  one  has 


cause  to  complain  of  the  disagreeable 
odors  rising  from  the  Providence  River 
in  the  Market  Square  area,  think  of  what 
Providence  must  have  been,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  result  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Disease,  probably  yellow  fever, 
broke  out  in  1791,  causing  many  deaths  in 
the  thickly-settled  portion  of  the  town. 
Courageous,  far-seeing  doctors  urged  ' 
sanitary  improvements,  contending  that 
yellow  fever  was  not  contagious,  while 
others  disputed  the  theory. 

The  disease  appeared  in  Providence 
with  renewed  virulence,  in  1797,  the  first 
fatality  being  Robert  Fuller,  who  died  on 
August  18th.  Between  that  date  and 
October  9th,  Providence  residents  died  at 
the  rate  of  one  a  day,  while  hundreds 
more  were  broken  in  health  by  the  spread¬ 
ing  scourge.  Finally,  the  people  were 
awakened  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  the  most  active  and  stringent  meas¬ 
ures  were  taken  by  the  authorities  to 
prevent  further  inroads  of  the  epidemic. 
Public  health  became  the  chief  issue  of 
the  times,  authorities,  doctors  and  the 
public  launched  a  relentless  attack  against 
unsanitary  conditions.  Festering  spots 
were  cleaned  out;  pollution  eliminated  as 
rapidly  as  possible;  cures  and  treatments 
improved;  better  drainage  planned;  cer¬ 
tain  nuisance  manufactories  restricted 
from  congested  areas.  It  was  just  the 
beginning  of  a  long  struggle,  a  century  and 
a  half  long  struggle  that  has  brought  us 
to  the  present  time,  now  fully  awakened 
to  the  wisdom  of  fighting  disease  at  its 
source,  of  guarding  the  public  health  at 
any  cost,  thereby  making  this  city,  this 
state,  this  land,  a  better  and  safer  place 
in  which  to  live. 


THE  DAILY  TOIL 


Naturally,  the  first-comers  to  these 
shores  were  farmers,  if  not,  they  soon 
learned  the  art  of  wresting  sustenance 
from  the  soil.  And  the  pioneers  were  not 
long  in  teaching  themselves  how  to  make 
things  from  wood,  stone  and  animal 


skins,  for  all  they  had  to  live  in,  they 
made  with  their  own  hands,  with  or  with¬ 
out  tools  and  from  what  was  found  here 
when  they  came.  As  time  went  on  and 
ordered  living  began  to  take  shape  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness,  men  gradually 
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assumed  their  respective  places  in  society 
according  to  their  special  talents,  inclina¬ 
tions  and  abilities. 

Sons  usually  followed  the  calling  of  their 
father  and  they  began  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  an  early  age.  Benjamin  Waterman 
was  a  mason,  and  so  were  his  sons  and 
grandsons.  In  the  family  of  John  Smith, 
the  mason,  called  thus  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  numerous  John  Smiths  in  the 
Colony,  three  generations  were  masons, 
while  a  grandson  also  had  the  trade  of 
joiner.  A  joiner  is  one  who  finishes  the 
inside  woodwork  of  a  house  or  who  makes 
furniture  and  wooden  fixtures.  James 
Babcock  of  Westerly,  the  first  of  the  Bab¬ 
cock  family  in  Rhode  Island,  was  a  black¬ 
smith,  and  so  also  were  two  of  his  sons. 
Pardon  Tillinghast  combined  the  voca¬ 
tions  of  shopkeeper  and  cooper,  and  his 
son  John  was  a  cooper.  This  division  of 
occupations  was  quite  common.  Shoe¬ 
maker  and  physician  were  sometimes 
combined,  and  so  were  stationer,  preacher 
and  printer.  The  Rodmans  were  physi¬ 
cians,  father,  two  sons  and  two  grandsons. 
Benjamin  Church,  famed  as  a  soldier  in 
King  Philip’s  War,  was  a  carpenter,  and 
so  was  his  son  Thomas.  Stephen  Harding 
of  Providence,  his  two  sons  and  a  grand¬ 
son  were  blacksmiths.  Peter  Busecot  of 
Warwick  was  a  blacksmith  and  also  a 
tinker,  or  mender  of  pots  and  kettles. 
Eleazer  Whipple  was  a  housewright  and 
William  Hawkins,  as  early  as  1648,  was 
a  lime  burner.  Soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Colony,  the 
townsmen  had  discovered  the  great  ledges 
of  lime  rocks  that  lay  within  the  boundary 
of  their  purchase.  Lime  was  a  most  neces¬ 
sary  article  for  their  use  and  contributed 
much  to  their  comfort,  without  which 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  preparing 
lime  from  the  shell  along  the  shore.  In 
1661,  one  Hackleton  was  granted  liberty 
to  burn  lime  upon  the  common  and  to  take 
stone  and  wood  for  this  purpose.  Ap¬ 
parently,  from  the  references  on  record, 
Hackleton’s  lime  kiln  was  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Sockanosset. 

In  1656,  William  White  of  Boston,  a 
bricklayer,  was  in  Providence,  and  by 
order  of  the  town  was  to  be  accommo¬ 
dated  with  a  house  lot;  two  years  later  a 
share  of  meadow  was  granted  to  him.  He 


doubtless  found  little  opportunity  to  fol¬ 
low  his  trade  in  Providence  Plantations, 
for  it  was  not  until  1698  that  bricks  are 
mentioned  in  Providence.  Others  in  the 
early  days  learned  and  practised  the  art 
of  a  cordwainer  (cobbler) ,  the  mysteries  of 
distilling  and  the  tricks  of  crosswork  coop¬ 
ering.  Women  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in 
the  trades  and  professions,  since  their 
services  were  confined  to  the  duties  of 
house-keeping  and  farming,  both  indoors 
and  out,  although  somewhere  in  the 
record  of  the  first  years  hereabouts,  it  is 
noted  that  females  were  expected  to 
master  the  trade  or  mystery  of  “spin¬ 
ster,"  or  housewife.  In  respect  to  house¬ 
keeping,  in  the  days  of  the  early  settlers, 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  floors  of 
the  dwelling  houses  were  sanded;  carpets 
were  not  floor  coverings;  they  were  for  a 
more  dignified  purpose  and  reposed  as 
ornaments  on  tables  and  chests.  The 
action  of  the  sand  on  the  originally  rough 
but  hardwood  floors,  with  its  constant 
grinding  by  many  feet  and  frequent 
sweepings  by  the  proverbially  neat  colonial 
housewife,  soon  made  the  floors  smooth, 
a  result  which  the  early  builders  with  the 
tools  at  hand  failed  to  produce.  There 
was  little  furniture  to  be  found  in  the 
early  Rhode  Island  colonial  homes,  and 
it  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  transportation  that  the 
townsmen  began  to  add  such  to  their 
domestic  comforts. 

The  working  tools  of  the  early  crafts¬ 
men  were  of  a  much  greater  variety  than 
might  be  expected.  Nearly  all  of  the 
colonists  had  in  their  possession  the  in¬ 
strument  or  tool  called  the  “fro  ”  (“froe  "). 
It  was  used  in  making  staves,  shingles  and 
clapboards,  and  it  is  now  generally  classed 
as  a  cooper’s  tool.  Some  years  ago  the 
Historian  was  engaged  in  historical  re¬ 
search  in  that  part  of  New  Jersey  known 
as  Cape  May  County.  From  that  section 
came  the  shingles  for  the  original  roof  of 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia.  They 
were  known  as  dug  shingles,  since  the 
cedar  logs  from  which  they  were  cut  were 
dug  from  swampy  areas  where  they  had 
rested  submerged,  probably  for  centuries. 
After  viewing  the  spot  from  which  the 
Independence  Hall  shingles  were  dug,  he 
examined,  at  the  Cape  May  Historical 
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Society,  some  of  the  crude  tools  used  in 
the  operation,  now  a  lost  art,  or  discarded 
practise.  One  of  these  rare  shingle  cutting 
tools  was  a  froe.  It  was  a  very  simple 
instrument.  By  placing  its  keen  edge 
upon  the  end  of  a  section  of  a  log  and 
striking  upon  the  back  of  the  blade  with  a 
mallet,  the  froe  cut  with  the  grain  such 
widths  and  lengths  as  their  necessities 
required. 

John  Whipple,  Sr.,  1685,  had  a  Rye  Bitt 
and  an  iron  square,  besides  other  carpen¬ 
ter’s  tools.  Benjamin  Beers  had  a  lathing 
hammer  —  that  was  in  1714,  which  re¬ 
veals  that  the  period  of  daubed  walls  had 
passed,  and  that  the  interiors  of  the 
houses  were  lathed  and  naturally  plas¬ 
tered.  There  was  no  end  of  material  for 
plaster,  both  from  the  lime  rocks  and  from 
shell,  quantities  of  which  were  easily  and 
cheaply  obtainable.  Isaac  Bull,  in  1716, 
had  an  assortment  of  glass  and  a  set  of 
cordwainer’s  tools.  Epenetus  Olney,  in 
1698,  had  a  great  variety  of  carpenter's 
tools  —  a  saw,  small  joynter,  a  carving 
tool,  small  froe,  iron  square,  axe,  clearing 
plane,  whetting  steel,  wimble  stock  and 
bits  (a  wimble  was  a  gimlet  or  auger,  a  tool 
for  boring  holes)  and  quoting:  “a  ‘Soding 
iron,’  pair  of  compasses,  and  a  brass  rule 
for  a  chalk  line.” 

William  Harris,  at  his  death  in  1681, 
had  the  largest  assortment  of  instruments 
and  tools  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Besides  carpenter’s,  blacksmith’s,  cooper’s 
and  shoemaker’s  tools,  he  had  surveying 
instruments,  brass  compasses,  sights  for 
surveying,  a  brass  table  and  a  brass  pen, 
and  other  long-forgotten  devices  for  cal¬ 
culation  and  craftsmanship. 

If  we  ever  come  to  some  form  of  univer¬ 
sal  service  in  the  country  for  the  sake  of 
the  successful  prosecution  of  some  emer¬ 
gency  effort,  if  all  of  us  are  literally  forced 
to  work  where  and  at  what  we  are  ordered 
by  the  authorities,  it  will  be  well  to  re¬ 
member  that,  under  no  conditions,  shall 


we  be  restricted  in  our  daily  toil  to  the 
degree  once  experienced  by  youthful 
Rhode  Islanders,  and  not  so  very  long  ago. 
The  conditions  of  the  old  colonial  ap¬ 
prentice  system  were  as  rigid  as  the 
Mosaic  Law.  Once  bound  out,  usually 
without  any  choice  in  the  matter,  appren¬ 
tices  were  required  to  serve  their  masters 
or  his  executors  or  administrators,  from 
the  day  of  their  indenture  until  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  majority.  During  such 
terms  of  years  the  apprentice  was  bound 
under  the  law,  to  keep  his  master’s  secrets 
and  obey  his  commands,  not  to  waste  his 
master’s  goods  or  play  at  games  of  cards 
or  dice.  He  could  not  marry,  nor  could 
he  absent  himself  day  or  night  without 
permission.  He  was  forbidden  to  haunt 
ale  houses  or  taverns.  In  return  for  which, 
an  apprentice  was  taught  a  trade,  more 
often  than  not  given  simple  schooling  in 
English  and  ciphering.  He  was  clothed, 
fed,  housed  and  provided  with  laundry 
service,  befitting  an  apprentice.  Some¬ 
times  in  the  articles  of  indenture,  the 
master  agreed  to  “learn  the  apprentice  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  if  he  shall  be 
capable  of  learning.” 

Modern  youth  would  certainly  rebel  at 
any  revival  of  the  customs  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  whereby  they  created  generations 
of  ingenious  craftsmen,  who  in  turn  built 
well  the  foundations  of  all  that  we  have, 
and  now  to  hold.  And,  doubtless,  the 
present  generation  of  young  and  old  will 
resist  any  form  of  universal  conscription 
of  American  skill  and  brawn,  but,  no 
matter  what  the  conditions  under  which 
the  tasks  ahead  may  be  undertaken, 
Rhode  Island,  at  least,  can  look  with 
pride  upon  its  heritage  of  mechanical 
skill,  inventive  genius  and  honest  labor. 

“For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled. 

Our  todays  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build.” 
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THE  GREAT  TRAIL 


If  time  might  be  rolled  back,  say,  for 
three  centuries,  and  all  things  restored 
to  the  state  in  which  they  existed  then,  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  you  lived  in  the  place  called 
Providence  and  had  good  reason  to  make 
a  journey  to  Plymouth,  to  Boston,  or  to 
some  spot  located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  You  might  eventually 
reach  Plymouth  or  Boston  by  water,  if  a 
sailing  ship  offered  passage  down  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  offshore  for  a  few  hazardous 
miles,  and  around  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod, 
but  you  probably  would  never  get  there 
if  you  started  out  in  a  canoe.  You  might 
even  go  by  water  to  most  any  point  along 
the  Connecticut  River,  but  few  did  three 
hundred  years  ago,  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  boats  of  any  kind,  and  besides,  the 
waters  just  off  old  Point  “Jude”  were  just 
as  dangerous  then  as  they  are  to-day. 

Naturally,  then,  you  would  make  your 
journey  by  land,  and,  of  course,  by  the 
most  direct  and  convenient  route.  Armed 
with  some  type  of  firearms,  since  travelers 


in  those  days  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
commissary  en  route,  and  provisioned 
with  a  light  supply  of  something  made 
from  corn  meal,  and  with  a  hatchet  or 
small  axe  in  your  belt,  you  would  start 
walking,  unless  you  happened  to  be  one 
of  these  rare  and  extremely  wealthy  Rhode 
Islanders  of  the  seventeenth  century  own¬ 
ing  a  horse.  You  could  make  your  trip 
astride  a  bull.  William  Blackstone  did 
that  when  he  came  down  here  from  Boston, 
in  1635,  but  he  came  to  stay,  and  he  prob¬ 
ably  figured  as  long  as  the  bull  was  coming 
too,  the  beast  might  as  well  make  himself 
useful  on  the  way. 

Let’s  assume  then,  that  we  are  thinking 
of  the  very  early  days,  when  there  was  not 
a  single  horse  at  the  headwaters  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  This  journey  is  to  be  on 
foot,  and  there  isn’t  a  road  in  sight,  hardly 
an  opening  through  the  waterside  barri¬ 
cade  of  tall  trees,  growing  out  of  a  century- 
old  accumulation  of  tangled  underbrush 
tightly  interlaced  with  vines  and  thorny 
bushes,  as  formidable  as  an  ingenious  pat- 
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tern  of  barbed  wire  entanglements  ever 
crawled  and  ripped  through  by  a  G.I.  Joe. 
That  is  how  the  beginning  of  a  journey 
from  Providence  to  Boston,  Plymouth  or 
to  the  Connecticut  River  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  to  you,  three  hundred  years  ago, 
had  you  set  out,  depending  upon  the  good 
nature  of  those  whom  you  were  about  to 
encounter  on  the  way,  upon  a  natural 
sense  of  direction,  and  upon  information 
passed  on  by  others  who  had  been  there 
before. 

But,  the  great  unknown,  unbroken  wil¬ 
derness  that  dosed  in  tightly  around  the 
tiny  cluster  of  simple  shelters  at  the  place 
called  Providence,  had  long  before  been 
traversed  surely,  and  in  a  comparatively 
safe  manner,  by  human  beings  who  found 
it  necessary  to  go  from  place  to  place. 

From  the  cluster  of  log  huts  and  lean- 
tos  called  Providence  by  the  white  men, 
oft -traveled  ways  led  directly  to  the  place 
the  Indians  called  Sowams,  we  call  it 
Warren,  to  Cocumcussoc,  near  what  we 
call  Wickford,  to  the  good  fishing  places 
down  the  Bay,  and  on  the  ocean  front,  to 
the  favorite  hunting  places  to  the  north, 
to  the  south,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
to  the  quiet  valleys  where  the  wild  tur¬ 
keys  were  roasted  at  twilight,  to  the  soap¬ 
stone  ledges,  to  the  hardstone  quarries, 
to  villages,  to  strongholds,  and  to  hid¬ 
ing  places.  Some  of  these  ways  through 
the  wilderness  covered  only  short  dis¬ 
tances,  from  a  wigwam,  or  long  house,  to 
a  trickling  spring,  or  to  a  birch  tree,  while 
others  stretched  for  miles  and  miles,  from 
a  bay  to  a  mountain,  from  a  beach  to  a 
lake,  from  Providence  to  Boston  or  to 
Plymouth,  from  Providence  to  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River  and  far  beyond  and  from 
Providence  northward  to  the  great  Indian 
trail  that  stretched  east  and  west  across 
New  England. 

Along  one  of  these  well-defined,  well- 
marked  (if  you  knew  your  markings), 
ancient  paths  or  trails  you  would  journey, 
but,  you  would  not  cover  the  required  dis¬ 
tance  “as  the  crow  flies,”  as  we  say.  For, 
the  old  Indian  trails  followed  by  our  an¬ 
cestors  for  many  generations  were,  liter¬ 
ally,  paths  of  least  resistance.  High  rocks, 
dense  thickets,  swampy  gullies  were 
avoided  as  were  ponds,  hills,  heavily- 
wooded  ravines;  ’round  and  ’round,  up 


and  down,  back-tracking,  detouring,  and 
short-cutting  rolled  on  the  ancient  path¬ 
ways  of  the  Indians  who  not  always  de¬ 
pended  entirely  upon  their  memories  or 
their  knowledge  of  the  country,  or  upon 
the  visibility  of  foot-prints,  for  they 
marked  their  trails  with  hatchet  gashes 
upon  the  bark  of  trees  bordering  the  trails 
or  pathways,  and  if  you  kept  a  sharp  look¬ 
out  and  understood  the  system,  you  would 
eventually  arrive  somewhere,  because 
every  trail  led  somewhere. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  studies 
ever  made  of  the  Indian  trails  of  these 
parts  has  been  completed  by  Harral  Ayres, 
whose  entertaining  volume  “The  Great 
Trail  of  New  England”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Ayres  was  living 
near  Webster,  Massachusetts,  and,  for  a 
pastime,  he  made  careful  inquiry  into  the 
historical  background  of  the  nearby  lake 
famous  for  the  long  name,  “Chargogga- 
goggmanchauggagoggchaubunagunga- 
maugg.”  He  probably  spent  the  first  year 
learning  how  to  spell  it,  and  two  more 
mastering  the  pronunciation.  This  pas¬ 
time  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  that  the 
lake  appeared  to  be  an  important  link  in 
a  great  Indian  trail  stretching  from  Boston 
to  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield, 
and  Mr.  Ayres  finally  concluded  that  this 
trail  was  the  great  path  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  Connecticut.  With  this  con¬ 
clusion  fairly  well  substantiated,  the 
author  proceeded  to  seek  out  every  last 
bit  of  historical  evidence  relating  to  the 
wilderness  trunkline  that  helped  keep  the 
little  colony  seats  of  Boston,  Hartford, 
New  Haven  and  New  York  in  touch  with 
one  another  through  turbulent  empire¬ 
building  years.  The  evidence  produced, 
carefully  edited  and  published  in  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  should 
leave  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  great,  well-beaten 
path  stretching  from  Cambridge  south¬ 
west  to  Framingham,  swinging  a  little 
more  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  lake  with 
the  long  name,  then  it  dipped  across  the 
Connecticut-Massachusetts  border,  mov¬ 
ing  due  west  to  what  is  now  Tolland.  The 
trail  crossed  the  river  at  Windsor  taking 
a  right  angle  south  to  Hartford,  from  that 
point  an  extension  appears  to  reach  south¬ 
west  to  New  Haven. 
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The  reader  has  probably  noted  that 
“The  Great  Trail  ”  by-passed  any  part  of 
Rhode  Island,  although  it  did  come  rather 
close  to  the  northern  border  of  the  State 
when  it  approached  the  lake  at  Webster. 
But,  Rhode  Island  was  not  actually  cut 
off  from  this  very  early  colonial  super¬ 
highway,  for  the  rare  maps  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Ayres  reveal  that  there  were 
several  tributaries  or  associated  paths 
linked  with  the  main  trunkline  stem,  and 
these  included  a  Providence  to  Boston 
trail,  a  Providence  to  Windsor  and  Hart¬ 
ford  trail,  and  the  latter  passed  through 
Killingly  and  joined  the  main  artery  a 
short  distance  to  the  southeast  of  Stafford 
Springs.  There  was  also  a  Providence, 
New  London,  New  York  trail  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  tied  in  with  the  system  at  New 
Haven. 

In  1642,  Nathaniel  Woodward  and 
Solomon  Saffrey  were  appointed  to  survey 
and  establish  the  Massachusetts- Con¬ 
necticut  boundary  and  the  maps  they 
submitted  following  their  explorations 
contain  most  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  trails  that  extended  in  and 
out  of  Providence.  According  to  the 
records,  those  commissioners  explored 
overland  from  Boston  to  Providence  and 
between  Providence  and  Windsor,  Con¬ 
necticut.  On  their  maps  which  included 
Providence  are  certain  field-notes  and 
landmark  symbols  that  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  having  passed  through  territory 
familiar  to  Rhode  Islanders.  At  the  point 
marked  Providence,  Woodward  and  Saf¬ 
frey  noted  a  confluence  of  two  bodies  of 
water,  the  Providence  River  and  the  See- 
konk  River,  and  they  properly  indicated 
“Seaconk  Plaine”  to  the  east  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  trail  they  followed  and  ac¬ 


curately  recorded  on  the  map  extended 
due  west  for  twenty-two  miles,  and  at  that 
milestone,  a  wigwam  was  observed  and 
sketched  in,  according  to  seventeenth 
century  map-making  conventional  signs. 
So,  your  overland  journey  would  have 
been  made  by  way  of  a  trail,  and  now  that 
at  least  one  reliable  study  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  remarkable  results  of  this 
study  have  been  put  down  in  print  in 
fascinating  narrative  style,  the  exact 
route  of  your  journey,  to  one  point  or 
another  in  New  England,  has  been  ac¬ 
curately  recorded. 

It  remained  for  Mr.  Ayres  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  roadmap  of  pioneer  New  Eng¬ 
land,  but,  for  a  poetic  description  of  a  trail 
that  blazed  its  way  through  the  epoch- 
making  events  that  transpired  upon  Rhode 
Island  soil,  spanning  the  years,  crossing 
the  stream  of  causes  and  effects  which 
made  us  what  we  are,  and  gave  us  what 
we  have,  stretching  from  the  Falls  of  Water 
to  the  northeast,  down  through  the  heart 
of  the  country  called  “Narragansett,”  to 
the  fording  place  in  the  river  that  marked 
the  western  limits  of  the  hunting  places  of 
the  warlike  Pequots,  nothing  yet  written 
can  compare  with  the  short  and  inspiring 
essay  titled  “The  Pequot  Trail.” 

This  original  gem  of  local  literature  was 
composed  some  years  ago  by  a  well-known 
Providence  resident,  Mr.  Alonzo  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  many  times  has  he  been  called 
upon  to  recite  what  he  was  inspired  to 
write  of  “a  phantom  Horseman  of  Glo¬ 
rious  Memory,  sitting  astride  his  steed  on 
Prospect  Hill,  —  poised  for  a  speedy  dash 
along  a  sacred  trail,  coursing  to  the  south¬ 
west  'neath  the  shadows  of  those  beckon¬ 
ing  shrines,  where  heroic  mothers  gave 
this  colony  its  heroic  sons.” 


KEEPING  THE  PEACE 


Think  twice  before  criticizing  a  police 
officer  for  enforcing  the  law,  or  for 
not  being  Johnny-on-the-spot  when  the 
law  should  be  enforced,  because  maintain¬ 
ing  the  public  peace  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  a  thankless  but  altogether 
necessary  responsibility  for  someone.  In 


these  days,  most  of  us  run  afoul  of  the  law, 
as  they  say,  in  connection  with  our  highly- 
improved  means  of  transportation,  and, 
although  few  will  deny  tbe  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  auto  traffic  laws,  the  moment 
an  officer  holds  up  a  warning  hand,  reaches 
for  a  ticket,  or  sounds  that  long  shrill 
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signal  to  stop  and  pull  over  to  the  side,  we 
instantly  start  blaming,  not  ourselves 
naturally,  nor  the  law  which  appears  to 
have  been  broken,  but  the  one  whose  pro¬ 
fession  it  is  to  see  that  laws  are  not  broken. 
Relatively  speaking,  we  of  this  generation 
who  are  peaceable,  law-abiding  citizens, 
have  little  or  no  reason  to  complain  of 
what  the  law-makers  have  decreed  to  main¬ 
tain  peace  and  order,  nor  have  we  any 
justification  for  “cop-hating,”  but  that 
does  not  go,  we  hope,  for  the  small  minor¬ 
ity  of  law-breakers  from  murderers  down 
to  shop-lifters.  Therefore,  what  would  we 
think  of  police  officers  and  their  superiors, 
if  talking  about  the  neighbors  might  lead 
to  a  public  dousing  in  the  Seekonk  River, 
or  if  a  refusal  to  give  one’s  name  to  an 
officer  on  the  streets  of  Providence  after 
11  f.m.  carried  the  penalty  of  an  overnight 
stay  in  the  jail,  or  if  smoking  a  cigar  on 
the  public  highways  was  a  cause  for 
arrest  and  fine? 

The  original  community  of  first  settlers 
appears  to  have  managed  to  get  along  with¬ 
out  any  provision  for  a  police  force  during 
the  first  years,  although  not  all  of  the 
associates  of  Roger  Williams  were  peace¬ 
ably  inclined.  One  of  the  original  settlers 
has  been  described  as  a  “boisterous  and 
desperate  character.”  One  Joshua  Verin 
came  under  public  discipline,  shortly  after 
1636,  for  interfering  with  his  wife’s  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams.  He  finally  left  Providence,  and, 
after  living  for  a  time  in  Salem,  emigrated 
to  the  Barbados.  The  will  of  the  towns¬ 
men,  as  expressed  in  their  public  meetings, 
sufficed  to  deal  with  cases  like  that  of 
Verin,  and  while  the  growing  colony  of 
Newport,  in  1638,  was  erecting  the  stocks 
and  the  whipping  post,  Providence,  more 
secluded  from  the  highways  of  the  sea  and 
its  human  jetsam  and  flotsam,  managed  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  vindicate  local 
authority  without  public  display  of  of¬ 
fenders,  floggings,  ear-snipping  and  other 
punitive  practices  common  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 

In  1640,  however,  the  people  of  Provi¬ 
dence  found  it  necessary  to  deputize  to 
certain  of  their  members  the  power  and 
duty  of  looking  after  offenders  and  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  simple  laws.  Those  selected 
for  the  responsibility  of  dividing  among 


the  settlers  the  lands  acquired  from  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  of  settling  all  disputes 
arising  among  the  landholders  and  others, 
were  known  as  disposers,  and  these  dis¬ 
posers,  who  promptly  ran  into  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  can  properly  be  looked  upon 
as  the  pioneers  of  our  judicial  and  law 
enforcement  systems.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  the  disposers,  public 
behavior  in  Providence  was  a  matter  of 
choice  —  an  honor  system  that  soon  be¬ 
came  ineffective,  once  certain  rights  had 
been  established  and  strangers  began  to 
arrive  from  far  and  near.  After  the  first 
Rhode  Island  charter  was  secured,  in 
1644,  and  laws  were  adopted  three  years 
later,  the  authority  of  government  in 
Rhode  Island  came  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed,  and  from  those  days  to  these 
someone  has  been  held  responsible  for 
law  enforcement.  At  this  point,  it  might 
be  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  code 
of  laws  adopted  by  our  forefathers,  in 
1647,  a  person  who  dealt  in  false  weights 
and  measures  was  to  sit,  for  the  third 
offense,  in  the  pillory,  and  a  pillory  is  best 
described  as  a  wooden  frame  supported  by 
an  upright  post,  having  holes  through 
which  the  head  and  hands  are  secured. 
It  was  reported  that  the  pillory  was  no 
fun,  especially  on  a  hot  day  in  fly  time, 
or  when  ripe  fruit  was  within  easy  reach 
of  small  boys.  A  common  scold  was 
punished  with  the  ducking  stool,  and  that 
was  amusement  for  everyone  except  the 
scold.  Thieves  around  these  parts  were 
severely  whipped,  branded  in  the  hand  for 
the  second  offense,  and  death  was  the  pen¬ 
alty  for  the  third.  If  a  man-servant  killed 
his  master,  or  if  a  man  or  boy  killed  one 
of  his  parents,  he  was  drawn  and  hanged; 
if  a  woman  committed  the  same  crime, 
she  was  burned  alive.  Forgery,  punished 
by  hanging  in  England,  was  not  a  capital 
crime  under  the  original  Rhode  Island 
code. 

The  original  Providence  police  officer 
was  known  as  the  Town  Sergeant,  and  the 
first  to  hold  that  office  was  Hugh  Bewitt, 
who  received  his  appointment  in  1651. 
He  took  his  compensation  in  the  form  of 
fees  for  services  rendered,  and  sometimes 
he  accepted  a  bushel  of  oats,  a  fat  turkey, 
or  a  quart  of  opened  quahaugs  in  payment 
for  time  spent  chasing  thieves,  preserving 


Meeting  Street  Jail  Erected  in  1733.  From  Photograph  Taken  in  1865. 
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The  Old  Cove  Basin  and  Rhode  Island  State  Prison  About  1866.  Prison  Building  Stood 

Near  Site  of  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education. 
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order  at  town  meetings,  or  holding  and 
feeding  prisoners.  The  Sergeant  was 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  constables  who 
were  either  elected  in  town  meeting  or  by 
the  council  and  could  be  removed  by  the 
latter  at  will. 

In  May,  1775,  a  night  watch  was  estab¬ 
lished.  It  consisted  of  four  men  who 
traveled  each  night  in  pairs,  the  pairs 
watching  in  rotation.  There  are  no  records 
of  the  first  night  watch  except  that  it  did 
not  exist  for  very  long.  Then,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1796,  another  night  watch  was  estab¬ 
lished  consisting  of  six  men  who  began 
their  rounds  at  ten  o’clock  each  night,  and 
patrolled  until  “bell  ringing,”  or  sunrise. 
Each  man  who  watched  was  allowed  one 
dollar  per  night.  Thomas  P.  Ives,  first 
president  of  the  Providence  Institution 
for  Savings,  served  on  the  committee  that 
recommended  improvements  in  the  night 
watch  system  late  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
watch  was  increased  to  two  companies  of 
six  men,  each  of  which  comprised  the 
watch  for  an  entire  night,  on  duty  every 
other  night. 

The  northward  watch  patrolled  the 
streets  as  far  as  Benjamin  Cozzen’s  resi¬ 
dence  on  North  Main  Street,  while  the 
westward  patrol  traveled  all  the  streets  as 
far  as  Hoyle’s  Tavern.  The  southward 
watch  patrolled  all  the  streets  down  to 
India  Point.  These  night  patrolmen  were 
under  the  direction  of  Captains  and  were 
under  orders  to  inspect  the  houses,  stores 
and  workshops  they  passed,  in  order  to 
prevent  fires  gaining  headway.  They  were 
also  charged  with  the  duty  of  suppressing 
all  riotous  conduct  in  the  streets,  and  were 
directed  to  commit  all  refractory  persons 
to  the  bridewell,  an  old  name  for  jail .  The 


badge  of  the  watch  was  a  staff  about  six 
feet  in  length  with  a  hook  attached  to  one 
end.  We  should  note  here  that  an  auxil¬ 
iary  police  is  nothing  new,  for  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  the  local  watch  was  often 
assisted  by  citizen  volunteers  who  prob¬ 
ably  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  tapping  on 
windows  with  their  long  poles  when  they 
observed  lights  burning  at  what  they 
judged  to  be  an  unreasonable  hour.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  early  stages  of  World  War  II  it 
was  found  to  be  a  bit  annoying  to  have 
a  whistle  blow  when  a  streak  of  light 
trickled  through  the  blackout  curtains, 
but,  what  would  one  think,  and  what 
would  be  said  about  the  patrolman,  if  he 
started  banging  on  a  window  just  because 
the  latest  crime  tale  happened  to  be  too 
intriguing  to  put  down,  or  because  the 
neighbors  refused  to  leave  until  one  more 
rubber  had  been  finished,  or  because  a 
favorite  dance  band  did  not  come  on  the 
air  until  midnight? 

Providence  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  1832,  and  from  that  point  on,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  police  is  a  long,  interesting, 
excitement-packed  narrative.  Dealing, 
as  they  always  have  and  always  will,  with 
that  portion  of  society  which  finds  itself 
out-of-step  with  the  majority  of  law- 
abiding  citizens,  police  officials  and  police 
officers  find  little  glamour  in  their  round- 
the-clock  close  contact  with  human  ills 
and  misfortune,  and,  as  we  know,  they 
have  never  been  paid  too  well.  True  it 
is  that  the  average  human  enjoys  the 
privilege  of  telling  others  what  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do,  but  what  one  sees  of  police 
officers  on  highways  and  on  duty  in  public 
places  is  a  small  part  of  their  daily  routine 
—  at  its  best  unpleasant,  disillusioning, 
lonesome  and  tragic. 


CANDLELIGHT 


Of  all  the  customs  which  have  been 
known  to  Christian  people  since  that 
eventful  night  in  Bethlehem,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  lighted  candle  in 
the  window  remains  as  the  universal 
symbol  of  good  cheer  at  Christmas.  The 
burning  taper,  placed  where  all  who  pass 


may  see,  may  be  familiar  to  our  children 
as  only  a  safe  and  practical  device  for 
illuminating  windows  at  holiday  time, 
nevertheless,  with  all  of  its  modernizing 
and  safeguarding,  the  Christmas  Candle 
proclaims  the  age-old  message,  “Peace  on 
Earth  —  Good  will  to  Men.” 
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Among  the  very  oldest  of  the  year’s 
festivals,  Christmas  descends  annually 
upon  a  troubled  world,  and,  for  an  all  too 
brief  period,  levels  all  classes,  spices  all 
veins  with  good  cheer,  and  restores  man’s 
faith  in  himself.  The  name  of  this  fes¬ 
tival  is  not  ageless,  but,  as  a  type  of 
general  celebration,  it  goes  back  to  the 
remote  outposts  of  paganism.  From  the 
times  of  the  fierce  fighting  Goths  and 
Saxons,  we  derive  the  name  “  Yule  ”  which 
has  survived  in  English  to  this  day;  and 
the  trimming,  or  decking,  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  is  of  dim  Teutonic  origin.  As  far 
as  the  custom  of  revelry  and  feasting  is 
concerned,  the  old  Roman  Saturnalia  was 
a  kind  of  Christmas  season  celebration, 
although  the  observance  was  actually  a 
time  for  welcoming  the  near  return  of  sun 
and  springtime.  Long  before  the  Christian 
era,  there  were  holidays  for  feasting  and 
good  cheer,  days  when  slaves  were  invited 
to  join  in  the  merrymaking,  and  many  of 
those  ancient  customs  and  practices  have 
been  preserved  and  cherished  along  with 
the  ancient  rites,  beliefs  and  symbols 
added  since  by  Christianity.  Of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  none  has  observed  Christmas  more 
fully  than  has  England.  There  it  was 
celebrated  as  early  as  the  year  878,  and 
too,  it  was  there  that  the  custom  began 
of  having  the  Christmas  season  extend 
from  December  16  to  January  6.  Of 
course,  England  had  its  period  of  Puri¬ 
tanism,  as  did  the  American  colonies, 
when  Christmas  was  completely  ignored, 
but,  with  the  return  of  royalty  in  the 
mother  country,  and  with  the  arrival  in 
America  of  English  royalists  and  settlers, 
from  other  Christian  countries,  among 
these  people  Christmas  soon  regained  its 
ancient  significance. 

The  lighted  candle,  each  tiny  beam 
carrying  its  tidings  of  good  cheer,  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  long  familiar  Christ¬ 
mas  symbol.  Undoubtedly,  this  custom 
had  its  origin  in  the  story  of  the  shining 
star  on  high,  guiding  the  wisemen  to  the 
humble  manger  where  an  event  of  great 
significance  was  about  to  take  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  custom  may  have 
originated  in  the  days  when  artificial  light 
of  any  kind  was  a  luxury,  when  illumina¬ 
tion  meant  life  in  the  midst  of  desolation, 
perhaps  an  invitation  to  the  weary 


traveler  to  come  for  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment. 

Surely,  it  is  most  difficult  for  us  to 
picture  life  after  dark  before  the  days  of 
electricity,  gas  or  even  oil  lighting.  Eu¬ 
ropeans  and  Americans  who  are  now 
familiar  with  “black-out”  regulations 
know  full  well  how  depressing  and  con¬ 
fining  darkness  may  be  without  the 
benefits  of  light  shed  upon  the  highways 
and  habitations  of  civilization.  It  was 
not  so  long  ago,  when  the  descending  sun 
meant  nearly  complete  inactivity,  when 
the  only  signs  of  life  in  a  quieted,  motion¬ 
less  community  of  people  might  be  the 
indirect  glow  on  the  window  pane  of  a 
roaring  blaze  from  a  fire-place;  or  a 
smoking  torch  carried  by  a  stumbling 
caller;  the  dying  embers  of  a  camp-fire; 
or  the  burning  candle  in  the  window, 
placed  there  to  guide  the  returning  loved 
one,  or  to  welcome  the  stranger  who  might 
be  seeking  food  and  a  night’s  lodging. 

In  the  blackout  nights,  before  streets 
were  lighted  and  homes  were  illuminated 
with  any  degree  of  efficiency,  any  kind  of 
light  displayed  for  others  to  see  was  a 
signal  for  welcome,  and  announcement  of 
hospitality,  and,  do  we  not  indicate  our 
own  desire  to  be  friendly,  hospitable, 
generous  —  do  we  not  proclaim  our  own 
wish  to  spread  good  cheer  when  we  add  to 
the  super-brilliance  of  twentieth  century 
night  life  by  sending  out  beams  of  good 
cheer  with  electric  candles,  and  with  many 
other  illuminating  devices  that  have  been 
introduced  into  the  custom  of  observing 
Christmas? 

It  can  be  imagined  that  Rhode  Island 
was  a  rather  dark  place  at  night  in  the 
early  days,  because  lighting  of  any  kind 
was  still  a  rarity  and  a  luxury  everywhere 
in  the  world.  Without  research,  one 
might  take  it  for  granted  that  the  first 
settlers  hereabouts  made  free  use  of 
candles  in  their  homes,  and  that  oil  lamps 
were  common  among  those  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  direct,  indirect  and 
ffood-lighted  cities  and  towns  of  Rhode 
Island.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  a  long, 
long  time  after  Providence,  Newport  and 
other  Rhode  Island  communities  were 
well-established,  wax  candles  were  a 
luxury,  possessed  only  by  the  wealthy,  or 
used  by  the  more  fortunate  on  “State” 
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occasions.  “Dips,”  made  of  odds  and 
ends  of  grease,  rescued  from  pot  liquor 
or  any  form  of  cooking,  fat  of  all  kinds, 
and  perhaps  bayberry  tallow,  provided 
the  first  candles  for  the  average  settlers, 
but  even  these  were  scarce  at  first. 
Tallow,  too,  was  at  a  premium  because 
cattle  and  sheep  were  not  raised  to  any 
extent. 

Whale  oil  and  tallow  were  imported 
from  England  into  Massachusetts,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  after  the  first  settlement 
at  Providence  that  imports  of  any  kind 
benefited  the  outcasts  who  decided  to 
seek  their  fortunes  along  the  shores  of 


Abbot  “Still”  House,  an  Early  Providence 
Building  Formerly  Standing  at  the  Corner 
of  South  Main  and  College  Streets. 


Narragansett  Bay.  As  far  as  procuring 
sources  of  illumination  from  whales  was 
concerned,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
whale  hunting  was  not  practised  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  until  1690,  when  Icha- 
bod  Paddock  of  Cape  Cod  started  to  hunt 
the  leviathans  and  set  up  an  industry  on 
the  Island  of  Nantucket.  A  few  stranded 
or  beached  whales  occasionally  supplied 
the  oil  cans  of  the  earliest  New  Eng¬ 
landers,  but,  until  1700,  neither  wax 
candles  nor  whale  oil  furnished  the 
American  colonists,  especially  in  New 
England,  with  their  means  of  illumina¬ 
tion. 

In  what  is  now  Rhode  Island,  much  of 
the  illumination  was  supplied  by  the  great 
pine  forests  that  surrounded  the  head  of 
the  Bay.  Nearly  forty  years  after  the 
founding  of  Providence,  a  traveler,  writ¬ 
ing  of  customs  and  practices  in  this  section 


of  New  England,  noted  that  “the  Colo¬ 
nists  used  knots  of  the  fir-tree  and  fat  pine 
instead  of  candles,  and  that  these  will 
burn  a  long  time.”  This  same  writer 
observed  that  these  flaming  knots  had  a 
tendency  “to  make  people  pale.”  It  is 
not  clear  whether  “pale”  in  this  instance 
referred  to  the  actual  complexion  of 
people,  or  to  the  appearance  of  faces  in 
the  light  shed  by  smoky,  flaming  pitch 
pine  knots. 

Light  for  houses,  and  illumination  of 
streets,  first  in  Newport  and  later  in 
Providence,  became  less  expensive  when 
whale  fishing  began  to  develop  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Sperm  oil  used  in  open  lamps  and  finally 
with  glass  chimneys,  and  spermaceti,  also 
a  whale  product  that  provided  a  practical 
substance  for  candles,  brightened  up  the 
homes  of  our  forefathers  and  encouraged 
reading,  sewing  and  other  domestic 
activities  after  sundown.  The  first  street 
lamps  in  Newport  were  suspended  from 
residence  and  shop  windows,  but  the 
practice  was  entirely  a  private  enterprise. 
Between  the  years  1745  and  1750,  a  group 
of  wealthy  Portuguese  Jews,  who  had 
migrated  to  these  shores  because  of 
religious  persecution  abroad,  introduced 
the  manufacture  of  spermaceti  candles 
by  a  secret  process,  and,  by  1769,  there 
were  seventeen  candle-making  establish¬ 
ments  in  Newport. 

From  the  days  of  candles  and  early  oil 
lamps  to  the  introduction  of  gas  lighting, 
it  was  a  comparatively  dark  period  in 
Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  in  American 
history,  although  many  ingenious  ar¬ 
rangements  of  lenses  and  reflectors  were 
devised  in  Colonial  times  to  magnify  the 
light  generated  by  a  burning  candle,  or 
cluster  of  candles.  Except  in  houses  of 
worship,  rarely  do  we  see  tall  white 
columns  of  wax  with  their  flickering 
flames  of  yellow  light,  burning  freely  and 
dancing  to  and  fro  in  the  gentle  draughts 
of  quiet  altars;  or  candle  sticks,  fragile 
crystal  cylinders  that  once  protected  the 
precious  flames.  Wall  and  chair  sconces 
and  other  candle-light  accessories  are  now 
nothing  more  than  museum  pieces,  but, 
for  generations,  the  simple  device  of  a 
round  stick  of  tallow,  wax,  or  other  fatty 
material,  enclosing  a  wick  of  cotton, 
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brightened  the  surroundings  of  countless  symbol  of  “light  unto  darkness ”  shedding 
people.  upon  all  men  the  glow  of  good  tidings,  and 

Now,  the  lighted  candle  burns  as  a  of  good-will. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  ROGER  WILLIAMS 


Scores  of  volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  life  and  times  of  Roger  Williams, 
thousands  of  lectures  have  been  delivered 
on  his  immortal  achievements;  millions  of 
Americans  have  cherished  the  memory  of 
the  great  apostle  of  religious  liberty  and 
the  founder  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  but  even  today,  nearly  three  cen¬ 
turies  after  his  arrival  on  these  pleasant 
shores,  the  original  grave  of  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  lies  hidden  from  view  amid  scrub- 
brush  and  weeds.  The  exact  location  of 
this  hallowed,  yet  unnoticed,  resting  place 
is  in  the  rear  yard  of  the  famous  Sullivan 
Dorr  mansion,  standing  today  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Benefit  and  Bowen 
Streets  in  Providence,  not  far  from  the 
Old  State  House.  The  only  marker  is  a 
circular  piece  of  granite  quarried  in  Johns¬ 
ton,  Rhode  Island,  back  in  the  year  1828, 
and  originally  the  base  section  of  one  of 
the  huge  pillars  of  the  Arcade  Building. 
The  story  goes,  however,  that  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  construction,  one  of  the  pillars  was 
broken  and  this  particular  piece  of  granite 
was  necessarily  discarded  by  the  builders. 
In  due  course  of  time,  the  broken  piece 
was  hauled  by  way  of  Constitution  Hill 
and  placed  upon  the  site  of  the  Williams’ 
grave,  and  there  it  lies  today,  —  broken, 
half-hidden  and  uninscribed,  an  unattrac¬ 
tive  reminder  of  the  greatest  American  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Historical  records  disclose  that  Roger 
Williams  died  sometime  in  the  Spring  of 
1683,  although  the  exact  date  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  known.  He  was  buried  with 
martial  honors  at  the  spot,  chosen  by  him¬ 
self,  just  a  short  distance  from  his  own 
home,  which,  of  course,  has  long  since 
disappeared.  In  1771,  nearly  ninety  years 
after  his  death,  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  freemen  of  the  Town  of 
Providence  to  ascertain  the  exact  location 
of  the  Williams’  interment,  and  to  draft 
an  appropriate  inscription  for  the  grave¬ 


stone  which  they  voted  to  erect  “over  the 
grave  of  the  Founder  of  this  Town  and 
Colony.”  This  noble  and  commendable 
gesture  toward  the  erection  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  marker  was  forgotten,  because  Rhode 
Island  was  presently  in  the  angry  grip  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  the  money 
that  was  to  have  purchased  a  suitable 
monument  to  Rhode  Island's  founder  was 
spent  for  arms  and  munitions  to  protect 
his  ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy. 

The  little  graveyard  in  the  rear  of  the 
Williams’  homestead  contained  only  seven 
graves,  as  far  as  is  known  today;  three  of 
which  were  those  of  small  children,  one  a 
grave  of  a  Mrs.  Ashton,  a  relative  of 
Roger  Williams,  one  unknown,  and  the 
other  two  the  graves  of  Williams  and  his 
wife.  It  seems  that  in  the  year  1739,  while 
a  workman  was  excavating  the  grave  of 
Mrs.  Ashton,  he  dug  directly  upon  the 
foot  of  the  Roger  Williams  grave,  break¬ 
ing  in  the  decayed  coffin  so  that  some  of 
the  bones  were  plainly  visible.  Inhabit¬ 
ants  for  miles  around  were  attracted  to 
the  spot  to  view  the  decomposed  and 
moss-covered  remains,  and  a  Mr.  Packard 
even  went  to  the  remarkable  trouble  of 
lowering  his  ten-year-old  son  into  the 
opening  in  the  earth,  permitting  the  youth 
to  procure  a  better  view  of  the  precious 
remains. 

Earth  was  soon  thrown  back  into  the 
excavation  and  the  grave  remained  neg¬ 
lected  thereafter,  until  Stephen  Randall,  a 
direct  descendant  of  Williams,  and  a  prom¬ 
inent  and  greatly  respected  citizen,  took 
it  upon  himself  to  exhume  whatever  dust 
and  ashes  of  his  illustrious  ancestor  might 
still  remain  and  place  them  in  a  proper 
repository.  This  work  he  began  in 
March  1860,  with  the  assistance  of  several 
laborers,  two  experienced  superintendents 
of  public  burial  grounds,  and  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  several  important  townspeople 
who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  official  wit- 
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Courtesy,  John  Hutchins  Cady 


Sullivan  Dorr  Mansion  on  Benefit  Street,  Located  upon  the  Original  Roger  Williams  Home 
Lot.  The  Grave  of  Roger  Williams,  at  the  Rear  of  This  Property,  Was  Excavated  in  1860  and 

His  Remains  Were  Taken  to  the  North  Burial  Ground. 


nesses.  A  valuable  document  penned  by 
Mr.  Randall  is  in  existence  today  and 
therein  is  described  the  following  historic 
act  of  exhumation.  The  workmen  first 
proceeded  to  probe  the  ground  with  long, 
sharp-pointed  iron  rods,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  place  where 
two  graves  could  be  found,  adjoining  each 
other.  .  .  .  Finding  a  place  where  the 
earth  had  evidently  been  disturbed  at 
some  time,  for  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length,  the  men  were  set  at  work, 
and  at  a  depth  of  about  five  feet,  discov¬ 
ered  a  rusty  hinge,  of  small  size,  near  the 
east  end  of  the  excavation.  Soon  after,  a 
number  of  half-corroded  nails  were  found, 
having  large,  flat  heads  —  and  to  some  of 
them  the  wood  still  adhered,  having,  ap¬ 
parently,  absorbed  the  rust  of  the  iron, 
and  become  nearly  as  hard  as  the  metal 
itself. 

The  upper,  or  easternmost,  grave  was 


not  dug  so  deep  as  the  other,  by  three  or 
four  inches,  and  the  form  of  the  coffin  was 
seen  distinctly,  on  the  bottom  of  this 
grave.  In  both,  it  was  perfectly  easy  to 
discover  when  the  bottom  of  the  original 
excavation  was  reached,  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  soft  slate-stone,  or  shale,  in 
which  it  had  been  made.  More  nails  and 
small  pieces  of  decayed  wood  were  found 
in  the  lower  grave,  but  no  bones  or  hair 
in  either.  In  the  adjoining  grave,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  that  of  Mrs.  Williams,  was 
found  a  wonderfully  preserved  lock  of 
braided  hair,  a  surprising  discovery  since 
the  graves  were  then  more  than  170  years 
old. 

For  many  years  previous  to  this  event, 
an  apple  orchard  had  flourished  on  the 
site  of  this  old  burying  ground,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact  a  most  interesting  phe¬ 
nomenon,  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view,  was  disclosed.  It  is  known  that 
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vegetable  life  in  active  pursuit  of  nourish¬ 
ment  will  often  enter  the  depth  of  human 
graves  in  order  to  satisfy  its  appetite  for 
minerals  contained  in  decayed  matter. 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  grave  opened 
back  of  Benefit  Street  in  the  year  1860. 
While  the  workmen,  under  the  direction 
of  Stephen  Randall,  were  digging  out  the 
earth,  they  came  upon  the  roots  of  an 
apple  tree  that  flourished  nearby.  This 
particular  tree  had  pushed  one  of  its 
ramifying  roots  downward  in  a  nearly 
straight  course  in  the  direction  of  the  pre¬ 
cise  spot  where  Roger  Williams’  head  had 
rested  in  quiet  peace.  There  the  root  took 
a  definitely  circular  turn,  conforming  with 
the  general  shape  of  a  human  skull,  and 
then  followed  the  direction  of  the  back¬ 
bone  to  the  hips.  Here  the  root  divided 
in  two  branches,  each  following  a  leg  bone 
to  the  heel,  where  each  turned  at  a  dis¬ 
tinct  right  angle  upwards  reaching  to  the 
extremities  of  the  toes  of  the  skeleton. 
One  of  the  roots  had  a  slight  twist  or  crook 
at  the  point  where  a  human  knee  should 


be,  and  this  produced  an  even  more  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  to  the  human  form. 

All  witnesses  instinctively  turned  to 
the  innocent-looking  apple  tree,  the  thief 
that  had  stolen  away  the  remains  of  one 
who  has  gone  down  in  history  as  the 
“founder  of  religious  liberty.”  One  of 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  present,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  suspicion  that  “the  par¬ 
taker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief,”  remarked  to 
the  horrified  proprietor  of  the  orchard :  “  It 
is  sufficiently  manifest  why  nothing  is  left 
of  Roger  Williams,  for  you  have  been 
eating  him  up  in  the  shape  of  luscious 
apples.”  All  of  the  earthy  substance 
which  could,  by  any  possibility,  have 
formed  any  portion  of  the  bodies  was 
placed  in  a  box  and  deposited  in  the 
family  tomb  of  Mr.  Randall  in  the  North 
Burial  Ground.  The  human-like  apple 
root  which  has  many  times  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  philosophical  writings,  was  taken 
away,  preserved,  and  is  today  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  the  museum  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society  in  Providence. 


Stephen  Randall  Tomb  in  North  Burial  Ground  Where  Remains  of  Roger  Williams  Were  Placed 
in  1860.  Box  Containing  the  Founder’s  Ashes  Were  Removed  from  Here  by  the  Rhode  Island 
Historian  and  Others  in  1932,  and  Final  Interment  Was  Made  in  Base  of  Roger  Williams  Memo¬ 
rial,  Prospect  Terrace,  June  29,  1939.  [ Insert ]  Portion  of  Column  to  Have  Been  Used  in  Construc¬ 
tion  of  Arcade  Building,  Broken  in  Transit  from  Johnston,  Rhode  Island,  Now  Placed  Above 
Original  Grave  of  Roger  Williams  in  Rear  of  Sullivan  Dorr  Mansion  on  Benefit  Street. 
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Through  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  same 
Stephen  Randall  an  organization  was 
formed  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  final  and  appropriate  resting 
place  for  what  constituted  the  mortal 
remains  of  Roger  Williams,  and  those  too 
of  Mrs.  Williams.  Several  individuals  con¬ 
tributed  small  sums  and  Mr.  Randall  left 
$1000  in  his  will  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
his  life-long  ambition.  Certain  specifica¬ 
tions  were  included  in  this  bequest,  all  of 
which  were  impossible  to  carry  out  at  the 
time,  although  the  original  intents  and 
purposes  of  this  Rhode  Islander  and  other 
generous  contributors  of  his  time  finally 
became  completely  realized. 

The  box  containing  the  Williams  re¬ 
mains  was  practically  forgotten  and  only 
a  comparatively  few  Rhode  Islanders 
knew  of  its  whereabouts,  until  the  Fall  of 
1932  when  the  author  of  this  volume 
headed  a  small  party  organized  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  condition  of  the  precious  con¬ 
tainer  in  the  Randall  tomb  where  it  had 
remained  since  1860.  With  the  approval 
of  Miss  Maria  Hunt  Weeden,  a  resident 
of  Providence,  a  descendant  of  Stephen 
Randall,  and  the  custodian  of  her  an¬ 
cestor’s  tomb,  the  key  was  provided  and 
an  entrance  made.  A  short  search  dis¬ 
closed  the  box  and  its  contents,  all  of 
which  checked  with  that  which  was  ex¬ 
humed  from  the  original  grave  seventy- 
two  years  previously.  The  contents  of  the 


box,  which  still  contained  the  rusty,  flat¬ 
headed  nails  with  decayed  wood  attached, 
were  carefully  transferred  to  a  steel  con¬ 
tainer,  and  this  was  placed  under  lock 
and  key  in  the  receiving  vault  of  the  North 
Burial  Ground. 

At  the  time  of  the  Tercentenary  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  founding  of  Providence,  popu¬ 
lar  interest  was  again  aroused  in  respect  to 
providing  an  appropriate  and  permanent 
repository  for  the  remains  of  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams.  Headed  by  Addison  P.  Munroe  of 
Providence  and  composed  of  public- 
spirited,  patriotic  citizens,  the  Rhode 
Island  Roger  Williams  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  undertook  this  long-delayed 
project.  Using  funds  which  had  com¬ 
pounded  to  a  sizable  amount  over  the 
years  since  Mr.  Randall  and  others  had 
made  their  generous  contributions,  and 
assisted  in  the  plans  by  contributions  from 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  from  the 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Tercente¬ 
nary  Committee,  the  Association  erected 
and  formally  dedicated,  on  June  29,  1939, 
the  Roger  Williams  Memorial.  In  a  small 
bronze  casket,  placed  securely  within  the 
solid  stone  base  of  the  artistic  expression 
of  tribute  which  stands  on  Prospect  Ter¬ 
race  overlooking  the  City  of  Providence, 
now  rest  all  that  exists  as  evidence  of 
mortality  of  the  first  man,  in  world  his¬ 
tory,  to  establish  soul  liberty  as  the  basis 
for  civil  government. 


ALMANACS 


Sometime  in  January,  in  the  days  of  our 
great  and  great-great  grandparents, 
an  annual  event  would  take  place  in  most 
households  —  the  putting  aside  of  the  old, 
and  the  installation  of  the  new,  family 
almanac.  Actually  this  was  an  important 
procedure,  inasmuch  as  the  almanac  was 
once  as  much  a  fixture  of  the  average 
home,  as  were  the  well,  Bible  and  cat.  A 
new  almanac  hanging  on  the  old  familiar 
hook  in  the  kitchen,  or  above  the  mantel 
in  the  living  room,  meant  that  a  new  year 
was  well  launched  upon  its  way,  that 
months  and  weeks  would  come  and  go, 
tides  ebb  and  flow,  moons  rise  and  suns 


set,  according  to  schedule.  Often  it  was  a 
misdemeanor  of  unpardonable  severity  to 
disturb  the  useful  compendium  of  handy 
knowledge  and  general  information,  un¬ 
less  special  parental  consent  were  granted. 
In  many  a  home,  failure  to  return  the 
almanac  to  its  customary  place,  after  use, 
was  infinitely  worse  than  neglecting  to 
rub  down  the  horse,  or  to  leave  the  buck¬ 
saw  out  in  the  rain. 

For  at  least  half  the  span  of  American 
history,  almanacs  were  important  to 
domestic  routine.  The  information  they 
contained  was  important  in  respect  to  the 
average  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
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The  Village  of  Providence  in  1762  Looking  Southwest  Towards  Weybosset  Bridge  from  Gaol 
Lane  (Meeting  St.).  From  a  Sketch  in  Possession  of  the  Hope  Club,  Drawn  by  Henry  A.  Barker 
as  a  Design  for  Scenery  in  the  Production  of  “In  Colony  Times”  a  Celebration  Play  Given  as 

a  Part  of  the  Brown  Sesquicentennial,  1914. 


Farmers  planted  their  crops,  planned 
their  harvests,  did  their  haying,  and 
scheduled  many  another  agricultural  ac¬ 
tivity  according  to  the  prognostications 
and  astronomical  projections  contained 
in  the  not  always  accurate  paper  books 
that  boldly  anticipated  the  future.  Sailors 
did  their  reckoning,  shipowners  planned 
voyages,  fishermen  went  out  or  remained 
in  port,  and  parsons  set  the  day  for  the 
annual  Sunday  School  picnic,  according 
to  what  the  almanac  had  to  say.  Doubt¬ 
less  too,  many  a  traveler  studied  the  storm 
warnings  and  the  fair  weather  prophecies 
before  purchasing  passage  on  a  coastwise 
packet,  or  on  the  Providence  to  New  York 
stage  that  accommodated  both  passengers 
and  baggage.  Besides,  the  old  almanacs 
provided  a  source  of  literary  entertain¬ 
ment  in  the  days  when  newspapers  were 
scarce,  books  expensive,  and  when  the 
reading  matter  was  limited  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  a  Psalm  book,  and  perhaps  a  primer. 
Once  upon  a  time  it  was  mighty  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  when  the  moon  would  be  full 
two  months  hence,  on  what  day  Easter 
would  fall  a  year  away,  or  to  know  the 
true  apparent  places  of  thirty- seven  of  the 
principal  fixed  stars  for  every  tenth  day 
of  the  year.  It  was  also  enlightening  to 
know  the  exact  hour  for  the  autumnal 
equinox,  the  meaning  of  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  and  how  to  remove  ink  stains. 


Who  was  the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Brazil?  When 
would  plum  trees  be  expected  to  flower  in 
Savannah,  Georgia?  Who  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  agent  for  the  Choctaws,  or  the 
Creeks?  What  about  a  good  clam  tide  at 
Field's  Point?  The  almanac  had  the 
answers,  and,  as  time  went  on,  wider  and 
wider  fields  of  human  knowledge  were 
covered  by  the  editors  of  these  indispen¬ 
sable  sources  of  facts,  and  of  fancies  too, 
since  the  early  almanacs  were  distinguished 
by  homely  philosophical  observations, 
witty  sayings,  and  practical  advice,  as 
well  as  by  their  scientific  and  prophetic 
information. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  almanac  was  the 
first  book  printed  in  the  English  colonies. 
Calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  by  William  Pierce,  master  of  the 
Mayflower,  it  was  printed  at  Cambridge 
by  Stephen  Daye,  in  1639,  from  the  type 
and  on  a  hand  press  donated  to  Harvard 
College.  The  first  almanac  published  in 
Rhode  Island  was  the  product  of  the  press 
of  James  Franklin,  elder  brother  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  and  the  pioneer  issue  appeared  in 
Newport,  in  the  year  1728. 

Its  title  was  “The  Rhode  Island  Alma¬ 
nack,  for  the  year,  1728,  Being  bissextile 
or  Leap  Year  Carefully  fitted  and  exactly 
calculated  to  the  meridian  of  Newport, 
on  Rhode  Island,  whose  latitude  North 
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.  .  .  by  Poor  Robin  (Franklin’s  pseu¬ 
donym)  printed  and  sold  by  J.  Franklin 
at  his  Printing-house  on  Tillinghast’s 
Wharf  near  the  Union  Flag  Tavern.”  The 
first  almanac  in  Rhode  Island  was  a 
sixteen-page  book,  twelve  of  the  pages 
being  devoted  to  monthly  calendars,  with 
the  usual  information  concerning  moon 
phases,  tides,  church  holidays  and  weather 
forecasts.  Poor  Robin  was  generous  with 
his  interpretations  of  weather  signs,  al¬ 
though  he  rarely  got  down  to  brass  tacks 
in  regard  to  the  particular  brand  of 
weather  which  might  be  expected  on  a 
certain  date.  For  example,  he  prophesied 
for  late  January,  1728,  “some  falling 
weather  and  raw  cold,”  and,  earlier  in  the 
calendar  for  the  same  month  he  observed, 
“If  our  prediction  you  may  trust,  this 
month  you’ll  have  but  little  dust.”  That 
was  safe  enough  for  January  in  Rhode 
Island.  Among  some  of  Poor  Robin’s 
“ prognosticks  of  the  weather,”  as  he 
referred  to  them,  can  be  found,  “If  rain 
water  be  drank  or  sucked  up  the  earth 
sooner  than  ordinary,  it  signifieth  Rain 
to  be  at  hand.”  “If  ducks  or  drakes  do 
shake  and  flutter  their  wings  when  they 
rise,  it  is  a  sign  of  ensuing  water.”  “If 
sheep  do  bleat,  play  or  skip  wantonly, 
it  is  a  sign  of  wet  weather.”  “When 
the  Fire  sends  forth  its  flames  waving,  or 
that  it  sparkle  more  than  ordinary,  it  is  a 
sign  of  windy  weather.” 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume  it  tells  of 
William  Goddard  who  came  to  Providence 
and  began  the  publication  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Gazette.  Living  in  Providence  at 
the  time  was  a  man  of  genius  by  the  name 
of  Benjamin  West.  Mr.  West  conceived 
the  idea  of  publishing  an  almanac,  made 
the  necessary  calculations  and  induced 
William  Goddard  to  publish  his  material. 
It  was  for  the  year  1763,  and  was  called: 
“An  Almanac  for  the  year  of  our  Lord 
...  by  Benjamin  West,  Philomath.”  In 
the  introduction,  the  author  remarked, 
“that  at  a  time  when  the  extreme  want 
of  money  seems  to  be  the  universal  com¬ 
plaint,  it  ought  to  be  the  endeavor  of 
everybody  to  keep  as  much  of  it  in  the 
colony  as  possible.  Hitherto,  large  sums 
have  annually  been  sent  into  other  col¬ 
onies  to  supply  the  necessity  for  alma¬ 
nacs;  to  prevent  this  evil,  and  the  hope  of 


private  gain  was  the  object  of  the  present 
effort.”  He  went  on  to  say  in  words  to  the 
effect  that  this  was  his  first  performance 
of  the  kind,  and  that  he  hoped  that  suffi¬ 
cient  encouragement  would  be  given  him 
to  warrant  further  efforts.  In  1764,  with 
the  issue  of  his  second  number,  Mr.  West, 
possibly  with  a  view  to  more  extended 
circulation,  changed  the  title  to  “The 
New  England  Almanack,”  and,  in  1765, 
he  added:  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen’s 
Diary.”  The  name  remained  unchanged 
until  after  1780. 

Within  the  pages  of  the  pioneer  Provi¬ 
dence  almanac  can  be  found  quotations 
and  extracts  from  the  English  poets  plen¬ 
tifully  scattered  through  its  pages,  while 
moral  observations,  maxims  and  proverbs 
are  wormed  in  among  weather  forecasts, 
sessions  of  courts  and  aspects  of  the 
planets.  Such  quaint  sayings  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gave  our  ancestors  something  to 
think  about  after  they  had  read,  and  often 
memorized,  the  calendar  for  the  coming 
month:  “He  most  surely  hits  the  white, 
who  mingles  profit  with  delight,”  — 
“Choose  a  companion  for  his  good  be¬ 
havior  rather  than  for  his  purse,”  “Men 
complain  that  money  is  scarce  —  what 
then?  The  times  are  bad  and  so  are  men,” 

—  “  Beauty  consists  more  in  good  actions 
than  in  colour,”  —  “The  usurer  is  the 
greatest  Sabbath  breaker  because  his 
plough  goeth  every  Sunday.” 

Prophecies  concerning  the  coming 
weather,  or,  “weather  judgement,”  as 
Mr.  West  called  them,  were  an  important 
part  of  the  almanac  publishers’  business 
in  those  days.  There  is  a  charming  vague¬ 
ness  about  what  might  be  looked  for  in 
January  1763.  According  to  the  almanac, 
Providence  folks  were  informed  that  they 
might  expect  pleasant  weather  early  in 
the  month,  and  that,  “on  the  7th  the 
weather  might  be  cold  and  look  like  rain; 

—  on  the  15th  look  for  a  northerly  storm 
about  this  time;  —  the  20th  and  21st  were 
to  be  pretty  good  weather  for  the  season, 
but  the  22nd  might  be  expected  to  be  wet, 

—  on  the  28th,  unpleasant  wet  falling 
weather.”  Besides  the  weather  helps, 
another  important  use  which  early  alma¬ 
nacs  supplied  was  that  of  road  informa¬ 
tion.  Beginning  with  1763,  a  list  of  all 
main  roads  leading  from  Providence  to 
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each  large  city  or  town  in  any  direction 
was  given,  together  with  the  distances 
from  point  to  point.  Until  and  including 
the  year  1781,  the  name  of  the  tavern- 
keeper  in  each  town  was  also  listed. 

Glancing  here  and  there  among  the  well- 
seasoned  pages  of  the  many  issues  of  alma¬ 
nacs  which  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  has  preserved,  it  is  noted  that 
John  Anderson’s  “improved”  almanac 
published  in  Newport  for  the  year  1773, 
featured  a  “Receipt  to  kill  Lice.”  In¬ 
cidentally,  Editor  Anderson  recommended 
“the  Bark  of  Sassafras,  reduced  to  powder 
and  rubbed  among  the  Hair  of  a  child, 
will,  in  one  night’s  time,  destroy  all  the 
lice,  if  the  hair  be  tied  up  with  a  handker¬ 
chief  to  prevent  the  powder  falling  out.” 
On  the  same  page,  an  excellent  method 
for  raising  potatoes  was  outlined  in  detail. 
Abraham  Weatherwise,  in  his  “New  Eng¬ 
land  Town  and  Country  Almanack,” 
printed  in  Providence  for  the  year  1769, 
described  a  remarkable  cure  for  cancer; 
told  what  to  do  for  a  foundered  horse; 
reported  a  practise  among  Finlanders 
whereby  persons  and  animals  were  revived 
after  they  had  been  drowned  many  hours, 


and,  sometimes,  many  days.  Job  Sheperd 
in  his  Newport  almanac  featured  a  touch¬ 
ing  poem  entitled :  “  Contentment,”  which 
he  inserted,  “for  the  amusment  of  some 
readers  and  also  to  fill  the  page.”  Back 
again  to  Poor  Robin,  it  is  revealed  that 
his  thought  for  a  month  two  centuries  ago 
happened  to  be:  “The  Best  Physick  in 
this  month  is  warm  Cloaths,  good  Fires 
and  a  merry  honest  Wife.  But  beware  of 
counterfeits.” 

Since  the  year  1728,  Rhode  Islanders 
have  always  had  almanacs,  some  published 
locally,  others  elsewhere.  At  this  writing, 
the  Providence  Journal  Almanac  carries 
on  where  the  older  and  much  smaller  and 
simpler  publications  left  off.  Therefore, 
if  one  cares  to  know  when  Sirius  sets  in 
June,  the  name  of  the  President  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Bar  Association,  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Woonsocket,  or  the  wave  length 
of  radio  station  WJAR,  January  is  the 
time  to  purchase  a  Journal  Almanac,  ready 
to  be  dangled  on  the  old  familiar  hook  in 
the  kitchen  where  young  and  old  may  take 
it  down  to  read  and  learn,  as  did  our  well- 
informed  ancestors  long  before  the  days  of 
free  libraries  and  compulsory  education. 


THE  LIGHT  FANTASTIC 


“  T^ight  Hands  Around  ”  —  “Ladies 
Ej  Chain”  — “The  Other  Way”- 
“Swing  Partners  Around”  —  “Dos  a 
Dos”  —  “Forward  and  Address”  — 
“Grand  Right  and  Left”  —  “Gentlemen 
Contra  Balance.”  Followed  in  that  order, 
the  resulting  evolutions  upon  a  modern 
ballroom  floor  would  undoubtedly  be  both 
confusing  and  ridiculous,  since  these  par¬ 
ticular  dance  calls,  or  terms,  have  not 
been  selected  from  any  particular  dance 
routine,  but  from  the  complete  dictionary 
of  dancing  as  our  ancestors  knew,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  pastime.  And, 
strangely  enough,  our  modern  ballrooms 
and  dancing  schools  are  now  going  back,  a 
little  hesitatingly,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the 
graceful  group  movements  which  we  gen¬ 
erally  think  of  as  Square  Dances  or  Barn 
Dances.  Sandwiched  in  between  the  ultra¬ 
modern  versions  of  theTwo-step,  rhythmic 


Rhumbas,  exotic  Boleros,  tropical  Congas, 
and  more  and  more  swinging,  sweeping 
Viennese  Waltzes,  dancers,  both  young 
and  old,  apparently  welcome  the  novelty 
of  the  type  of  dancing  which  has  survived 
longest  among  Americans.  Is  dancing, 
said  to  be  the  “universal  human  expres¬ 
sion,”  subject  to  evolutionary  cycles?  Are 
we  to  witness  a  gradual  change  from  the 
one-and-one,  or  couple  form  of  modern 
dancing  back  again  to  the  “  wide  open,  up 
and  down  the  hall,  beginning  and  ending 
with  a  single  couple”  figures  that  required 
master-of-ceremony  orders,  or  directions, 
the  older  form  of  dancing  that  stressed 
group  spirit  of  fun?  Everything  in  the 
future  is  uncertain,  but,  the  past  is  known. 
What  about  dancing  in  Providence  and 
elsewhere,  up  to  now? 

In  modern  civilized  countries,  dancing 
has  developed  as  an  art  and  pastime,  as 
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well  as  an  entertainment.  In  prehistoric 
days  and  during  very  early  periods  of 
recorded  history,  dancing  was  indulged  in 
as  a  means  of  arousing  emotion  or  religious 
fervor.  In  many  ways,  the  original  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  dance  have  survived,  espe¬ 
cially  in  exhibition  dancing,  but,  we  are  not 
concerned  with  terpischorean  expression 
as  an  art,  or  with  stage  dancing,  in  the 
tracing  of  its  evolution.  Rather,  we  are 
seeking  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  people 
assembled  in  sociable,  congenial  groups, 
engaging  themselves  in  physical  gyrations, 
inspired  by  the  rhythmic  beat  and  meas¬ 
ured  melodies  of  musical  accompaniment. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  saw  the 
renaissance  of  dancing,  and  France  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  nursery  of  the 
modern  art,  although  comparatively  few 
modern  dances  are  actually  French  in 
origin.  The  national  dances  of  other 
countries  were  brought  to  France,  studied 
systematically,  and  then  perfected.  The 
dance  which  the  French  brought  to  high¬ 
est  point  of  perfection  —  which  many, 
indeed,  regard  as  the  fine  flower  of  the  art 
—  was  the  Minuet.  The  original  Court 
Minuet,  introduced  in  Paris,  in  1650,  was 
a  grave  and  simple  dance,  although  it  did 
not  retain  its  simplicity  for  long.  But, 
when  elaborated  upon,  the  Minuet  was 
glorified  and  moulded  into  a  perfect  ex¬ 
pression  of  an  age  in  which  deportment 
was  most  sedulously  cultivated  and  bril¬ 
liantly  polished.  The  French  Minuet  was 
actually  a  school  for  chivalry,  courtesy 
and  ceremony.  The  scores  of  slow  grace¬ 
ful  movements  and  curtseys,  the  pauses 
giving  opportunity  for  neatly -turned  com¬ 
pliments,  the  beauty  and  luxury  of  attire, 
were  all  eloquent  of  grace  and  outward 
refinement,  but  they  were  a  far  cry  from 
the  swinging-hot,  catch-as-catch-can  of 
“Swing”  and  “ Jitterbugging.”  Some¬ 
times  it  may  be  “Bunny-Hugging,”  at 
other  times,  “Turkey  Trotting,”  but  it 
all  began  when  grandmother,  or,  great, 
great,  great  grandmother  danced  the 
Minuet. 

Also  naturalized  in  France  was  the  Cotil¬ 
lon,  fashionable  under  Charles  X,  the 
Galop,  imported  from  Germany,  and,  at 
a  later  date,  the  Lancers,  Bohemian 
Schottische,  and  the  Quadrille.  The 
Waltz  originated  in  Germany  and  was 


danced  by  King  Henry  III  of  France,  but 
did  not  become  popular  until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  From 
Spain,  the  land  of  once  gay,  contented, 
care-free,  fun-loving  people,  came  the 
Bolero,  Seguidilla  and  the  Fandango,  but 
these  willowy  languorou  s  and  electric  shock, 
heel-tapping,  castanet-snapping  move¬ 
ments  have  had  comparatively  little 
influence  upon  group  dancing  in  America. 

English  dancing  was  originally  in  the 
nature  of  games.  There  was  little  variety 
in  the  steps,  nearly  all  of  which  were  of 
the  Jig  and  Hornpipe  style.  Before  the 
Reformation,  there  were  no  national 
dances  in  use  at  Court,  but,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  not  a  long  time  before  the 
founding  of  Providence,  the  homely,  do¬ 
mestic  kind  of  dancing  reached  the  height 
of  its  popularity.  Remnants  of  many  of 
these  dances  exist  today  in  the  games 
played  by  children.  For  example,  “Lon¬ 
don  Bridge  Is  Falling  Down,”  “Hunt  the 
Slipper,”  “Here  We  Go  ’Round  the  Mul¬ 
berry  Bush,”  and,  it  may  be,  “A  Tisket, 
A  Tasket,”  are  nothing  more  than  dance 
games.  Other  popular  English  dances, 
the  nature  of  which  might  be  guessed  from 
their  titles,  were  “Once  I  Loved  a  Maiden 
Fair,”  “If  All  the  World  Were  Paper,” 
“Green  Sleeves  and  Pudding  Pie,”  “All 
in  a  Garden  Green,”  “The  Happy  Mar¬ 
riage,”  “Come  Kiss  Me  Now,”  and  an¬ 
other  which  has  a  curiously  familiar 
“ Bumps-a-Daisy  ”  suggestion,  “Up  Tails 
All.”  Such  dances,  with  their  song  title 
names,  eventually  found  their  way  to  the 
drawing  rooms  and  assembly  halls  along 
the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay,  but,  not 
for  a  long,  long  time  after  the  sturdy 
pioneers  and  founding  fathers  completed 
the  task  of  turning  a  vast  wilderness  into 
a  fairly  prosperous  and  successful  colony 
of  permanent  residents. 

Dancing  practically  disappeared  during 
the  Puritan  regime,  but  with  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Crown,  it  again  became  popu¬ 
lar.  It  underwent  no  considerable  de¬ 
velopment,  however,  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  then  were  established 
the  courtly  and  fashionable  balls  in  which 
polite  French  dances  completely  eclipsed 
the  simpler  English  “Jigs”  and  “Ring 
Around  a  Rosey”  rustic  pantomimes. 
Since  those  who  banned  the  dance  as  a 
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public  pastime  in  England  during  the 
period  when  a  Lord  Protector  sat  in  the 
place  of  a  monarch  included  the  founders, 
settlers  and  first  families  of  Rhode  Island, 
this  area  of  New  England  had  little  use 
or  time  for  any  form  of  dancing.  Puritan 
and  also  Quaker  tenets  outlawed  the  prac¬ 
tise,  so  one  would  be  forced  to  look  care¬ 
fully  to  find  any  reference  to  the  “Light 
Fantastic”  hereabouts,  in  the  records  of 
the  first  century  in  Providence,  or  else¬ 
where  on  these  shores. 

However,  sometime  around  the  year 
1763,  the  want  of  a  professor  in  the  art  of 
dancing  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  evil. 
Someone  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Gaz¬ 
ette  lamenting  the  fact  that  Providence 
had  no  dancing  teacher,  adding  his  belief 
that,  “a  competent  teacher  who  could 
play  his  own  fiddle  would  meet  with  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  community.”  Many 
agreed  with  this  dance-minded  Colonial; 
a  few  disagreed.  The  suggestion  led  to  a 
long  controversy,  the  opponents  contend¬ 
ing  that  a  spinning  school  would  be  more 
profitable  and  useful.  A  dancing  master 
came  to  Providence  soon  after. 

Newport  was  the  first  of  the  Rhode 
Island  communities  to  adopt  the  graceful 
posturings,  the  bowing  and  the  fan-wav- 
ing  of  the  Minuet,  danced  to  the  music  of 
the  spinnet,  flute  and  viol.  Wealthy,  cul¬ 
tured,  refined  in  manners,  aristocratic 
Newport  enjoyed  a  golden  age  of  social 
gaiety  before  the  Revolution.  In  those 
days,  dances,  or  assemblies,  were  held 
during  the  dreary  winter  months  recap¬ 
turing  to  a  degree  the  brilliance  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Court  gatherings.  Between  the 
years  1747  and  1751,  a  group  of  thirteen 
young  and  socially-prominent  bachelors 
sponsored  an  annual  series  of  assemblies, 
and  with  these  popular,  but  closely-re¬ 
stricted  affairs,  held  “every  other  Satur¬ 
day  at  six,”  begins  the  history  of  dancing 
in  Rhode  Island. 

These  Newport  assemblies,  with  their 
candle-lighted  brilliancy,  their  strict  rules 
of  etiquette,  their  rum  punches  for  the 
gentlemen,  Madeira  wines  for  the  ladies, 
popularized  in  Rhode  Island,  all  of  the 
dance  figures  and  movements  then  in 
vogue  across  the  seas.  Travelers  brought 
home  the  new  steps,  visitors  from  the 
mother  country  introduced  the  latest 


variations.  No  doubt  this  Colony  was  on 
the  way  to  becoming  dance  conscious; 
without  any  question,  the  intricacies  of 
“Salute  Partner  Right,”  “Sides  Sep¬ 
arate,”  “First  Four  Ladies  Chain,” 
“Gentlemen  Turn  Left  Hand  Lady,”  etc. 
would  have  been  mastered  by  those  who 
loved  dancing  instinctively,  but  who  were 
nevertheless  outside  the  iron  ring  of  the 
set  called  “smart.” 

However,  war,  with  its  distractions, 
privations,  and  finally  with  the  actual 
occupation  of  Newport  by  the  enemy,  put 
an  end  to  all  dancing,  to  all  gaiety  in 
Rhode  Island.  Many  families  fled;  those 
who  remained  were  in  no  mood  for  merry¬ 
making,  and,  before  long,  all  were  so 
reduced  that  they  could  scarcely  provide 
for  the  wants  of  life,  much  less  think  of 
festivities.  Rhode  Island  remained  in  this 
disheartened  state  until  the  summer  of 
1780  when  forty-six  vessels  bearing  six 
thousand  Frenchmen  landed  on  these 
shores  to  help  fight  the  battles  for  Ameri¬ 
can  independence.  With  these  welcome 
allies  came  a  sudden  rebirth  of  life,  joy, 
spirit;  a  revival  of  interest  in  neighbor¬ 
liness  and  sociability.  Balls  and  parties 
were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  frequently 
there  was  dancing  in  the  open  air.  Dash¬ 
ing  French  officers  led  the  colonial  dames 
and  daughters  in  a  merry  whirl  as  Rhode 
Island  rapidly  regained  its  social  feet  and 
set  them  to  perfecting  the  latest  slides  and 
points  from  Gay  Paree.  When  General 
Washington  came  to  Newport,  in  1781,  he 
led  the  ball  at  Mrs.  Cowley’s  Assembly 
Room  on  Church  Street,  and  with  the 
charming  Peggy  Champlain,  danced  to 
the  air,  “A  Successful  Campaign.”  And 
there  is  found  a  relation  to  the  dances  of 
Old  England.  Here,  as  well  as  in  the 
mother  country,  dances  were  designated 
by  descriptive  titles,  and,  apparently,  the 
figures,  movements,  and  routine  of  a 
dance  were  designed  to  act  out  the  subject, 
or  some  incident,  suggested  by  the  title. 
Other  dances  popular  in  Rhode  Island  in 
Washington’s  time  were  “Pea  Straw,” 
“Boston’s Delight,”  “Haymaking,”  “Col¬ 
lege  Hornpipe,”  “Faithful  Shepherd,” 
“Innocent  Maid,”  “A  Trip  to  Carlisle,” 
“Freemason’s  Jig,”  “Soldier's  Joy,”  and 
“I’ll  Be  Married  in  My  Old  Clothes.” 

From  these,  all  variations  of  the  Alin- 
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uet,  Polka,  Gavotte,  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley,  Schottische,  Mazurka,  Lancers, 
Cotillon,  etc.  gradually  evolved  the  Am¬ 
erican  Square  Dance,  or  Barn  Dance, 
symbolized  in  the  minds  of  many  by  the 
Virginia  Reel,  the  Portland  Fancy,  and 
The  Washington  Post,  popular  ballroom 
features  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 


century.  Rhode  Island  has  made  no  spe¬ 
cial  contribution  to  the  development  of 
dancing,  but,  for  one  period  at  least,  when 
the  army  of  Count  de  Rochambeau  re¬ 
mained  upon  these  shores,  no  other  place 
in  America  witnessed  more  dancing  grace, 
agility  and  perfection  than  did  the  “oc¬ 
cupied”  towns  on  Narragansett  Bay. 


SHAKESPEARE’S  HEAD 


Amid  the  incongruous  assortment  of 
garages,  railroad  tracks,  non-descript 
rooming  houses,  lunch  rooms,  venerable 
houses  of  worship,  precious  places  of 
historical  significance  etc.,  encompassed 
within  a  few  blocks  going  north  from 
Waterman  Street  in  Providence,  at  least 
one  mute  survivor  of  pre-Revolutionary 
days  can  now  anticipate  with  confidence 
an  unlimited  extension  of  its  life  and  of 
its  usefulness.  The  structure  at  21  Meet¬ 
ing  Street,  on  the  south  side,  and  a  few 
doors  up  the  hill  from  North  Main  Street, 
or,  in  the  rear  of  the  Arsenal,  if  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  site  from  Benefit  Street,  is 
there  to  stay,  although,  not  so  very  long 
ago,  it  was  doomed  to  destruction. 
Patriotism,  generosity,  appreciation  of 
genuine  values  and  prompt,  definite  action 
on  the  part  of  public-spirited  men  and 
women  in  the  community  have,  at  last, 
made  possible  the  rescue,  resuscitation, 
and  the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the 
building  long  known  as  Shakespeare’s 
Head. 

How  came  this  fortunate  survivor  of 
Colonial  days  in  Providence  to  bear  the 
name  of  the  immortal  Elizabethan  poet? 
At  the  time  when  plans  for  establishing  a 
first  printing  shop  in  Providence  were 
being  talked  over  by  active  citizens,  the 
foremost  printer  in  all  the  colonies  was 
Benjamin  Franklin  of  Philadelphia.  In 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  his  brother, 
James  Franklin,  had  opened  a  printing 
shop,  in  1727,  and  had  started  the  New¬ 
port  Mercury  by  1758,  but  no  one  did  any 
printing  of  any  kind  in  Providence  until 
1762.  Then,  William  Goddard  came  to 
the  town  and  became  the  pioneer  in  that 
art  or  trade.  Goddard  was  born  in  New 


London,  Connecticut,  and,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  went  to  New  Haven  to  become  an 
apprentice  to  the  publishers  of  the  paper 
called  the  Connecticut  Gazette.  The 
publishers,  James  Parker  and  John  Holt, 
later  moved  to  New  York  and  there  estab¬ 
lished  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly 
Post  Boy.  Evidently,  young  Goddard,  in 
the  process  of  learning  his  trade  at  the 
type  cases  and  at  the  ink  pot,  followed 
his  employers  to  New  York  for  the  new 
venture,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  God¬ 
dard  completed  his  apprenticeship  just 
about  the  time  that  Parker  and  Holt  dis¬ 
solved  their  partnership,  which  printing 
historians  place  at  May  2,  1762.  Later 
that  year,  William  Goddard,  a  full- 
fledged  printer  by  trade,  came  to  Provi¬ 
dence  and  established  his  own  press  with 
the  financial  backing  of  his  mother,  the 
former  Sarah  Updike,  member  of  an  old 
Rhode  Island  family. 

The  original  printing  establishment  of 
William  Goddard  is  believed  to  have  been 
on  North  Main  Street,  near  the  Roger 
Williams  Spring,  and  to  have  been  moved 
once  or  twice,  finally,  in  the  Spring  of 
1765,  to  quarters  not  far  from  the  present 
overpass  leading  to  the  railroad  tunnel. 
He  started  off  in  business  by  offering  job 
printing  service,  but  soon  announced  his 
intention  to  publish  a  newspaper  when, 
as,  and  if,  he  received  sufficient  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  townspeople.  According 
to  records,  his  first  publications  were  a 
broadside  announcing  the  fall,  on  August 
14,  1762,  of  Morro  Castle,  Havana,  and  a 
play-bill  for  a  local  theatrical  perform¬ 
ance.  As  promised,  editor  Goddard, 
having  received  assurances  of  support, 
hopefully  came  out  with  his  newspaper 
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Courtesy,  John  Hutchins  Cady 

Shakespeare’s  Head  (c.  1769)  as  It  Appears  in  Restored  Condition. 


under  date  of  October  20,  1762.  A  copy 
of  Volume  1,  Number  1  of  the  Providence 
Gazette  and  Country  Journal  containing 
the  “freshest  advices  both  Foreign  and 
Domestic,”  is  a  priceless  treasure  in  the 
possession  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society. 

Whether  or  not  the  original  Gazette 
failed  to  measure  up  to  expectations,  or 
because  Providence  folks  were  not  ready 
for  a  home  town  sheet,  historians  have  yet 
to  offer  conclusive  evidence,  although  it 
is  known  that  the  first  newspaper  published 
in  Providence  experienced  hard  sledding. 
It  lasted  until  May,  1763,  and  then  sus¬ 
pended  publication.  On  August  24,  1765, 
Goddard  made  an  attempt  to  revive  the 
paper  by  issuing  an  extra  number,  esti¬ 
mating  that  if  he  could  secure  at  least 
eight  hundred  subscribers  he  might  con¬ 
tinue.  Incidentally,  subscriptions  could 
then  be  obtained  without  cash.  “Provi¬ 
sions,  grain,  of  any  kind,  tallow,  wood, 
wool  and  other  articles  of  country  prod¬ 
uce”  were  acceptable,  in  fact,  Goddard 
advertised  that  he  would  accept  anything 
that  he  could  use  to  support  his  family. 
He  soon  became  discouraged,  left  town, 
worked  for  a  time  with  his  former  em¬ 


ployers  in  New  York,  and  later  moved  to 
a  more  profitable  field  for  journalism  in 
Philadelphia  where  he  published  the 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  from  1767  until 
1774. ‘ 

In  the  meantime,  left  with  a  printing 
plant  in  which  she  had  invested  her  own 
funds,  William  Goddard’s  mother,  who 
must  have  been  outstandingly  capable 
and  industrious  for  her  times,  kept  the 
doors  of  the  shop  open  for  business.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  Anna,  widow  of 
James  Franklin  in  Newport,  who  carried 
on  the  business  after  her  husband’s  death, 
Mrs.  Goddard  not  only  continued  to 
supply  the  town  with  printed  hand-bills, 
official  Colony  notices,  legal  forms,  etc. 
but  she  also  bravely  entered  the  profession 
of  journalism,  coming  out  with  her  absent 
son's  resurrected  Gazette,  but  under  her 
own  name.  Her  paper  appeared  on  the 
streets  of  Providence,  in  1766,  and  records 
show  that,  at  first,  she  was  ably  assisted 
in  this  noble  venture  by  Samuel  Inslee. 
One  year  later,  another  name  appears  in 
the  records,  that  of  John  Carter  who  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1745.  After  serv¬ 
ing  an  apprenticeship  in  the  printing 
office  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  he  moved  to 
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Providence,  in  1767,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  lie  entered  the  employ  of,  and  be¬ 
came  associated  in  business  with,  the 
courageous  Sarah  Goddard,  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  printer  of  the  Gazette.  She 
retired  shortly  thereafter  and  her  expe¬ 
rienced  associate  gained  full  control  of  the 
enterprise. 

To  accommodate  his  family,  and  the 
steadily  growing  printing  and  publishing 
business,  John  Carter  erected,  in  1769, 
the  substantial,  three-storied  structure 
that  was  destined  to  be  known  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Head.  Apparently,  the  business 
founded  by  William  Goddard  had  been 
identified  since  its  origin  by  a  sign  of  some 
character  displaying  an  illustration  of  the 
“Bard  of  Avon.”  Carter  retained  the 
name  and  the  trade-mark,  and  when  his 
Meeting  Street,  or  as  it  was  termed  at 
first,  Gaol  Lane,  headquarters  had  been 
completed,  a  painted  or  carved  head  of 
William  Shakespeare  was  suspended  from 
a  high  post  in  front  of  the  building.  Carter, 
as  did  the  Goddard  family  before  him, 
sold  books  as  well  as  printing,  and  it  must 
now  be  agreed  that  such  an  important 
source  of  editorial  production,  as  well  as 
a  storehouse  of  literary  treasures,  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  general  public 
by  a  more  appropriate  mark  of  identifi¬ 
cation. 

“At  the  Sign  of  Shakespeare’s  Head” 
must  have  been  a  fascinating  spot  in  the 
politically  exciting  days  before  and  during 
the  War  for  Independence.  One  can  pic¬ 
ture  the  culturally-minded  folks  leisurely 
fingering  the  leather-bound  volumes  of  the 
classics  that  lined  the  shelves  in  the  north¬ 
west  corner  of  the  lower  floor,  while  the 
revolutionary-minded  compatriots  vora¬ 
ciously  flipped  the  pages  of  the  legal,  his¬ 
torical  and  philosophical  tomes,  eagerly 
searching  for  ammunition  to  blaze  at  a 
tyrant  king  in  speech  and  in  print.  Across 
the  hall  was  the  office  where  local  mer¬ 
chants  checked  over  the  printed  proofs 
of  their  announcements;  where  subscrip¬ 
tions  were  paid  for,  although  not  very 
often ;  where  publisher  Carter  sounded  out 
customers  on  the  substance  of  his  editorial 
convictions ;  where  job  printing  was  ordered 


and  complaints  heard.  In  the  large  room 
at  the  rear  stood  the  type  cases,  the  old 
wooden  hand-press  with  the  marble  bed, 
the  piles  of  paper,  the  pots  of  ink,  the  flat 
tables  where  the  forms  were  assembled 
and  tightly  locked;  where  the  master 
printers,  the  journeymen  printers  and  the 
apprentices  labored  from  daybreak  to  bed¬ 
time,  sorting,  setting,  picking  up  type, 
cutting,  jogging,  folding  paper,  smearing 
on  the  sticky  ink  with  leather  balls,  peal¬ 
ing  off  the  wet  printed  sheets,  the  whole 
place  reeking  of  that  carbon-like  odor 
common  to  all  print  shops. 

Into  Carter’s  establishment  “At  the 
Sign  of  Shakespeare’s  Head,”  often  rushed 
that  sedate,  influential  statesman,  Stephen 
Hopkins,  carrying  in  his  pockets  a  message 
of  momentous  import  to  be  printed  in  the 
Gazette  or  distributed  as  a  proclamation 
to  mould  and  guide  public  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  defiance  to  tyranny.  There, 
too,  clamored  the  Tories  demanding  edi¬ 
torial  allegiance  to  His  Majesty.  John 
Carter  supplied  the  mechanics  of  publicity 
for  his  community  from  the  late  sixties 
until  1814  when  he  retired  and  died.  In 
this  house  which  accommodated  a  success¬ 
ful  printing  and  publishing  business  for 
nearly  a  half  century,  one  can  no  longer 
find  a  single  evidence  of  the  activity  that 
brought  it  fame.  The  old  sign  has  long 
since  disappeared;  the  smell  of  ink  has 
vanished;  even  the  books  in  the  northwest 
room  are  no  more. 

After  generations  of  neglect  and  misuse 
on  the  part  of  occupants,  Shakespeare’s 
Head  now  belongs  to  an  association  of 
public-spirited  citizens  who  came  to  the 
rescue  generously  and  enthusiastically. 
Careful  research  and  expert  craftsmanship 
completed  the  task  of  faithful  restoration. 
At  this  writing  the  Providence-Cranston 
Girl  Scout  Council,  Junior  League  of 
Providence,  Inc.,  and  Federation  of  Rhode 
Island  Garden  Clubs  occupy  the  premises. 
“Merrily,  Merrily,  shall  I  live  now,” 
wrote  the  greatest  of  all  the  poets  by 
whose  name  present  and  future  genera¬ 
tions  will  come  to  know  this  place  of 
simple  Colonial  beauty^and  of  important 
historical  associations. 
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It  was  long  after  the  founding  of  Provi¬ 
dence  before  any  attention  was  given 
to  schools.  Parents  instructed  their  own 
children  in  all  necessary  rudiments.  How¬ 
ever,  we  may  conclude  that  this  sort  of 
education  only  concerned  itself  with  very 
practical  instruction,  and,  in  short,  might 
well  be  compared  to  the  sort  of  training  a 
craftsman  in  one  of  the  mediaeval  guilds 
gave  his  apprentice. 

In  Providence,  land  was  set  aside  for  a 
schoolhouse  by  1663  but  there  the  matter 
rested  for  a  long  while.  In  1684,  William 
Turpin,  a  professional  schoolmaster,  ar¬ 
rived  in  town  and,  by  1687,  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  the  erection  of  a  school 
house  on  Stamper’s  Hill,  the  junction  of 
North  Main  and  Stampers  Streets.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  he  had  been  giving  lessons  to 
private  pupils  who  lodged  with  him  or  to 
whom  he  paid  regular  visits.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  he  instructed  one  Peregrine  Gard¬ 
ner,  giving  him  board  and  schooling  for 
one  year  for  the  sum  of  six  pounds,  one- 
half  paid  in  beef,  pork,  and  corn  and  the 
rest  in  silver.  The  instruction  consisted  of 
training  in  reading  and  writing  with  per¬ 
haps  a  little  arithmetic  thrown  in. 

By  1735,  another  schoolmaster  had 
come  to  Providence.  He  was  George 
Taylor  who  secured  the  permission  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly  to  keep  school  in  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  Colony  House  on 
North  Main  Street.  In  return  for  the 
privilege  he  was  bound  to  keep  the  glass 
in  good  repair  and  tend  the  sun  dial  out 
in  front. 

It  is  amusing  to  look  at  the  Cipher  Book 
of  a  scholar  of  that  period.  In  the  one 
belonging  to  John  Brown  and  dated  1749 
we  find  things  like  the  following: 

“Addition  Is  an  Arithmetical  gather¬ 
ing  of  Divers  Sums  together  to  Produce 
one  Total.” 

“How  Many  Sparrows  at  10  a  Penny 
will  buy  a  Yoke  of  Oxen  at  £10  Price? 

“Suppose  it  45  miles  to  Boston,  How 
many  Barley  Corns  will  Reach  there?” 

These  are  a  few  of  many  problems,  all 
solved  concisely  with  the  added  remark 
written  out  —  “John  Brown  the  Cleverest 
boy  in  Providence  Town.” 


More  important  than  accuracy  in  spell¬ 
ing  was  penmanship.  The  scholars  of  the 
day  were  children  of  ship  merchants  and 
storekeepers,  and  the  need  for  them  to 
learn  how  to  keep  legible  records  was  para¬ 
mount.  Because,  in  most  instances,  they 
were  to  follow  their  elders  in  business, 
their  school  problems  were  based  on  the 
needs  of  the  coasting  trade  and  the  shops. 
They  learned  “Rules  in  Trett  and  Tare, 
etc.”  —  Tare  being  the  weight  of  a  bag, 
barrel,  or  chest,  Trett  referring  to  the 
allowed  amount  of  loss  on  such  goods  as 
sugar  and  treacle.  Since  Providence  at 
that  time  was  a  bartering  community, 
they  learned  the  rules  of  barter.  And  be¬ 
cause  the  coasting  trade  was  flourishing, 
many  of  the  problems  they  had  to  solve 
dealt  in  such  things  as  latitude  and  ships’ 
tonnage. 

After  the  first  Court  and  Colony  House 
had  burned  down  in  1758,  a  wave  of  agita¬ 
tion  began  for  several  new  sehoolhouses. 
When  their  cost  was  revealed,  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  suffered  a  blight  and  only  one  was 
built.  This  was  known  as  the  “Old  Brick 
Schoolhouse  ”  and  was  located  on  Meeting 
Street,  near  the  second  Colony  House. 
Part  of  its  cost  was  met  by  the  town,  the 
rest  by  private  subscription.  Here  two 
hours  a  day  were  spent  “in  perfecting  the 
scholars  in  reading  and  properly  under¬ 
standing  the  English  tongue”  while  what 
time  remained  was  given  over  to  “writing, 
arithmetic,  and  languages.”  This  was  the 
school  attended  by  the  children  of  the 
East-Siders.  The  West-Siders  had  erected 
a  school  of  their  own  four  years  earlier  at 
the  corner  of  Mathewson  and  Chapel 
Streets. 

The  year  1768  saw  the  erection  of  Whip¬ 
ple  Hall,  a  private  schoolhouse  of  con¬ 
siderable  local  fame.  It  was  located  in  the 
North  End  of  Providence,  a  one-story 
building  with  a  hipped  roof  and  a  belfry. 
Two  schools  were  kept  here,  the  higher 
being  in  charge  of  George  Taylor.  About 
forty  pupils  attended,  the  tuition  being 
4  shillings  sixpence  apiece. 

Meanwhile  attention  was  turning  to  a 
different  type  of  school,  one  that  James 
Manning  had  begun  at  Warren.  This 
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same  gentleman,  destined  to  be  the  first 
president  of  the  college  for  which  he  was 
already  agitating  strongly,  had  opened  a 
Latin  School  to  prepare  pupils  for  the 
college  once  the  latter  had  been  founded. 
Strangely  enough  in  those  very  practical 
days,  his  school  was  a  huge  success,  and 
he  had  to  import  textbooks  from  London 
for  his  many  scholars.  In  1770,  after 
Brown  University  had  been  founded, 
Manning’s  Latin  School  moved  into  new 
quarters  at  the  head  of  College  Street  and 
took  the  new  title  of  the  “University 
Grammar  School." 

James  Manning’s  first  efforts  in  Warren 
bore  quick  fruit  indirectly  in  Providence, 
for  in  1766  a  certain  Benjamin  Stelle,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  former,  opened  a  school 
here  for  the  “instruction  of  young  ladies 
in  the  knowledge  of  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic.”  There  were  two  sessions  a  day, 
the  first  from  6  a.m.  to  7  :  30  a.m.,  the 
second  from  4  :  30  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  hours 
that  no  girl  of  today  would  willingly  keep. 
Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  James  Manning, 
Benjamin  Stelle’s  enterprise  was  received 
with  favor  and  he  prospered. 

All  during  this  century  the  schools  had 
been  private  in  nature,  the  pupils  paying 
for  their  tuition.  The  idea  of  free  schools 
had  been  in  the  minds  of  prominent  men 
for  many  years  but  not  until  1800  did  they 
come  into  existence  in  Providence.  But 
let  us  leave  Providence  for  the  while  and 
turn  to  Narragansett,  that  very  prosper¬ 
ous  section  of  colonial  Rhode  Island. 

Here,  according  to  the  reminiscences  of 
Thomas  Robinson  Hazard,  the  first  school¬ 
masters  were  three  Irishmen  of  great  cul¬ 
ture  and  refinement,  Masters  Kelly, 
Ridge,  and  Slaurter.  They  traveled  about 
visiting  the  farms  and  communities 
around  Boston  Neck  Point,  Point  Judith, 
and  Tower  Hill,  imparting  instruction  to 
the  children  but,  particularly,  exerting 
their  good  influence  on  the  rough  manners 
and  characters  of  the  country  folk. 

After  they  had  passed  away,  a  new  type 
of  schoolmaster  arrived,  one  who  made  no 
pretense  to  the  polite  attainments  of  his 
predecessors,  but  believed  in  more  rugged 
methods  of  teaching.  He  was  Master 
Robert  Noyes  who  kept  school  on  the 
Tower  Hill  road.  He  believed  in  the  rule 
and  spared  it  not.  After  a  few  of  his  pupils 


discovered  that  his  wooden  rod  might  be 
split  if  they  crossed  two  hairs  in  their  open 
palm,  Master  Noyes  made  a  new  one  of 
leather  with  a  wooden  handle.  He  en¬ 
joyed  such  sport  so  much  that  he  used 
one  of  the  older  pupils,  by  the  name  of 
Gust  Tift,  as  a  spy  to  procure  him  victims. 
This  traitor  in  the  ranks  watched  the  boys 
constantly  and  if  they  so  much  as  lifted 
an  eye  from  their  books  dragged  them 
forward  to  Master  Noyes  and  his  ruler. 
Punishment  was  always  administered  on 
the  left  hand  in  order  to  keep  the  right  fit 
for  writing  lessons. 

In  conclusion,  just  as  evidence  that 
school  boys  then  were  no  different  than 
those  of  today,  we  might  cite  an  incident 
or  two  from  the  school  days  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  Hazard  who  later  became  known 
as  “Shepherd  Tom"  and  who  wrote  the 
famous  “Johnny-cake  Papers.”  He  had 
the  small  boy  habit  of  stuffing  pockets 
with  every  conceivable  odd  and  end. 
Master  Noyes  caught  him  one  afternoon 
and  made  him  lay  the  contents  of  his 
jacket  pockets  on  his  desk.  They  were 
worthy  of  Tom  Sawyer  himself.  The 
following  items  he  remembers  were  in  one 
side  alone :  “  One  bunch  of  hair  pulled  from 
Deacon  Brown's  old  horse’s  tail,  to  make 
snares  of  for  quails;  two  rusty  board  nails; 
one  shingle  nail;  two  small  eels,  which  I 
caught  in  Indian  Run;  three  live  crabs, 
got  in  Narrow  river;  a  piece  of  beefsteak, 
left  from  my  dinner;  one  pin  hook;  one 
white-faced  bumble  bee;  four  tadpoles; 
and  one  bottom  fish;  besides  several  other 
items.”  From  this  episode  he  derived  the 
nickname  “tadpole,”  but  it  did  not  affect 
him  half  so  much  as  the  humiliating  recol¬ 
lection  of  hearing  Sally  Brown,  his  school 
girl  sweetheart,  snicker  aloud  as  he  laid 
his  treasures  out  before  the  teacher’s 
astonished  eyes. 

On  another  occasion,  when  he  arrived  at 
the  school  wet  from  having  waded  in  a 
stream  he  was  ordered  to  hang  his  breeches 
on  a  line  outside  and  was  then  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  girls  in  his  embarrassing  condi¬ 
tion.  It  happened  that  he  was  on  pre¬ 
carious  terms  with  both  young  ladies  and 
one  of  them  improved  her  priceless  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  inserting  a  pin  a  half-inch  into 
his  bare  thigh,  making  him  yell  and  jump 
about  three  feet  in  the  air.  For  this  he 
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was  collared  by  Tift  and  hustled  before 
Master  Noyes.  He  was  not  whipped  but 
had  the  worse  punishment  of  having  to 
stand  before  the  whole  school  reading  his 
primer,  his  nether  parts  exposed. 


Such  were  school  days  in  colonial  times. 
The  change  has  been  great  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  years,  but  the  school  boy  of  today 
still  manages  to  find  ample  opportunities 
for  his  mischief. 


BETTY  BOWEN 


Those  who  assume  the  delicate  task 
of  selecting  the  greatest  American 
women  in  history  rarely  include  the  name 
of  a  Rhode  Islander  although  this  small 
but  extremely  important  state,  from  the 
standpoint  of  historical  significance,  has 
not  been  completely  lacking  in  fair  sex 
contributions  during  its  more  than  three 
centuries  of  existence.  Perhaps  the  his¬ 
torians  have  been  guilty  of  female  belittle- 
ment  in  the  telling  of  the  Rhode  Island 
story,  or,  it  may  be  that  the  ladies  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  might  have  been 
logical  candidates  for  the  national  Hall  of 
Fame,  have  suffered  by  comparison  with 
their  more  aggressive  and  better-adver¬ 
tised  male  contemporaries.  At  any  rate, 
it  remains  for  someone  to  do  better  by  the 
illustrious  women  of  Rhode  Island  than 
has  yet  been  performed.  All  this  may 
suggest  that  you  are  about  to  read  a 
glorified  review  of  the  life  of  Ann  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Mary  Dyer,  the  Indian  Princess 
Weetamoe,  Ida  Lewis,  or  some  other  one 
of  the  great  and  the  important  “on  the 
distaff  side.”  Quite  the  contrary,  for  the 
reader  is  about  to  learn  something  of  the 
life  of  a  Rhode  Island  adventuress  who 
brought  fame  to  herself,  and  not  through 
the  usual  channels  of  immortalization, 
such  as  sacrifice,  leadership,  wisdom, 
character  or  heroism. 

Following  rather  closely  Albert  Pay  son 
Terhune’s  interpretations  of  what  few 
facts  are  available  to  the  historian,  it  is 
told  that,  sometime  in  the  year  1769,  a 
child  was  believed  to  have  been  born  on  a 
ship  bound  from  the  West  Indies  to  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  and  that  the  mother  died 
a  few  hours  after  her  baby  girl  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  There  seems  to  be  no 
record  of  the  identity  of  either  the  child’s 
mother  or  father,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  tiny  orphan  started  off  in  life  in 


Providence.  It  has  been  said  that  soon 
after  the  ship  came  into  port,  a  trades¬ 
man’s  wife  was  so  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  lonely  little  waif  that  she  adopted 
the  baby,  and,  after  the  customary  reli¬ 
gious  ceremony,  gave  the  child  the  name 
of  Eliza  Bowen. 

Those  were  rather  strait-laced  days 
when  customs  were  not  too  far  removed 
from  the  must-not-smile- in-church,  speak- 
not-unless-spoken-to  rules  which  pre¬ 
vailed  hereabouts  during  the  early  genera¬ 
tions  of  local  history.  Young  people  had 
a  hard  time  of  it  trying  to  comply  with 
pre-Revolutionary  Emily  Post  dictums, 
and,  apparently,  young  Miss  Bowen  had 
her  particular  adolescent  difficulties.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  not  only  con¬ 
sidered  both  the  prettiest  and  the  clever¬ 
est  girl  in  the  Colony  —  which  combina¬ 
tion  at  that  age  is  enough  to  give  any 
parent  or  guardian  something  to  worry 
about  —  but,  she  was  also  popularly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  worst.  At  least  the  super- 
pious  folks  said  Betty  was  the  worst, 
probably  meaning  the  worst-behaved.  No 
doubt  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  gain 
that  reputation  then,  either  by  a  bold 
show  of  independence,  or  by  simply  failing 
to  conform  to  all  of  the  ideas  of  the  blue 
law  devotees.  It  should  not  be  recorded 
that  she  was  bad,  in  the  strict  sense,  but  it 
might  be  better  to  describe  her,  at  this  dis¬ 
tant  point  of  vantage,  as  a  youngster  with 
unusual  beauty  and  an  exceptional  mind, 
one  who  had  in  full  measure,  even  in  girl¬ 
hood,  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  super- 
woman.  Doubtless,  she  realized  her 
advantages  over  other  girls  of  her  own 
age,  and,  if  true,  she  probably  made  excel¬ 
lent  use  of  such  superiorities.  That  might 
account  for  her  early  reputation  among 
the  over-modest,  conservative  people  of 
her  time.  It  can  be  surmised  that  she  was 
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reckless,  high-spirited,  impatient  of  re¬ 
straint,  and,  who  may  say  now  that  she 
did  not  encourage  compliments  and 
attentions  of  the  young  men  of  the  town 
who  struggled  to  lay  their  hearts  at  her 
feet?  There’s  nothing  new,  or  old,  in  that 
and  nothing  unusual . 

As  one  might  expect  from  the  foregoing, 
Betty  Bowen  fell  in  love  quite  seriously 
when  she  was  rather  young,  only  seven¬ 
teen,  in  fact,  and  the  handsome  Lothario 
who  dashed  the  hopes  of  not  a  few  local 
boys  was  a  retired  British  officer  named 
Peter  Croix.  The  Colonel  was  at  least 
middle-aged  and  lived  in  New  York  at  the 
time.  He  had  ample  funds,  and  that,  of 
course,  helped.  After  a  short  but  exciting 
affair,  Betty  and  the  Colonel  eloped  from 
Rhode  Island  leaving  a  long  trail  of 
broken  hearts  up  and  down  the  fashion¬ 
able  streets  of  the  town,  and  out  over  the 
hilfs  among  the  farm  lands  as  well.  The 
Colonel,  best  described  in  this  day  and 
age  as  a  “man  about  town,’’  took  the 
strikingly-beautiful  Betty  to  New  York 
and  there  made  her  mistress  of  a  stately 


country  home,  located  at  present  34th 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Naturally, 
Betty  loved  clothes.  In  New  York  she 
paid  more  for  a  single  gown  than  a  year’s 
wardrobe  had  cost  her  in  Providence, 
and,  as  far  as  jewelry  was  concerned, 
people  back  home  simply  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  what  they  were  told  of  Betty’s 
diamonds  and  rubies.  The  indulgent 
Colonel  “decked  her  out  like  a  Christmas 
tree,”  as  author  Terhune  has  written,  and 
“he  proudly  invited  friends  from  far  and 
near  to  come  and  behold  the  bedecked, 
be  jeweled  prize  he  had  plucked  from 
Providence.”  The  word  was  not  used  in 
those  days  but  New  York  then  had  a  real 
“glamour  girl,”  around  which  gathered  a 
surrendering,  admiring  host  of  attention 
payers.  Betty’s  charms  attracted  many 
of  the  same  type  as  her  husband  —  the 
gay,  profligate,  the  fat,  and  the  plain, 
ordinary,  idle,  beauty  lovers.  She  also 
attracted  men  in  high  places  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  That  led  to  trouble. 

For  example,  one  of  her  most  ardent 
admirers  was  a  brilliant,  magnetic  young 
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statesman  whose  name  was  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  ring  throughout  America.  His 
name  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  had 
an  attractive  wife  and  several  children, 
but  that,  apparently,  did  not  deter  him 
from  paying  humble  tribute  to  the  ruling 
queen  of  beauty  in  Manhattan.  Another 
who  came  a-courting  was  a  contemporary 
statesman  of  equal  fame.  His  name  was 
Aaron  Burr.  He  too  became  infatuated 
with  Betty,  and,  although  Hamilton  and 
Burr  often  met  at  the  home  of  Colonel 
Croix,  it  was  never  at  the  wish  of  either. 
Someone  has  related  that  each  hated 
every  bone  in  the  other’s  body.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  history,  Hamilton  and  Burr  were 
always  at  loggerheads  when  they  served 
on  General  Washington's  staff  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  This  enmity  was 
undoubtedly  heightened  when  they  found 
themselves  as  rivals  for  the  favor  of  Betty. 
As  everyone  knows,  this  hate  came  to  a 
head  when,  in  the  gray  mist  of  a  chilly 
morning,  the  lifelong  rivals  faced  each 
other,  pistol  in  hand,  on  the  field  of  honor 
beyond  Weehawken  Heights.  At  the  first 
volley,  Hamilton  sprang  into  the  air  and 
then  sprawled  upon  the  earth,  mortally 
wounded. 

This  famous  duel  took  place  in  1804, 
and  it  was  then,  or  perhaps  before,  that 
Betty  happened  to  meet  one  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  business  friends,  Stephen  Jumel, 
an  enormously  wealthy  French  wine  mer¬ 
chant.  Jumel  was  fifty  and  Betty,  thirty- 
five.  Realizing  that  beauty  was  not 
eternal  and  that  her  fortunes  depended 
upon  her  physical  attractions,  this  oft- 
called  super-woman  deliberately  put  aside 
the  aging  Colonel,  and  there  is  consider¬ 
able  doubt  concerning  the  legal  status  of 
their  particular  matrimonial  arrangement, 
and  accepted  the  infatuated  wine  mer¬ 
chant’s  offer  of  marriage. 

One  thing  is  certain,  Betty  and  Jumel 
were  actually  married  in  New  York  in 
April  1804.  Society,  exhibiting  its  usual 
ability  to  remember  and  keep  alive  certain 
things,  made  it  rather  uncomfortable  for 
the  Jumel s,  and,  as  an  easy  way  out,  a  trip 
to  Europe  was  suggested,  or  urged,  by  the 
Madame.  There’s  much  to  relate  of  what 
happened  to  the  wealthy  wine  merchant 
and  his  vivacious  wife  in  France,  but, 
briefly,  they  became  involved  in  the 


political  upheaval  that  ended  in  the  exile 
of  Napoleon.  Monsieur  Jumel ,  practically 
bankrupt,  finally  returned  to  America  and 
here  he  found  his  wife  an  able  partner  in 
the  long  struggle  to  regain  his  fortune. 
One  daring  and  lucky  venture  followed 
another.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
Jumel s  were  again  numbered  among  the 
richest  people  in  this  country.  Once  more 
Betty  launched  upon  a  career  of  luxury, 
but,  this  time,  she  kept  within  the  limits 
of  her  husband’s  resources. 

Outstanding  in  the  program  of  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  recovery  of  the  Jumel  fortune  was 
the  purchase  of  the  famous  estate  built 
some  years  before  by  Colonel  Roger 
Morris.  There  the  Jumels  brought  a 
retinue  of  servants  to  amaze  all  of  New 
York,  and  there  they  installed  an  array 
of  furniture  and  furnishings  that  caused 
gasps  of  admiration.  Gifts  from  Napo¬ 
leon,  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  from  the 
Empress  Josephine,  cypresses  from 
Greece,  cedars  from  Mount  Lebanon, 
exotic  flowers  from  South  America  were 
soon  on  display  for  the  benefit  of  New 
York’s  four-hundred,  the  leaders  of  which 
“let  by-gones  be  by-gones,”  as  one  says, 
and  promptly  schemed  and  maneuvered 
for  dinner  invitations.  The  list  of  those 
who  partook  of  the  Jumels’  luxurious 
hospitality  is  a  nearly  complete  “Who’s 
Who”  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
Bonaparte  after  Bonaparte  came,  and  so 
did  many  other  greats  and  near-greats  of 
both  America  and  Europe. 

Papa  Jumel  died  in  1830,  in  his  late 
seventies,  and  his  widow  then  claimed  she 
was  fifty-three.  However,  she  still  held 
sway  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Another  has 
observed  rather  quaintly,  “Betty  made 
sentimental  mush  of  men’s  brains.” 
Once  more  New  York  buzzed  with  reports 
of  her  daring  flirtations.  But,  this  all 
came  to  an  end  when  her  old  lover,  a 
former  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  victor  in  a  love  quarrel  over 
her  affections,  Aaron  Burr,  returned  to 
New  York  after  several  years  of  misfor¬ 
tune  and  political  exile.  Betty,  rich, 
powerful,  still  beautiful,  and  Aaron  Burr, 
old,  discredited  and  half-impoverished, 
were  united  at  last,  in  July  1833.  How¬ 
ever,  this  match  which  appeared  to  be 
the  natural  happy  ending  for  two  dynamic, 
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adventurous  careers  failed  to  bring  hap¬ 
piness  to  either  one.  Squabbles  over 
money,  disagreements  of  many  kinds, 
soon  parted  the  two.  Burr  died  in  1837, 
alone  in  a  Staten  Island  hotel.  Madame 
Jumel,  given  the  name  of  Eliza  Bowen  by 


a  charitable  tradesman’s  wife  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  who  attained  the  distinction 
of  being  New  York  City’s  all-time  record 
holder  for  breaking  hearts,  died  in  the 
famous  mansion  in  Harlem,  in  1865,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-six. 


UNIVERSITY  HALL 


The  reopening  of  restored  or,  rather, 
reconstructed  University  Hall, 
Brown’s  original  college  building,  was 
marked  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
Saturday  May  4,  1940,  the  164th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  signing  of  Rhode  Island’s 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Erected  in 
1770,  the  familiar  Providence  landmark  is 
now  ready  for  many  more  generations  of 
practical  use,  and,  more  important,  for  the 
inspiration  its  hoary  walls  and  ancient 
halls  will  continue  to  provide  those 


destined  to  follow  in  the  long  train  of  men 
of  Brown.  Not  yet  do  “U.H.’s”  walls 
have  the  appearance  of  being  hoary,  nor 
are  its  halls  truly  ancient,  but,  gradually 
its  fresh  paint  and  plaster  will  mellow, 
and  the  rains  will  eventually  wash  away 
all  traces  of  new  mortar.  The  strange 
rooms,  the  unfamiliar  halls  and  stairways, 
and  even  the  startling  changes  and  mod¬ 
ernized  rearrangements  will  slowly  blend 
themselves  into  an  harmonious  interior, 
perfectly  suited  to  its  unchanged,  simple 


*  1  n 


University  Hall  in  Recent  Years  —  Built  in  1770  and  Used  as  a  Barracks  and  Hospital  for 

French  Troops  During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
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but  substantial  exterior.  Like  a  human 
frame,  at  the  height  of  physical  perfection, 
the  structure  now  completely  refurnished 
with  everything  new,  still  has  the  same 
old  soul. 

University  Hall,  henceforth  to  be  used 
chiefly  for  administrative  purposes,  is 
only  one  of  a  great  many  structures  main¬ 
tained  by  the  institution,  although  for 
many  years  it  was  Brown’s  only  building, 
in  fact,  it  was  at  one  time  popularly  re¬ 
garded  as  “the  College”  in  the  same 
sense  that  a  house  of  worship  maintained 
by  a  religious  group  is  often  regarded  as 
“the  Church.”  James  Manning,  Brown’s 
first  president,  writing  to  a  friend  for 
financial  aid,  not  long  after  the  erection 
of  the  building,  said,  “The  college  edifice 
is  erected  on  a  most  beautiful  eminence, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Providence,  com¬ 
manding  a  most  charming  and  variegated 
prospect,  a  large,  neat,  brick  building, 
and  so  far  completed  as  to  receive  the 
students  who  now  reside  there,  the  whole 
number  of  which  is  twenty-two,  to  which 
we  have  the  prospect  of  some  further 
addition,  although  this  be  probably  small 
until  we  are  better  furnished  etc.” 

Even  today,  the  structure  appears  to  be 
rather  large  for  a  student  body  of  twenty- 
two,  at  the  time  having  a  faculty  of  two, 
a  library  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  vol¬ 
umes,  not  very  well  chosen  according  to 
the  views  of  President  Manning,  and,  for 
instruction  in  the  sciences,  apparatus 
comprising  a  pair  of  globes,  two  micro¬ 
scopes  and  what  was  described  as  “an 
electrical  machine.”  However,  the  orig¬ 
inal  sponsors  of  a  college  in  Providence 
held  high  hopes  for  future  growth.  The 
college  building  was  erected  with  an  eye 
to  expansion  of  the  student  body,  and 
those  who  did  the  planning  were  right, 
despite  the  sneering  prophecy  made  by  a 
Boston  editor  who  observed  at  the  time, 
“The  Corporation  has  built  —  a  College 
near  as  large  as  Babel;  sufficient  to  con¬ 
tain  ten  Times  the  Students  that  ever 
have,  or  ever  will,  oblige  the  Tutors  of 
that  popular  University  with  opportunity 
of  educating,  or  instructing  them.” 

Perhaps,  the  building’s  size  at  the  time 
of  its  erection  had  some  relation  to  the 
present  location  of  the  University.  Brown 
was  finally  established  in  Providence  fol¬ 


lowing  a  spirited  contest  among  several 
Rhode  Island  communities  desirous  of 
securing  its  presence,  and  since  Provi¬ 
dence  proved  to  be  the  successful  bidder, 
no  doubt  the  local  promoters  offered  the 
most,  hence  the  erection  of  a  structure  far 
too  large  for  the  needs  at  the  time.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  events  that  led  to  the 
planning  and  building  of  the  now  famous 
and  precious  edifice. 


James  Manning 
First  President  of  Brown 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  James 
Manning,  who  came  to  Rhode  Island  to 
establish  a  Baptist  college,  a  charter  for 
the  proposed  seat  of  learning  was  granted 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  this 
extremely  liberal  instrument  was  signed 
and  sealed  on  October  24,  1765.  First 
called  Rhode  Island  College  and  located 
in  Warren  where  classes  were  conducted  in 
the  parsonage  of  the  Baptist  Meeting 
House,  the  Reverend  Manning,  also  the 
church’s  pastor,  launched  his  institution 
with  William  Rogers,  the  first  and  only 
student  for  a  period  of  nine  months.  In 

1766,  five  new  students  were  enrolled;  in 

1767,  four;  in  1768,  eight;  and,  in  1769, 
eleven.  Of  the  twenty-nine  enrolled  in 
the  first  years,  only  eleven  were  Rhode 
Island  residents,  two  of  them  coming 
from  Newport  and  four  from  Providence. 
The  remaining  eighteen  came  from  Con- 
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necticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  first  Commencement  Day, 
September  7,  1769,  the  Corporation  dis¬ 
cussed  the  important  problem  of  settling 
upon  a  permanent  home  for  the  college. 
A  committee  had  been  appointed  earlier 
to  investigate  the  matter.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  recommended  Bristol 
County,  therefore  no  time  was  lost  in 
appointing  another  committee  to  select 
and  buy  a  site,  put  up  a  building  and 
solicit  subscriptions.  This  vigorous  action, 
helped  no  doubt  by  the  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  first  Commencement,  awakened 
the  entire  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  setting 
off  a  spirited  contest.  Kent  County, 
across  the  Bay,  asked  reconsideration  of 
the  Corporation’s  decision  to  locate  the 
institution  somewhere  in  Bristol  County. 
East  Greenwich  wanted  the  college  and 
put  forth  such  attractive  lures  as: 
“There’s  a  post  office  in  the  town,  a 
Quaker  and  Baptist  meeting  house,  a 
good  road  free  from  ferries  etc.”  Newport 
extended  a  cordial  invitation,  pointing 
out  the  old  seaport’s  natural  advantages, 
its  “health  and  pleasantness,”  easy  com¬ 
munication  with  the  western  and  southern 
Colonies,  scholarly  Redwood  Library  etc. 
Providence,  entering  the  wooing  contest, 
stressed  the  fact  that  a  sum  of  $9000  had 
already  been  subscribed,  and  also  listed  an 
impressive  array  of  advantages  should  the 


Corporation  decide  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
locating  its  college  in  Bristol.  The  Cor¬ 
poration,  hard-pressed  for  financial  back¬ 
ing  during  the  first  few  years,  found  itself 
in  a  buyer’s  market.  The  vote  to  locate 
in  the  Bristol  area  was  rescinded,  and, 
although  the  Corporation  more  or  less 
decided  that  the  establishment  would  be 
in  Providence,  the  way  was  left  open  for 
more  bidding  and  higher  stakes.  The 
contest  finally  narrowed  down  to  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Newport,  the  latter  taking  the 
lead  at  one  time.  In  the  end,  Providence 
won  out,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
President  Manning,  who,  in  1770,  with 
his  lone  faculty  member,  Professor  How¬ 
ell,  and  with  the  student  body  of  Rhode 
Island  College,  removed  to  Providence. 

President  Manning  lived  in  the  house  of 
Benjamin  Bowen,  at  the  foot  of  Bowen 
Street.  Mr.  Howell  was  a  bachelor  and 
boarded.  The  students  found  accommo¬ 
dations  in  private  families,  at  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  a  week.  They  studied  in 
their  rooms  and,  at  certain  hours,  met  in 
the  chambers  of  the  old  brick  schoolhouse 
near  the  lower  end  of  Meeting  Street. 
College  exercises  were  held  in  the  upper 
story.  In  the  meantime,  Providence  was 
losing  no  time  in  making  good  with  its 
promise  to  provide  the  temporarily- 
established  student  body  with  suitable 
quarters.  On  February  17,  1770,  only  a 
few  days  after  the  historic  meeting  of  the 
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Corporation  in  Warren,  the  local  building 
committee  headed  by  Stephen  Hopkins, 
John  Jen  ekes,  and  John  Brown,  published 
a  notice  in  the  Providence  Gazette  urging 
subscribers  to  the  College  Fund  to  arrange 
at  once  to  furnish  timber  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  as  “said  building  will  begin  as  soon 
as  may  be  in  the  Spring.”  On  March  26, 
the  committee  for  selecting  the  site  met  at 
the  brick  schoolhouse  where  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  the  college  edifice  should  be  “set  on 
the  hill,  opposite  the  home  of  John 
Jenckes,  up  the  Presbyterian  Lane,  now 
College  Street.”  The  very  next  day,  at 
the  site  selected,  embracing  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  acres,  workmen  began  to  dig 
the  cellar  excavation,  and  it  can  be 
imagined  what  an  undertaking  that  must 
have  been  long  before  the  days  of  bull¬ 
dozers  and  steam-shovels. 

The  first  foundation  stone  was  put  in 
place  on  May  14,  1770,  and  soon  began  to 
rise  the  structure  known  since  1823  as 
University  Hall,  and  previous  to  that 
time  as  merely  “the  college  edifice.” 
Modeled  from  the  design  of  Nassau  Hall 
at  Princeton,  although  it  is  somewhat 
smaller  and  plainer,  the  structure  is  four 
stories  high,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long  and  forty-six  feet  wide.  The  middle 
projection  is  thirty-three  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  deep  on  either  side.  The  firm  of 
Nicholas  Brown  &  Company,  consisting 


of  the  four  Brown  brothers,  volunteered 
to  assume  entire  charge  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  building,  and  also  of  the 
President’s  house  nearby.  Work  pro¬ 
gressed  rapidly,  as  old  records  of  the 
project  reveal.  Various  incentives  to 
speed,  such  as  periodic  rations  of  rum, 
helped  to  make  the  chips  fly,  the  saws 
hum  and  the  bricks  mount  higher  and 
higher.  June  28,  the  first  floor  was  laid; 
August  2,  the  second  floor,  and  so  on  until 
October  13,  when  the  roof  was  raised  with 
the  indispensable  assistance  of  three 
gallons  of  West  Indies  rum.  Sometime 
later  the  tiling  was  placed  on  the  roof,  but 
President  Manning  and  his  students  had 
already  established  themselves  in  the 
“neat,  brick  building,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Providence.” 

University  Hall  has  had  a  long  and 
colorful  history,  but  the  complete  record 
will  never  be  written.  What  little  is 
known  of  all  that  has  taken  place  behind 
its  walls  would  be  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  whole  narrative.  Rather,  the  complete 
history  of  the  University  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  college  career  of  every  under¬ 
graduate  on  the  hill,  for  one  and  three 
quarters  of  a  century,  belong  in  the 
biography  of  a  structure  that  lives  on 
and  on,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
have  walked  in  its  friendly  and  gracious 
shadow. 


THE  “  GASPEE  ROOM” 


ON  June  9,  1772,  late  in  the  evening, 
there  occurred  what  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  characterized  as  “the  first  bold, 
overt,  organized  stroke  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  It  was  not  odd  that  it  should  have 
taken  place  in  Rhode  Island,  that  it 
should  have  been  perpetrated  by  Rhode 
Islanders,  or  that  it  should  have  hap¬ 
pened  before  that  other  famous  act  of 
rebellion,  the  Boston  tea  party.  The 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi¬ 
dence  Plantations  had  fostered  true  inde¬ 
pendence  from  the  date  of  its  founding 
through  all  the  years  of  its  growth.  Civil 
and  religious  liberty  had  been  the  two 
bulwarks,  the  two  main  principles  upon 


which  Roger  Williams  founded  his  doc¬ 
trine  and  teachings.  And  the  colonists 
who  absorbed  these  principles  were  a 
sturdy  and  courageous  lot.  Quick  were 
they  to  resent  all  encroachments  on  their 
fundamental  rights,  and  when  the  English 
Crown  adopted  its  fatal  policy  of  bullying 
and  harassing  the  colonies  under  its  pro¬ 
tection,  these  men  of  Rhode  Island  be¬ 
came  swiftly  defiant. 

The  story  of  the  years  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Revolution  needs  no  repetition 
here.  From  the  Stamp  Act  of  1763  to  the 
Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  1775, 
the  tale  of  British  oppression,  steadily 
growing  and  expanding,  is  familiar  to 
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every  student  of  American  history.  No 
colony  escaped  the  heavy  hand  of  England 
as  it  slowly  squeezed  out  more  taxes,  more 
revenue,  but  Rhode  Island  with  all  its 
shipping  felt  it  particularly.  Up  through 
the  whole  18th  century,  this  colony  had 
drawn  the  bulk  of  its  nourishment  from  its 
ships  and  trade;  and  when  English  rev¬ 
enue  ships  began  to  appear  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  making  their  headquarters 


The  Sabin  Tavern,  Formerly  on  South  Main 
Street,  Where  Plans  to  Destroy  the  “Gaspee” 
Were  Conceived. 


at  Newport,  they  were  received  with 
feelings  of  great  hostility.  Shipmasters 
paid  duties  on  their  cargoes  with  ill- 
concealed  hatred  for  the  English  collectors, 
and  seized  every  possible  chance  to  elude 
the  revenue  ships.  Feeling  grew  tense  on 
both  sides,  and  actual  hostilities  were 
escaped  time  and  again  by  a  mere  hair¬ 
breadth. 

Then,  on  June  9,  1772,  Rhode  Islanders 
received  the  first  opportunity  for  action 
and  made  the  most  of  it.  The  armed  Brit¬ 
ish  revenue  schooner,  “Gaspee,”  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant  Dudingston,  had 
been  the  object  of  increasing  hatred  ever 
since  it  had  been  stationed  in  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  in  March.  Proceeding  to 
enforce  the  hated  Sugar  Act,  it  had  been 
stopping  and  searching  all  vessels  it 
could  overtake,  and  on  June  9th,  had 
chased  the  sloop  “Hannah”  all  the  way 
up  the  Bay  from  Newport  to  Providence. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  rest  of  the 
story,  of  how  the  captain  of  the  “Hannah” 


cut  in  close  when  rounding  Namquit  (now 
Gaspee)  Point,  luring  the  larger  English 
vessel  to  follow  his  course.  The  “  Gaspee,” 
because  of  her  greater  draft,  ran  aground 
at  the  point  and  lay  stranded  all  afternoon 
waiting  for  high  tide  to  float  off.  Mean¬ 
while  the  crew  of  the  “Hannah”  had 
reached  Providence,  spread  the  news, 
and  stirred  the  citizens  to  action.  Under 
the  leadership  of  John  Brown,  Abraham 
Whipple,  and  John  B.  Hopkins,  plans  were 
quickly  made  to  destroy  the  hated  vessel. 
“About  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
shops,”  to  quote  from  the  story  of  Ephraim 
Bowen,  one  of  the  partakers  in  the  enter¬ 
prise,  “soon  after  sunset,  a  man  passed 
along  the  Main  street,  beating  a  drum  and 
informing  the  inhabitants  that  the  ‘Gas¬ 
pee’  was  ashore  on  Namquit  Point,  and 
would  not  float  off  until  three  o’clock  the 
next  morning,  and  inviting  all  who  wished 
to  go  and  destroy  that  troublesome  vessel 
to  repair  in  the  evening  to  Mr.  James 
Sabin’s  house.” 

This  house  had  been  built  by  Captain 
Woodbury  Morris,  but  at  the  time  was 
rented  to  James  Sabin  for  use  as  a  tavern. 
It  was  located  on  what  is  now  South  Main 
Street  at  the  foot  of  Planet,  just  opposite 
from  Fenner’s  Wharf.  The  old  building  is 
now  gone,  but  a  tablet  on  the  side  of  the 
one  now  there  marks  the  significance  of 
the  site. 

When  the  men  assembled  at  the  Sabin 
house  on  that  historic  evening,  some  re¬ 
paired  to  the  kitchen  where  they  busied 
themselves  with  moulding  bullets,  but  the 
greater  majority  assembled  in  the  large 
southwest  room  where  they  gathered  to¬ 
gether  their  weapons  and  listened  care¬ 
fully  while  their  leaders  outlined  every 
detail  of  the  planned  surprise  attack  on 
the  “Gaspee.”  The  preparations  pro¬ 
ceeded  swiftly  and  efficiently,  and  at  ten 
o’clock  the  men  left  the  tavern  and  went 
to  the  river’s  edge  where  eight  longboats 
were  moored  in  readiness.  Everything 
went  off  with  complete  success.  The 
rowers  muffled  their  oars,  and  the  little 
flotilla,  joined  by  other  boats  from  Bris¬ 
tol,  crept  cautiously  upon  the  enemy 
ship.  The  patriots  were  finally  descried 
through  the  murk  and  mists  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  but  too  late.  Lieutenant  Dudingston 
who  called  out  to  them  was  shot,  the  crew 
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was  overpowered  and  then  removed  from 
the  vessel,  and  the  hated  schooner  was  set 
afire.  She  burned  fiercely,  like  a  great 
torch  heralding  the  defiance  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  for  all  English  oppression. 

And  then  in  the  morning  and  the  days 
afterward  everyone  proceeded  to  forget 
about  the  whole  affair  as  far  as  answering 
any  questions  was  concerned,  and  all  the 
great  rewards  offered  by  the  Crown  and 
the  Governor  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
leaders  and  participants  in  this  act  of  war 
were  useless.  No  one  talked. 

Thus  was  the  first  blow  against  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Crown  struck  by  Rhode  Islanders,  just 
as  it  was  again  Rhode  Islanders  who  com¬ 
posed  and  signed  their  own  declaration  of 
independence  two  months  before  the  other 
famous  document  was  drawn  up  in 
Philadelphia. 

But  what  of  the  house  which  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  “Gaspee”  affair? 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about  it. 
As  it  was  originally  constructed,  it  was  a 
double  wooden  frame  house,  of  two  stories 
in  height.  There  was  a  wide  hall  inside 
which  extended  completely  through  the 
house  from  front  to  rear.  This  was  very 
beautiful  because  of  its  rich  paneling, 
about  four  feet  high.  From  this  hallway 
a  fine  old  staircase  with  an  old-fashioned 
balustrade  and  a  paneled  side  led  to  the 
second  floor. 

The  owner  of  the  house  soon  died,  and  it 
was  sold  in  1773  to  Welcome  Arnold,  well- 
respected  as  a  citizen  and  a  patriot.  For 
twenty -five  years  he  lived  with  his  family 
in  the  house,  and  then,  after  his  death  in 
1798,  his  youngest  son,  Richard  J.  Arnold, 
took  over  the  house  as  his  own.  In  1820, 
when  this  son  married,  he  added  an  ell  of 
brick  to  the  house  with  an  entrance 
through  an  archway  into  the  “Gaspee 
Room.”  Many  years  afterwards  he 
built  a  third  story  to  the  house  and  put 
an  octagonal  end  on  the  famous  south¬ 
west  room.  Following  his  death  in  1873, 
the  house  became  the  property  of  two  of 
his  sons;  but  before  long  a  mortgage  on 
the  house  had  to  be  foreclosed  and  the  old 
historic  dwelling  was  taken  over  by  the 
Providence  Institution  for  Savings. 

This  bank  held  the  house  until  a  suit¬ 
able  purchaser  could  be  found,  but,  in 
1899,  it  was  finally  sold  at  auction  to 


W.  R.  Talbot.  At  this  point  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  Mr.  Talbot  had  married 
Mary  Cornelia,  the  third  daughter  of 
Richard  J.  Arnold,  and  because  of  this 
the  house  came  back  into  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  Arnold  family. 

However,  only  the  house  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Talbot  and  it  had  to  be  removed  from 
its  site  at  South  Main  and  Planet  Streets. 
But  no  lot  could  be  found  to  hold  the 
house,  and  all  plans  and  negotiations 
failed.  Consequently  it  was  decided  to 
pull  it  down.  Still,  if  the  house  was 
not  saved,  the  famous  “Gaspee  Room” 
was. 

It  was  detached  very  carefully  from  the 
rest  of  the  structure,  along  with  the  ad¬ 
joining  portion  of  the  hallway  and  even 
the  staircase  itself.  Placed  on  rollers  as 
one  unit,  it  was  moved  up  and  over  the 
crest  of  the  hill  to  Mr.  Talbot’s  own  home 
at  209  Williams  Street.  There  it  was  just 
as  carefully  attached  to  the  Talbot  house, 
becoming  an  integral  part  of  the  latter. 
All  the  wainscotting  and  paneling  from 
the  original  hallway  had  been  studiously 
saved  and  was  used  over  again.  A  new 
chimney  had  to  be  built,  but  it  was  put 
together  out  of  the  old  brick  of  the  old 
chimney,  and  the  same  square  tiles  and 
hearth  were  used.  The  mantel  above  the 
fireplace  was  re-constructed  out  of  timbers 
from  the  kitchen  of  the  old  house,  in  which 
the  patriots  had  moulded  bullets.  Upon 
this  mantel  were  cut  inscriptions  which 
told  the  history  and  significance  of  the 
room. 

Thus,  when  all  was  finished,  the  room 
was  indeed  handsome,  preserved  in  all  its 
former  setting.  And  so  it  remains  today 
just  as  it  was  when  the  patriots  gathered 
within  it  on  June  9,  1772,  when  Samuel 
G.  Arnold  wrote  his  “History  of  Rhode 
Island”  within  its  walls,  and  when  many 
a  traveler,  coming  by  stage  from  Boston, 
warmed  himself  before  its  bright  fire. 

And  now  there  is  a  last  section  to  this 
story.  On  January  11,  1892,  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Talbot  organized  Gaspee  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  in  the  historic  “Gaspee  Room.” 
For  quite  a  few  years  the  new  chapter  con¬ 
tinued  to  convene  within  the  “Gaspee 
Room,”  but  after  five  years  of  planning 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  chapter, 
money  was  raised  under  a  memorial 
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plan  of  endowment,  and  Gaspee  Chap¬ 
ter  attained  its  ambition  of  buying  the 
house  with  the  famous  shrine,  the  “Gaspee 
Room.”  The  purchase  was  made  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  1929,  but  the  dedication  date 
was  January  12,  1931.  On  this  day  the 
chapter  dedicated  its  new  home  in  honor 
of  its  founder,  Mrs.  Talbot,  and  a  bronze 


tablet  with  her  head  in  relief  was  placed 
in  the  famous  “Gaspee  Room.” 

The  house  itself  will  be  kept  as  perma¬ 
nent  home  for  Gaspee  D.  A.  R.  Chapter, 
but  the  “Gaspee  Room”  itself  will  be 
kept  in  the  nature  of  a  shrine,  open  to  the 
public  at  intervals,  and,  in  time,  will  be 
made  into  a  museum. 


THE  DECLARATION 


Only  a  few  years  ago  did  Rhode  Island 
awaken  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  Fourth  of  May  in  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  And,  not  so  long  ago,  many 
would  shamefacedly  inquire  why  flags 
were  displayed  on  that  date;  and  when  told 
that  Rhode  Island  Independence  Day  was 
being  celebrated,  they  might  appear  to 
understand,  but  few  really  did  know  what 
it  was  all  about.  It  was  not  until  1884  that 
James  S.  Slater  of  Slatersville,  Rhode  Is¬ 
land,  town  clerk  of  Smithfield  and  an  anti¬ 
quarian  of  wide  repute,  hung  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  on  his  porch  on  the  morning  of 
May  4  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
the  day  was  a  holiday  to  him  at  least,  that 
any  attention  was  given  to  the  occasion. 
Much  patient  delving  into  dust-laden  rec¬ 
ords  had  convinced  Mr.  Slater  that  Rhode 
Island  had  been  the  first  American  Colony 
to  renounce  allegiance  to  the  English 
crown,  and  bred  in  him  a  determination  to 
rescue  the  observance  from  oblivion. 

Neighbors  were  inclined  to  laugh  at  Mr. 
Slater,  who  went  right  on  decorating  his 
house  with  bunting  once  a  year  and  spread¬ 
ing  propaganda  through  the  press  and  by 
word  of  mouth  until  1909  when  a  special 
act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
giving  State-wide  recognition  to  the  day. 
With  the  increase  of  interest  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  came  a  deluge  of  criticisms  from  out¬ 
siders  who  claimed  that  the  memorable 
document  was  merely  a  technical  thing  at 
the  most,  reflecting  the  indignation  of  the 
Colony,  but  not  committing  Rhode  Island 
irrevocably  to  the  policy  of  open  rebellion 
against  the  King.  Others  came  forth  with 
contentions  that  acts  of  renunciation  had 
preceded  the  local  action,  but  Mr.  Slater’s 
persistence,  painstaking  historical  research 


and  logical  arguments  gained  many  sup¬ 
porters  here  as  time  passed,  and  when  offi¬ 
cial  steps  were  finally  taken,  Mr.  Slater 
was  properly  and  appropriately  named 
“The  Father  of  Rhode  Island  Independ¬ 
ence  Day.”  He  died  in  1915. 

Shortly  before  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
the  Rhode  Island  Army  of  Observation 
had  marched  to  Boston  and  joined  the 
American  forces  then  encamped  on  Ja¬ 
maica  Plains.  On  June  12,  1775,  the  same 
day  that  General  Gage  proclaimed  a  state 
of  martial  war,  Governor  Cooke  of  Rhode 
Island,  at  the  request  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  issued  a  proclamation,  “com¬ 
manding  every  man  in  the  Colony  able  to 
bear  arms  to  equip  himself  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  according  to  law.”  Com¬ 
mittees  were  selected  to  take  account  of 
stock  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony; 
a  general  check-up  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  supplies  was  made  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  a  detailed  report  to  Congress ; 
all  supplies  of  saltpetre  and  brimstone 
were  taken  possession  of  and  forwarded  to 
the  arsenals  in  New  York;  a  lookout  was 
established  at  South  Kingstown  overlook¬ 
ing  the  Bay  to  watch  for  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  by  water;  minute  men  were 
enlisted  and  put  under  military  discipline; 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Providence 
was  fortified  and  the  famous  signal  beacon 
was  erected  on  Prospect  Hill ;  more  troops 
were  ordered  to  join  the  growing  army  in 
Boston;  Rhode  Island  prepared  to  be  in 
the  front  lines  of  a  fight  to  the  finish. 

By  autumn  of  the  same  year  Newport 
was  having  more  than  its  share  of  troubles 
with  the  enemy.  Captain  Wallace  with  his 
fleet  in  and  near  Newport  harbor  contin¬ 
ually  harassed  the  population  of  the  sea- 
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port  town  with  his  depredations.  Com¬ 
merce  was  upset,  provisions  were  seized, 
destruction  of  the  town  was  constantly 
threatened,  many  buildings  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants 
had  moved  away.  Wallace  failed  to  carry 
out  his  threats  to  destroy  Newport  because 
he  probably  anticipated  that  the  town 
would  be  of  vast  importance  in  the  future 
when  the  stubborn  revolutionists  were 
finally  subdued  and  peace  and  submission 
reigned  again  in  these  pleasant  dominions 
of  the  King’s  Colonies.  Wallace  proved  to 
be  a  poor  prognosticator  but  an  excellent 
judge  of  a  good  thing  when  he  saw  it.  On 
October  7,  the  enemy  fleet  was  withdrawn 
from  Newport,  after  four  additional  ships 
of  war  had  joined  the  terrifying  array  of 
fighting  craft.  Instead  of  departing  to 
distant  waters,  Wallace  moved  his  com¬ 
mand  to  Bristol  harbor  where  a  demand 
was  made  of  the  stalwart  inhabitants  of 
that  patriotic  community.  The  demand 
was  promptly  refused  and  Wallace  an¬ 
swered  with  a  heavy  bombardment  that 
sent  many  of  the  women  and  children 
scurrying  back  into  the  country.  Imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  a  general  evacuation  of 
Newport  took  place;  sympathizers  with 
the  enemy,  called  Tories,  assumed  the 
government  of  the  town,  and  the  place 
was  left  to  mercies  of  the  British.  Many 
of  the  Newporters  hastily  went  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island, 
taking  with  them  just  a  few  personal  be¬ 
longings,  and  many  families  came  as  far 
north  as  Providence. 

At  the  turn  of  the  year  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Rhode  Island  proceeded  to  take 
steps  to  defend  Newport.  From  a  strategic 
standpoint,  that  seaport  town  would  have 
to  be  ridden  of  the  enemy  if  the  rest  of  the 
Colony  were  to  be  protected.  A  military 
force  in  the  town  and  free  entry  into  the 
waters  of  the  Bay  presented  a  serious  men¬ 
ace  not  only  to  the  safety  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Colony  but  also  to  the  Continental 
Army  then  mobilizing  under  Washington 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  local  militia 
was  increased  in  strength,  fortifications 
were  everywhere  thrown  up  in  anticipation 
of  an  expected  attack.  These  home  defense 
preparations,  combined  with  the  steady 
drain  upon  resources  in  aiding  the  regular 
army,  soon  found  the  Colony  in  an  ex¬ 


hausted  and  discouraged  condition.  Ap¬ 
peals  for  assistance  were  made  to  Con¬ 
gress,  to  General  Washington,  and  to 
others  in  authority.  On  January  21, 
Governor  Cooke  frantically  called  for 
help  with  these  words,  “I  shall  only  add 
that  unless  the  continent  defends  the 
colony,  it  must  be  abandoned.”  Of 
course,  it  was  more  essential  to  concen¬ 
trate  troops  in  the  sections  of  the  country 
where  operations  were  already  in  progress, 
therefore  Rhode  Island  went  begging  for 
reinforcements  at  the  time,  and  had  to  be 
content  with  protection  by  home  forces. 
In  March,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  for 
the  purchase  of  “two  thousand  stand  of 
good  firearms,  with  bayonets,  iron  ram¬ 
rods  and  cartouch  boxes,”  for  use  among 
the  militia-men,  and  another  act  was 
passed  at  the  same  time  for  “encouraging 
the  fixing  out,  and  authorizing  armed 
vessels,  to  defend  the  seacoast  of  America, 
and  for  erecting  a  court  to  try  and  con¬ 
demn  all  vessels  that  shall  be  found  infest¬ 
ing  the  same.” 

Rhode  Island  was  in  the  forefront  of 
preparations  for  war,  but  the  Colony’s 
greatest  distinction  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  justice  came  when  a  solemn  and  deter¬ 
mined  group  met  in  the  Old  State  House 
in  Providence  (still  standing  between 
Benefit  and  North  Main  Streets)  and  re¬ 
nounced,  in  certain  and  straightforward 
language,  any  and  all  allegiance  to  Great 
Britain.  Rhode  Island’s  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  on  May  4,  1776, 
after  a  formal  statute  had  been  drawn  and 
approved  with  but  six  dissenting  votes. 
Independence  had  been  talked  of  in  the 
Colonies  for  many  months,  popular  senti¬ 
ment  for  it  had  been  growing  here,  there 
and  everywhere,  but  it  remained  for 
Rhode  Island  to  be  the  first  to  act,  the 
first  to  go  on  record  with  signatures  affixed, 
despite  the  fact  that  this  Colony  was  in 
immediate  danger  from  an  enemy  near  at 
hand. 

By  this  legislative  act  it  was  voted  to 
instruct  the  two  Rhode  Island  Congres¬ 
sional  delegates,  Stephen  Hopkins  and 
William  Ellery,  to  place  the  Colony  on  the 
side  of  independence.  They  were  told, 
by  virtue  of  the  action  taken,  to  take  their 
stand  along  with  the  other  Colonies,  for  a 
separation  from  Great  Britain  whenever 
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Congress  believed  that  the  separation 
should  be  declared  to  the  world.  These 
instructions  communicated  by  Governor 
Cooke  left  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  as 
to  the  sentiment  of  those  who  represented 
the  people  in  this  Colony.  They  read 
thus:  “You  are  authorized  and  empowered 
to  consult  and  advise  with  the  delegates 
of  the  said  colonies,  in  Congress,  upon  the 
most  proper  measures  for  promoting  and 
confirming  the  strictest  union  between  the 
said  United  Colonies,  for  exerting  their 
whole  strength  and  force  to  annoy  the 
common  enemy,  and  to  secure  to  the  said 
colonies  their  rights  and  liberties,  both 
civil  and  religious;  whether  by  entering 
into  treaties  with  any  prince,  state  or 
potentate;  or  by  such  other  prudent  and 
effectual  ways  and  means  as  shall  be 
devised  and  agreed  upon." 

Another  significant  phase  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Assembly  on  that  momen¬ 
tous  day  was  the  general  elimination  of  all 
references  to  “His  Royal  Majesty"  on 
court  papers ,  documents  and  official  orders . 
Everything  heretofore  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  King  was  thereafter  issued  in  the 
name  of  “The  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  English  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations."  Rhode  Island 
still  called  herself  a  Colony,  but  she  was 
then  doing  business  in  her  own  name. 
Some  historians  claimed  that  the  word 
“independence ”  did  not  appear  anywhere 
in  the  sentiments  of  the  legislature,  there¬ 
fore  it  should  not  rightly  be  called  in  any 
sense  a  “Declaration  of  Independence." 
The  word  may  not  have  been  used  but  the 
intention  was  there.  The  action  taken 
repealed  an  existing  act  entitled  “An  act, 
for  the  more  effectually  securing  to  his 
Majesty  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  in 


this,  his  Colony  and  dominion  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  Plantations,”  and 
it  also  altered  the  forms  of  Commissions, 
of  all  writs,  and  processes  in  the  Courts, 
and  of  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  have  been  more  decisive,  no  pro¬ 
cedure  could  have  better  demonstrated 
that  this  Colony,  for  one,  had  relinquished 
all  ties  with  the  mother  country.  George 
the  Third,  King  of  England,  was  severely 
taken  to  task  in  the  body  of  the  document, 
his  power  was  to  be  opposed  —  Rhode 
Island  was  independent  as  long  as  inde¬ 
pendence  could  be  maintained. 

The  royal  coat-of-arms  had  always  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  title  page  of  the  Providence 
Gazette,  but  was  never  seen  again  after 
May  4,  1776.  On  the  14th  day  of  the  same 
month,  General  Nathanael  Greene  wrote 
in  part  as  follows:  "By  a  late  act  passed 
last  session  you  have  declared  yourselves 
independent,  'tis  nobly  done.  God  prosper 
you  and  crown  your  endeavors  with  suc¬ 
cess."  But,  the  apparent  significance  of 
all  this  was  lost  sight  of  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  century.  James  S.  Slater, 
alone  and  unaided  for  many  years,  made 
it  the  goal  of  his  life  to  uncover  every  high¬ 
light  and  side-light  pertaining  to  the  event 
that  should  be  prominently  included  in 
every  text-book  on  American  history. 
Men  of  Mr.  Slater's  character  signed  the 
original  document;  Rhode  Islanders  like 
him  fought  for  and  won  independence  for 
this  nation;  and  men  with  his  patience, 
unswerving  patriotism  and  dogged  deter¬ 
mination  will  be  the  ones  who  must  pre¬ 
serve,  cherish  and  defend  the  privileges  of 
liberty  and  independence  which  were  first 
demanded  in  writing  here  in  this  nation 
by  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi¬ 
dence  Plantations. 


FIELD’S  POINT 


It  seems  that  there  has  always  been  some 
good  reason  for  talk  in  these  parts 
about  what  goes  on  at  Field’s  Point,  known 
to  the  Indians  as  Pumgansett.  The  In¬ 
dians  hereabouts  probably  had  much  to 
say  about  the  place  because  of  the  great 
quantities  of  clams,  oysters  and  mussels 


along  the  muddy  shores  of  this  portion 
of  the  city  that  extends  into  the  Provi¬ 
dence  River,  and  which,  at  one  time,  re¬ 
sembled  somewhat  the  side  view  of  a  dog’s 
head.  From  the  number  and  variety  of 
Indian  relics  which  have  been  unearthed 
from  time  to  time,  on  or  very  near  what 
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long  has  been  called  Field’s  Point,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  general  area  was  a 
favorite  gathering  place  or  village  site  in 
the  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  white 
man.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
on,  they  talked  about  Field’s  Point  no 
little  because  its  position  was  of  such  great 
consequence  to  the  protection  of  the  town 
from  attack  by  water. 

Field’s  Point  was  generally  shunned, 
but  liberally  discussed  when  a  pest-house, 
or  smallpox  hospital,  was  maintained 
there  for  many  years,  but  when  it  became 
a  rendezvous  for  the  adoring  worshippers 
of  His  Majesty  the  Clam,  Field’s  Point 
was  talked  about  far  and  near,  through¬ 
out  the  East ;  in  fact,  Field’s  Point  chowder 
and  Field’s  Point  clambakes  became  New 
England  institutions,  and  so  did  its  bake- 
masters  who  knew  well  how  to  “build  a 
bake,”  as  they  said,  and  draw  away  the 
steaming  sail-cloth  just  at  the  proper 
moment.  And,  during  World  War  II,  the 
long-famous  point  that  juts  across  the 
headwaters  of  the  Providence  River  was 
again  in  the  news,  for  thousands  of  Rhode 
Islanders  and  others  who  long  heard  of 
Field’s  Point,  who  often  passed  near  it, 
but  who  never  actually  went  there,  came 
to  know  the  place  well,  changed  though  it 
was  to  meet  the  requirements  of  rapid  fire, 
stream-lined  shipbuilding  to  help  win 
another  war. 

This  account  concerns  the  home  of 
Thomas  Field  and  his  descendants. 
Thomas  Field,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
Providence,  probably  selected  the  site  for 
a  farm,  since  the  original  town  lots  which 
ran  east  and  west,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  offered  little  opportunity  for  cattle 
to  graze.  So  Farmer  Field  moved  out 
of  the  comparatively  congested  Towne 
Street  section  of  downtown  Providence 
in  the  early  days;  went  across  the  river 
and  down  the  shore,  and  where,  in  recent 
years  was  heard  the  clash  of  steel  and  the 
sparkling  blue  glow  of  the  welding  torch 
was  seen,  he  built  a  farmhouse  and  laid  out 
many  acres  of  fields  and  meadows  for 
planting  and  grazing.  It  is  believed  that 
Thomas  Field  built  his  homestead,  in 
1694,  and  it  is  known  that  what  remained 
of  the  original  structure  was  finally  de¬ 
molished  in  1896.  At  any  rate,  there  is  a 
record  in  existence  proving  that  the  once 


imposing  and  well-visited  Field  homestead 
was  standing  in  1712,  and  that  it  was  then 
occupied  by  Thomas  Field,  Jr.  Histo¬ 
rians  more  or  less  agree  that  the  house  was 
built  for  Thomas  Field  at  the  time  he  was 
married,  and  this  was  about  1694  or  1695. 
The  landmark  received  its  name  a  long 
time  ago,  and  this  name  came  from  the 
original  resident  and  owner. 

If  you  knew  where  to  look,  and  if  you 
had  good  reason  to  get  close  enough,  you 
would  have  found  big  guns  and  little  guns, 
pointing  seaward  and  heavenward,  here, 
there  and  everywhere  along  Rhode  Island’s 
ocean  front  and  up  and  down  the  shores  of 
Narragansett  Bay  when  America  went  to 
war  in  1941.  As  in  1775,  the  land-locked 
inland  waters,  and  the  exposed  beaches 
and  headlands  of  Rhode  Island  became 
strategically  important,  important  for 
defense  and  for  offense  in  view  of  what 
went  on  immediately  beyond  these  coasts 
and  shorelines.  It  just  happened  that  the 
great  Glacier,  or  ice  cap,  fashioned  the 
land  and  waters  that  comprise  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  into  a  form  that  invited 
sea  traffic  and  industry,  hence  its  strategic 
importance  in  war-time,  and  likewise  its 
vulnerability. 

The  military  establishment  that  was 
located  at  Field’s  Point  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  was  a  vital  part  of  Rhode 
Island,  or  American  defense.  Therefore, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  many  to  learn 
something  of  what  went  on  there  shortly 
after  the  smoke  had  cleared  from  the 
bloody  slopes  of  Bunker  Hill  and  men 
were  marching  away  to  serve  their  coun¬ 
try.  Briefly,  the  news  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  filled  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode 
Island  with  terror  and  alarm.  Peace 
was  definitely  out  of  the  question;  the 
blow  had  been  struck;  it  was  either  fight 
or  submit  to  tyranny.  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  urged  all  the  residents  in  the  sea¬ 
ports  of  the  colonies  to  fortify  such  sea¬ 
ports,  strongly  and  hurriedly,  and  this 
advice  was  promptly  endorsed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  on 
June  28,  1775. 

A  signal  beacon,  or  alarm  device,  was 
erected  on  College  Hill  in  Providence,  and 
a  watch,  something  like  an  air-raid  look¬ 
out,  was  established  on  Tower  Hill  to 
watch  for  enemies  approaching  by  sea. 
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Then,  suddenly,  with  as  startling  effect  as 
if  enemy  aircraft  were  soaring  above  Paw¬ 
tucket,  the  news  came  that  British  ships 
under  command  of  Captain  James  Wal¬ 
lace  were  arrayed  in  battle  formation  off 
Newport,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
bombarding  the  town.  As  one  can  well 
imagine,  the  entire  colony  was  torn  with 
excitement  and  with  fear.  But,  Wallace 
spared  Newport  and  withdrew,  recogniz¬ 
ing,  as  was  learned  later,  that  the  seaport 
would  be  strategically  important  as  a 
rendezvous  for  the  British.  However,  no 
time  was  lost  in  providing  means  of  de¬ 
fense,  particularly  in  Providence,  since  no 
one  knew  when  the  enemy  might  return, 
or  where  an  attack  might  be  made. 

A  town  meeting  was  convened  July  31, 
1775,  and  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Cooke  chosen 
moderator,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  business 
transacted,  fortifications  were  ordered 
built  at  what  is  now  Fox  Point,  and  in- 
trenchments  and  breastworks  were  ordered 
“to  be  hove  up  between  Field’s  Point  and 
Sassafras  Point  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
cover  a  body  of  men  ordered  there  on  any 
emergency.”  Captain  Nicholas  Power 


was  directed  to  superintend  their  con¬ 
struction  and  was  ordered  to  advise  and 
consult  with  Captain  Esek  Hopkins, 
Ambrose  Page,  Captain  John  Updike, 
Samuel  Nightingale,  Jr.,  Captain  William 
Earle,  and  Captain  Simon  Smith,  who 
were  made  a  committee  to  superintend 
the  building  of  these  fortifications.  The 
location  of  the  Fox  Hill  fort  is  shown  on 
an  old  1803  map,  but  changes  made  from 
time  to  time  in  that  area  have  obscured 
the  exact  site,  although  it  was  very  near 
the  lower  end  of  Brook  Street,  south 
of  the  boulevard  leading  to  Washington 
Bridge. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
military  garrison  stationed  at  the  Fox 
Point  stronghold  make  interesting  reading 
at  this  writing,  as  will  the  rules  for  Air 
Raid  Wardens  in  World  War  II,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  from  now.  Following 
is  one  sample  order,  or  rule:  “Voted  that 
the  Great  Guns  be  No  (numbered)  and 
each  person’s  name  who  belong  to  said 
guns  be  Wrote  on  a  card  and  stuck  on 
the  gun  they  may  belong  to  that  they 
may  know  where  to  repair  in  case  of  an 
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alarm.”  So  much  for  Fox  Hill;  what  about 
Field’s  Point? 

According  to  a  letter  written  by  Sol¬ 
omon  Drowne  to  his  brother,  it  was  some¬ 
time  in  August,  1775,  when  a  Mr.  Comp¬ 
ton  with  one  of  the  Light  Infantry  militia 
drummers,  and  two  cadet  lifers,  circled 
around  the  town,  making  plenty  of  noise 
to  attract  attention,  and  solicited  volun¬ 
teers  for  defense  work  down  the  river  be¬ 
tween  Field's  and  Sassafras  Points.  Sas¬ 
safras  is  about  one-half  mile  north  of 
Field’s.  These  volunteers  were  told  to 
bring  along  their  own  tools,  lunches,  and 
to  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time 
for  a  boat  ride  to  the  spot. 

Whether  or  not  ail  the  “Sons  of  Free¬ 
dom  ”  went  down  to  Field's  Point  in  boats 
on  that  occasion  is  not  known,  but  at 
least  two  hundred  arrived,  ready  to  wield 
shovels,  pick-axes,  and  other  implements 
used  in  those  days.  According  to  Mr. 
Drowne’s  letter,  he  was  one  who  worked 
harder  for  a  day  than  ever  before  in  his 
life.  The  willing  workers  dug,  scratched, 
rolled  rocks,  and  piled  stone  until  they 
had  thrown  up  a  line  of  breastworks  about 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  Then  called 
Robin  Hill  fort,  and  laid  out  nearer  the 
Sassafras  end  of  the  area  now  generally 
referred  to  as  Field's  Point,  this  prelim¬ 
inary  defense  works  had  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  from  a  bird’s-eye  view.  A 
large  quantity  of  bread  was  taken  along 
by  the  patriots,  but  bread  proved  to  be  a 
little  commonplace  with  so  many  tooth¬ 
some  clams  and  succulent  quahaugs  rest¬ 
ing  quietly  in  the  soft  mud  flats  just  off 
shore.  So,  when  the  novelty  of  wielding 
shovels  and  struggling  with  heavy  wheel¬ 
barrows  began  to  wear  off;  when  the  per¬ 
spiration  started  to  drip;  and  the  appe¬ 
tites  began  to  call  for  something  better 
than  bread  and  water,  a  few  of  the  vol¬ 
unteers  volunteered  again  —  to  gather  up 
enough  shell-fish  for  a  real  “feed,”  which, 
no  doubt,  the  volunteer  laborers  called 
their  hurriedly-prepared  clambake.  Long 
after  Yorktown;  long  after  Washington 
had  returned  to  private  life,  it  is  safe  to 


say  that  many  a  veteran  of  the  fight  for 
Independence  took  delight  in  reminiscing 
about  that  afternoon  down  at  Field’s 
Point  when  the  tools  were  thrown  aside 
and  everyone  pitched  into  a  pile  of  hot 
tender,  sweet,  juicy  clams. 

Later  on  in  the  year,  a  larger  fort  was 
built  with  patriotic  labor  on  the  high  hill 
back  of  the  point,  and  this  commanding 
redoubt,  enclosed  with  an  embankment, 
was  approximately  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  long,  and  about  fifty-five  or  sixty  feet 
wide.  Before  its  complete  obliteration  to 
make  way  for  war-time  shipbuilding  this 
fort  was  called  Fort  Independence,  but  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  name  “Inde¬ 
pendence”  was  coined  by  a  map-maker, 
since  early  records  make  no  reference  to 
that  name. 

As  a  further  precaution  against  attack 
by  enemy  vessels,  a  boom  and  chain  device 
was  stretched  across  the  River  from  Field’s 
Point  to  Kettle  Point  on  the  east  shore, 
and  this  obstruction  was  probably  opened 
and  closed  to  admit  friendly  shipping 
during  the  period  of  emergency.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  old  accounts,  Captain  John 
Updike  was  put  in  charge  of  this  ingenious 
method  of  locking  the  sea  door  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  he  was  directed  to  “prepare  a 
number  of  scows  and  proper  combustible 
materials  with  chains  of  a  suitable  length 
to  fasten  them  together  to  be  used  when 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  any 
enemy  who  may  come  against  the  town 
by  Water.”  Captain  Updike  was  also  in¬ 
structed  to  procure  an  anchor  with  which 
to  moor  the  boom  and  chain  when  it  was 
placed  in  position. 

It  was  nothing  new  for  important  war 
activities  to  be  going  on  at  Field’s  Point. 
Gone  are  the  Indians;  gone  are  the  lus¬ 
cious  delicacies  of  the  sea  from  its  muddy 
shores;  gone  are  the  clambake  pavilions, 
the  summer  cottages  and  the  pest  house 
—  sterner  tasks  were  performed  there  for 
the  business  that  came  to  hand  —  the 
building  of  ships  when  America  again  took 
up  arms  after  December  7, 1941,  to  engage 
in  a  great  world  conflict. 
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“U.S.S.  PROVIDENCE” 


“Providence,"  the  name  given  to  a 
World  War  II  cruiser  in  honor  of  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Rhode  Island,  was  also  the  name  of 
a  famous  fighting  ship  of  the  United 
States  Navy  of  long  ago,  actually  the  first 
real  fighting  ship  of  this  nation’s  armed 
forces  on  the  seas.  If  the  mighty  modern 
fast-sailing  cruiser  “Providence"  might 
head  out  to  sea  beside  the  tiny  armed 
sloop  “Providence,"  there  would  be  little 
to  compare  between  the  two,  but,  if  the 
former  ship  contributes  relatively  as  much 
to  the  glory  of  the  Navy  as  did  the  sloop 
that  bore  the  same  name,  Americans  will 
have  just  cause  for  rejoicing.  We  trust 
in  the  good  omen  of  a  name. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  George  L.  Miner  of 
Providence,  authority  on  early  ships,  col¬ 
lector  of  ship  models  and  widely  recog¬ 
nized  for  his  accurate  knowledge  of 
American  antiquities,  we  know  consider¬ 
able  of  the  facts  concerning  the  sloop 
“Providence.”  From  Mr.  Miner’s  volumi¬ 
nous  notes,  records,  manuscripts,  refer¬ 
ences,  original  papers,  and  other  data,  the 
result  of  years  of  study,  research  and 
careful  deductions,  there  is  much  to  relate 
about  the  sloop  “Providence,"  but  follow¬ 
ing  are  just  the  highlights. 

With  no  attempt  at  being  strictly  nau¬ 
tical,  a  fair  description  might  be  that  the 
sloop  “Providence"  was  approximately 
sixty  feet  long,  amazingly  small  when  we 
are  told  that  she  carried  a  crew  of  seventy 
to  ninety  officers  and  men.  She  was 
steered  by  a  long  tiller,  not  a  wheel,  and 
probably  had  a  high  poop  deck  aft.  She 
carried  a  large  fore  and  aft  mainsail,  like 
any  sloop-rigged  fishing  smack,  and  a 
large,  square  top- sail.  Possibly,  she  may 
have  had  a  fore-and-aft  top-sail,  and  three 
jibs  (stay  sail  jib  and  flying  jib,  or  jib 
top  sail).  This  rig  was  not  so  complicated 
as  it  may  sound,  and  the  average  land¬ 
lubber  can  easily  figure  out  how  the 
“Providence”  went  places,  by  examining 
Mr.  Miner’s  beautifully  executed  scale 
model  of  the  ship.  From  all  accounts  of 
her  performance  in  heavy  weather  and  in 
action,  she  was  a  sturdy,  speedy,  beamy 


craft,  quick  on  the  rudder,  and  a  good  sea 
rider. 

For  what  it  took  to  win  sea  battles  and 
capture  prizes,  the  “Providence  "mounted 
twelve  long  four-pounders,  and  fourteen 
swivel  guns,  hand-operated  short  range 
blunderbusses,  too  heavy  for  a  man  to 
handle  in  firing  so  they  were  mounted  on 
the  rail  and  swivelled  on  pins.  The  near¬ 
est  thing  to  a  swivel  gun  in  modern  naval 
armament  is  the  anti-aircraft  gun,  longer 
in  range,  of  course,  and  capable  of  wider 
and  higher  aim.  As  to  the  small  arms,  the 
crew  fought  with  all  weapons  common  in 
those  days,  muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses  and 
pikes. 

Can  you  now  picture  the  sloop  “Provi¬ 
dence"?  Just  think  of  a  sturdy,  beamy 
craft  about  the  size  of  an  oyster  boat  or 
tug,  with  a  fairly  tall  mast  and  top  mast 
stepped  just  a  bit  forward  of  amidships  — 
a  blunt  bow  with  no  figurehead,  a  rather 
long  bow  sprit,  and  a  long  boom  extending 
aft  beyond  the  stern.  Under  full  sail  she 
may  have  looked  on  the  top-heavy  side, 
but  a  deep  keel  and  wide  beam  apparently 
provided  the  proper  balance  for  bucking 
wind  and  tide,  and  for  scooting  along 
before  the  breeze. 

In  the  Spring  of  1775,  things  began  to 
happen  around  these  parts,  for  what  took 
place  out  Lexington  and  Concord  way  on 
April  19  instantly  began  to  affect  the 
destinies  of  all  who  lived  in  Rhode  Island. 
Many  of  the  men  and  boys  set  out  at  once 
to  aid  the  embattled  Americans  who  fired 
the  shots  heard  'round  the  world,  and 
other  Rhode  Island  men  and  boys,  too, 
wondered  how  they  might  serve  their 
country  in  the  cause  of  liberty  on  the  sea. 
But  there  was  no  American  Navy  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Along  the  Narragansett  Bay  shore- 
front,  everyone  knew  the  sloop  “Katy,” 
owned  by  Mr.  John  Brown,  wealthy  and 
prominent  ship-owner.  And,  it  was  not 
many  weeks  after  what  happened  in  New 
England  in  1775  that  the  Rhode  Island 
Colony  negotiated  with  Mr.  Brown  to  take 
over  the  “Katy”  and  turn  her  into  an 
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armed  vessel  for  the  defense  of  this  Colony. 
By  vote  and  resolution  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
was  directed  to  appraise  the  sloop,  come 
to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Brown  for  her 
hire,  and  immediately  fit  her  out  for  naval 
service.  The  deal  was  consummated  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  overhauling  and  re¬ 
fitting  the  “Katy”  and  arming  her  with 
the  four-pounders  and  swivel  guns,  and 
procuring  a  sufficient  number  of  small 
arms  and  all  necessary  stores  and  equip¬ 
ment,  enough  for  a  crew  of  eighty  men 
exclusive  of  officers.  Abraham  Whipple, 
heroic  leader  of  the  expedition  that  had 
burned  the  hated  ship  “Gaspee,”  was 
appointed  captain  with  the  rank  and 
power  of  commodore  in  command  of  the 
“Katy”  and  another  smaller  hired  sloop, 
named  the  “Washington.”  Commodore 
Whipple  could  not  boast  of  a  very  sizeable 
fleet,  but  he  was  looking  for  action  and  so 
were  his  men. 

On  her  very  first  cruise,  down  the  Bay 
from  Providence,  somewhere  off  Conani- 
cut  Island  the  “Katy  ”  met  a  local  packet 
that  had  been  captured  by  the  British  and 
manned  by  a  British  crew.  After  a  quick 
maneuver  and  a  bold  approach,  one  of  the 
“Katy’s”  four-pounders  let  loose,  and 
that  was  the  first  gun  fired  against  His 
Majesty’s  Navy  in  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  packet  turned  tail,  was  run 
aground  at  the  north  end  of  Conanicut 
Island,  deserted  by  her  crew  and  promptly 
retaken  by  Whipple.  A  gallant  American 
fighting  ship  had  started  upon  her  exciting 
career.  In  October  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly  “Voted  and  Resolved, 
with  the  consent  of  John  Brown,  the 
‘  Katy’s  ’  owner,  that  the  Colony  will 
purchase  the  sloop,  —  as  she  now  is,  with 
the  boats,  stores  and  appurtenances  at  the 
rate  of  $1,250”  —  a  fighting  ship  costing 
only  the  price  of  an  average  automo¬ 
bile. 

Then,  in  early  1776,  came  the  actual 
birth  of  the  American  Navy,  the  result  of 
the  militant,  unrelenting  insistence  of  sea- 
minded  Rhode  Islanders.  In  fact,  the 
proposal  presented  to  the  Continental 
Congress  for  an  armed  sea  force  was  titled 
the  “Rhode  Island  Plan,”  and,  no  one  has 
any  reason  to  claim  that  the  idea  of  an 
organized  navy  for  the  defense  of  the 


American  colonies  came  from  any  other 
source  than  Rhode  Island. 

Captain  Whipple  sailed  the  “Katy”  to 
Philadelphia  where  she  was  sold  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  renamed  the 
“Providence.”  Immediately  thereafter, 
she  joined  the  new  Continental  Navy,  the 
first  American  Naval  fleet,  commanded  by 
Esek  Hopkins  of  Providence.  It  is  true 
that  the  fleet  was  small,  only  five  made- 
over  ships,  later  joined  by  three  more 
small  craft,  but  it  was  a  brave  beginning 
for  what  we  now  have  and  will  doubtless 
continue  to  have.  The  first  cruise,  under¬ 
taken  after  some  delays  and  difficulties 
with  bad  weather,  took  Commodore  Hop¬ 
kins’  fleet  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Prov¬ 
idence  in  the  Bahama  Islands  with  the 
proud  armed  sloop  “Providence”  com¬ 
manded  by  John  Hazard.  Arriving  at 
their  destination,  the  Americans  promptly 
took  the  fort  at  New  Providence,  captured 
all  the  powder,  ammunition,  cannon  and 
stores  the  ships  could  carry  and  brought 
all  back  to  New  England.  From  all  ac¬ 
counts,  they  brought  back  too  much, 
because  when  they  encountered  the  Brit¬ 
ish  ship  “Glasgow,”  coming  out  of  New¬ 
port  Harbor,  not  far  from  Block  Island, 
the  heavily-laden  American  ships  were 
unable  to  put  up  much  of  a  fight.  It  was 
more  a  case  of  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
the  “Glasgow’s”  guns.  After  Commodore 
Hopkins'  landing  at  New  London,  Con¬ 
necticut,  he  was  summoned  before  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  and  reprimanded.  Cap¬ 
tain  Whipple  asked  for  a  trial  to  clear  his 
name  of  cowardice  —  which  was  done, 
and  unfortunate  Captain  Hazard  of  the 
“Providence”  received  a  court  martial 
without  asking  for  it;  was  found  guilty 
on  four  counts  and  dismissed  from  the 
service. 

The  day  after  Hazard  lost  his  commis¬ 
sion,  an  event  of  great  historical  signifi¬ 
cance  occurred.  The  command  of  the 
“Providence”  was  given  to  none  other 
than  Lieutenant  John  Paul  Jones,  then 
serving  on  the  American  flagship  “Alfred,” 
under  Captain  Saltonstall.  This  was 
Jones’  first  command  in  the  American 
Revolution,  and  no  American  should  fail 
to  be  well-informed  concerning  what  John 
Paul  Jones  contributed  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
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Model  of  the  Sloop  “Katy,”  After  She  Had  Joined  the  Infant  American  Navy,  Been 
Armed,  and  Renamed  “Providence.”  Model  Was  Made  by  Alfred  S.  Brownell  and  Is 
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America.  And  he  began  his  daring,  un¬ 
believably  bold  career  as  a  master  of  sea 
fighting  on  board,  none  other  than  the  old 
“Katy,"  rechristened  for  fighting  for  this 
nation,  the  “Providence.'' 

During  the  summer  months  of  1776,  the 
“Providence,"  under  Captain  John  Paul 
Jones  ranged  up  and  down  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  chasing,  dodging,  overhauling,  but 
in  the  end,  always  attacking,  and  when 
she  pulled  into  Newport  Harbor  on  Octo¬ 
ber  7th,  the  little  sloop  with  the  over¬ 
worked  four-po Linders,  and  the  powder- 
blackened  swivels  had  accounted  for  ex¬ 
actly  sixteen  enemy  ships,  big  ones  and 
little  ones.  No  frigate  was  too  powerful 
for  Jones  and  the  “Providence"  to  tackle 
—  once  he  got  astern  of  a  ship  three  times 
his  size  it  was  all  over.  It  was  come  about 
and  fire  —  come  about  again  and  fire,  with 
the  four  pounders  raking  the  decks  fore 
and  aft,  and  the  sweoping  swivels  slashing 
masts,  rigging  and  knocking  the  cursing 
gunners  away  from  their  stations. 

Sixteen  prizes  taken  by  a  fighting  sailor 
on  a  gallant  ship  —  that  brought  imme¬ 
diate  promotion  for  Jones,  to  the  command 
of  the  “Alfred,"  while  the  coveted  com¬ 


mand  of  the  “Providence"  went  to  Hoy- 
sted  Hacker,  Lieutenant  in  command  of 
the  schooner  “Fly."  Captain  Hacker's 
command  was  brief,  for  the  American 
fleet  was  bottled  up  in  Narragansett  Bay 
until  the  Spring  of  '77  when  the  “Provi¬ 
dence  "escaped  the  blockade.  On  the  15th 
of  January,  1778,  she  sailed  for  New  Provi¬ 
dence  again,  there  made  a  bold  attack, 
captured  the  fort,  spiked  the  cannon,  re¬ 
moved  the  ammunition  and  a  quantity  of 
small  arms,  released  twenty  American 
prisoners  and  took  several  captives. 

Late  that  year,  commanded  by  a  Cap¬ 
tain  Rathbun,  the  “Providence"  brought 
in  five  British  prizes,  and  in  May  of  1779, 
Captain  Hacker  again  took  the  sloop  and 
captured  the  British  brig  “Diligent,"  a 
sturdy  vessel  that  was  at  once  put  into  the 
service  of  the  American  Colonies.  The 
“Providence”  was  blown  up  by  her  own 
crew  on  the  shores  of  Maine  in  June  of 
1779,  when  she  was  pursued  and  cornered 
with  several  other  American  craft  by  a 
powerful  fleet  of  British  ships.  There  have 
been  other  American  ships  of  war  named 
the  “Providence,"  but,  the  first  of  the  line 
has  set  a  record,  as  yet  unbeaten. 


JOHN  PAUL  JONES 


John  Paul  Jones  was  born,  July  6, 
1747,  at  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland, 
where  his  father,  John  Paul,  was  a  gar¬ 
dener.  At  twelve  he  went  to  sea  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  merchant  of  Whitehaven, 
in  whose  ships  he  visited  America  several 
times.  He  became  a  skillful  sailor,  and 
was  for  some  time  a  mate  of  a  West 
Indies  slave  ship.  On  his  way  back  to 
England,  after  leaving  the  slave  trade  in 
disgust,  the  captain  died  at  sea,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
Scottish  mate  brought  the  ship  safely 
into  port  induced  the  owners  to  appoint 
him  captain.  In  1773,  having  assumed 
the  name  Jones  for  some  unknown  reason, 
he  settled  in  Virginia  on  property  which 
he  inherited  following  the  death  of  an 
older  brother.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  two  years  later,  Jones 
volunteered  for  sea  fighting  with  the 


colonies.  He  was  sent  to  France  for 
important  naval  duties,  in  1777,  but, 
disappointed  in  that  assignment,  a  year 
later  he  sailed  on  a  raiding  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  England  in  his  famous  ship 
“Ranger."  Next  year  he  embarked  on  a 
similar  expedition  in  the  “  Bonhomme 
Richard,"  along  with  other  vessels,  finally 
steering  up  the  Firth  of  Forth.  A  strong 
gale  prevented  an  attack  upon  Leith,  but 
on  his  way  south,  off  Flamborough  Head, 
he  fell  in  with  the  English  ship  “Serapis," 
which,  after  a  long  and  bloody  combat, 
and  one  of  the  classic  naval  encounters  of 
all  times,  he  compelled  to  strike.  That 
exploit,  immortalized  by  Jones’  reply  to 
Captain  Pearson,  when  things  began  to 
go  bad  for  the  former,  “I  have  not  yet 
begun  to  fight,"  raised  the  fame  of  Jones 
to  its  acme.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
was  feted  and  idolized  with  everything 
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they  had  in  those  days  for  ticker-tape 
showers,  banquets,  receptions  and  hand¬ 
ing  over  of  the  keys  to  the  city,  and  Louis 
XVI  presented  him  with  a  gold-hilted 
sword,  together  with  the  decoration, 
Military  Order  of  Merit.  Then  came  more 
disappointments  and  disillusionments.  He 
came  back  to  America  only  to  find  polit¬ 
ical  opposition  to  his  further  employment 
as  a  naval  commander.  Later  he  went  to 
Paris  as  agent  for  all  prizes  taken  in 
Europe  under  his  own  command,  and  it 
was  not  until  1786  that  Congress  received 
a  favorable  report  as  to  his  naval  serv¬ 
ices,  followed  by  a  vote  of  a  gold  medal 
from  that  body.  Two  years  later  he 
entered  the  service  of  Empress  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  became  as  enthusiastic  a 
Russian  as  he  had  been  an  American. 
He  was  appointed  to  a  command  in  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral, 
to  fight  the  Turks,  but,  as  in  America,  the 
jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the  Russian  com¬ 
manders  brought  about  his  recall  in  less 
than  eight  months.  Summoned  to  what 
was  then  St.  Petersburg,  on  pretext  of 
receiving  a  post  in  the  North  Sea,  he  was 
left  in  restless  idleness,  until,  at  last,  two 
years  formal  leave  of  absence  was  granted 
him.  This  virtually  amounted  to  a  dis¬ 
missal,  so  this  born  fighter,  this  spec¬ 
tacular,  action-hungry  master  of  maritime 
combat  returned  to  Paris,  soured,  dis¬ 
couraged  and  disappointed,  and  after 
two  years  of  fruitless  petitioning  of  the 
Russian  court  he  died  on  July  18,  1792. 

Any  history  of  his  exploits  written 
at  the  time  would  have  been  a  shameful 
underestimation  of  the  man’s  place  of 
eminence  among  naval  heroes  of  all  time. 
Now,  thanks  to  patient  research  and 
long-range  evaluation,  the  truth  is  known, 
the  facts  about  him  have  fallen  into  their 
final  and  correct  pattern  of  relativity. 
Paul  Henri  Herron  made  a  wise  prophecy 
of  what  would  someday  be  thought  of 
John  Paul  Jones,  when  he  said  at  the 
latter’s  funeral  in  Paris,  on  July  20,  1792, 
“the  fame  of  the  brave  outlives  him;  his 
portion  is  immortality.”  What  about 
Jones  and  Rhode  Island? 

The  greatest  amount  of  pressure  in 
favor  of  a  sea  force,  when  none  existed  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  came 
from  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island. 


Stephen  Hopkins  of  Providence  led  the 
Navy  Plan  advocates  in  Continental 
Congress,  and  when  that  body  finally 
voted  an  appropriation  to  fit  out  a  tiny 
fleet  of  converted  fighting  ships,  Esek 
Hopkins,  brother  of  Stephen,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  its  first  Commander-in-Chief. 
When  the  first  fleet  of  the  American  Navy 
embarked  from  Philadelphia  on  its  first 
cruise  early  in  January,  1776,  the  chief 
of  first  lieutenants  on  board  the  flagship 
“Alfred”  was  John  Paul  Jones.  The 
story  of  that  first  cruise,  or  expedition,  to 
New  Providence  in  the  Bahamas  has  oft 
been  told,  and  it  adds  little  to  American 
naval  renown,  although  the  ships  did 
reach  their  objective  and  much  needed 
stores  and  ammunition  were  captured, 
brought  back  and  put  to  good  use.  This 
first  cruise  might  have  gone  down  in 
history  as  singularly  important  and  suc¬ 
cessful  had  not  the  fleet,  practically  home, 
encountered  a  little  difficulty  with  a 
powerful  British  ship  “The  Glasgow” 
that  came  out  from  Newport  to  investi¬ 
gate  strange  sails  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Block  Island.  The  engage¬ 
ment  that  followed  brought  little  fame 
for  Hopkins  and  for  some  of  his  captains. 
In  fact,  what  happened  brought  trouble 
upon  the  heads  of  several  officers  who 
promptly  found  themselves  on  trial, 
seeking  alibis  and  explanations  for  strange 
conduct  during  their  first  test  of  battle 
on  the  high  seas.  Lieutenant  Jones  came 
through  with  a  clean  record,  and  with 
highest  praise  for  his  strategy  and  daring, 
when  the  “Alfred”  matched  fire  with  the 
much  larger  “  Glasgow.”  Captain  Hazard 
of  the  sloop  “Providence”  lost  his  com¬ 
mand  when  the  trials  were  completed, 
and,  not  many  days  passed  before  Com¬ 
modore  Hopkins  informally  noted  on  the 
back  of  Lieutenant  Jones’  commission 
that  the  latter  had  been  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Captain,  in  command  of  the  armed 
sloop  “Providence,”  the  first  real  fighting 
ship  of  the  American  Navy. 

Captain  John  Paul  Jones'  first  impor¬ 
tant  duty  was  to  carry,  from  Providence 
to  New  York,  about  one  hundred  soldiers 
whom  General  Washington  had  loaned 
to  Commodore  Hopkins  for  a  special 
purpose.  He  made  the  hazardous  journey 
without  incident,  as  we  say.  Other  serv- 
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ices  which  he  then  performed  with  the 
sloop  “Providence’’  as  a  convoy  were 
likewise  without  loss,  although  British 
ships  were  at  every  point  off  Rhode 
Island  and  New  York.  Among  these 
quick  dashes  and  dodges  on  one  mission 
or  another,  Jones  outwitted  and  outsailed 
the  British  frigate  “Cerberus’’  of  32  guns 
somewhere  off  Rhode  Island  shores,  be¬ 
sides  helping  to  effect  the  escape  of  a  San 
Domingo  merchantman  loaded  with  naval 
stores  consigned  to  the  Colonies.  Then, 
he  convoyed  a  coal  fleet  from  Boston  to 
Philadelphia,  where  his  arrival  on  August 
1,  1776,  at  the  Delaware  Capes  was  with¬ 
out  loss  after  eluding  ships  of  war  under 
Lord  Howe  bound  from  England  and 
Canada  for  New  York. 

But,  Jones  was  not  destined  for  a  career 
of  blockade  running  and  convoying  —  he 
wanted  action,  the  sooner  the  better. 
Fast  and  trim,  the  “Providence"  with 
twelve  four-pounders  and  seventy  men, 
including  many  native  Rhode  Islanders, 
Jones  cleared  the  Delaware  Capes  on 
August  21  bound  upon  the  first  inde¬ 
pendent  cruise  of  her  captain.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Bermuda,  he  overhauled  and 
took  three  prizes,  proving  both  the  mettle 
of  his  ship  and  skill.  Then  followed  a 
brush  with  a  twenty-six  gun  English 
frigate,  the  “Soleby,”  and  the  record  of 
that  encounter  reminds  one  of  the  tale  of 
David  and  Goliath,  except  that,  in  this 
case,  the  giant  got  away.  After  cruising 
for  several  weeks  in  southern  latitudes, 
Jones  squared  away  to  the  north  for 
some  port  of  Nova  Scotia  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  replenishing  the  ship’s  supplies 
and  destroying  the  English  shipping  in 
that  region. 

After  weathering  a  severe  storm,  the 
“Providence  ’’  sailed  between  Sable  Island 
and  Nova  Scotia,  meeting  there  the  ship 
“Milford.”  “I  hove  to,”  related  Jones 
with  ridicule,  “to  give  my  people  an 
opportunity  of  taking  fish,  when  the 
frigate  came  in  sight  directly  to  wind¬ 


ward,  and  was  so  good-natured  as  to  save 
me  the  trouble  of  chasing  him,  by  bearing 
down,  the  instant  he  discovered  us. 
When  he  came  within  cannon  shot,  I 
made  sail  to  try  his  speed.  Quartering 
and  finding  I  had  the  advantage,  I 
shortened  sail  to  give  him  a  wild  goose 
chase,  and  tempt  him  to  throw  away 
powder  and  shot.  Accordingly,  a  curious 
mock  engagement  was  maintained  be¬ 
tween  us,  for  eight  hours,  until  night 
with  her  sable  curtains,  put  an  end  to 
this  famous  exploit  of  English  knight- 
errantry.  He  excited  my  contempt  so 
much  by  his  continued  firing,  at  more  than 
twice  the  proper  distance,  that  when  he 
rounded  to,  to  give  his  broadside,  I 
ordered  my  marine  officer  to  return  the 
salute  with  only  a  single  musket.”  With 
the  crew  in  high  spirits  over  this  kind  of 
deep  sea  humor  —  a  cap  pistol  fired  back 
at  a  frigate  broadside  —  Jones  turned  his 
attention  to  business  at  hand,  and  business 
soon  amounted  to  one  schooner  burned, 
another  sunk,  and  the  third,  a  prize. 

From  Canso,  the  “Providence”  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Madame  where,  it  was  learned, 
nine  vessels  were  anchored  in  its  two 
harbors.  With  the  aid  of  well-manned 
long  boats  and  the  sheltering  fire  of  the 
sloop,  Jones  took  all  of  these  ships  he 
wanted,  leaving  those  not  selected  for  the 
stranded  crews  to  sail  home  to  England, 
in  exchange  for  rigging  and  other  supplies. 
At  last,  with  regret  that  his  diminished 
and  ill -clad  crew,  the  stormy  and  cold 
weather,  and  the  battle-battered  sloop 
did  not  permit  further  raids  in  that 
vicinity,  Jones  shaped  his  course  home¬ 
ward  and  arrived  on  October  7,  1776, 
safely.  Where?  Narragansett  Bay,  the 
start  and  finish  of  the  first  chapter  in  the 
life  story  of  John  Paul  Jones  as  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  a  fighting  ship,  and 
quite  appropriately,  the  ship  which  he  so 
expertly  sailed,  and,  with  which  he  made 
undying  American  naval  history,  was 
named  the  “Providence.” 
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SOLOMON  DROWNE 


Solomon  Drowne  lived  a  long,  fruitful, 
interesting,  adventurous  and  happy 
life.  To  tell  his  life  story  would  require 
considerably  more  space  than  is  provided 
for  what  is  now  to  be  related,  but, 
Solomon  Drowne  experienced  and  ob¬ 
served  so  many  varieties  of  human 
experience  during  his  eighty-one  years 
upon  this  earth,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  start  at  any  point  in  his  career  and 
find  something  about  him  worth  the 
telling.  However,  before  relating  a  cer¬ 
tain  incident  in  the  life  of  this  Rhode 
Island  immortal,  it  might  be  well  to  out¬ 
line,  briefly,  the  high-points  of  his  life. 

The  first  Drowne  in  America,  Leonard 
Drowne,  left  England  after  the  accession 
of  Charles  II  and  settled  at  Kittery, 
Maine,  where  he  was  engaged  in  ship¬ 
building  until  he  was  driven  away  by 
the  Indian  wars.  His  son,  Solomon,  was 
born  in  1681  and  settled  in  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  where  he,  like  his  father,  was 
engaged  as  a  ship-builder.  His  son,  Solo¬ 
mon  Drowne  was  born  in  1706,  and 
became  prominent  in  Providence  as  a 
merchant  and  statesman.  The  latter's 
second  wife,  Mercy  Tillinghast  Arnold, 
a  grand-daughter  of  Pardon  Tillinghast, 
became  the  mother  of  still  another 
Solomon  Drowne  who  was  born  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  March  11,  1753,  and  this  is  the 
Solomon  of  whom  much  has  been  written, 
and  of  whom  much  more  should  be 
written. 

He  graduated  from  Rhode  Island 
College  (Brown)  in  the  Class  of  1773,  and 
after  completing  his  medical  studies  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at 
Dartmouth  College  he  entered  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army  as  a  Surgeon.  He  served 
under  Dr.  John  Morgan,  Director  Gen¬ 
eral  of  Hospitals  in  New  York  at  the 
time  when  the  British  occupied  Man¬ 
hattan,  and  for  several  years  thereafter 
experienced  war  service  in  military  hospi¬ 
tals  in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  on  duty 
at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Rhode  Island, 
and,  no  doubt  his  scalpels,  knives,  needles, 
apothecary  scales  and  pill  bottles  saved 
many  a  life  and  eased  many  a  pain,  during 


and  after  that  hotly- fought  engagement. 
During  the  stay  of  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau’s  Army  at  Newport  and  Providence, 
Surgeon,  or,  Dr.  Drowne  labored  heroi¬ 
cally  among  the  deathly-ill  French  sol¬ 
diers  quartered  in  University  Hall  and  on 
Popasquash  Point,  across  Bristol  Harbor, 
and  many  of  the  friendships  made  among 
the  officers  and  surgeons  of  the  French 
Army  on  these  shores  were  retained 
throughout  his  life,  through  correspond¬ 
ence.  A  field  surgeon's  kit,  owned  and 
used  by  Dr.  Drowne  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the 
museum  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  New  York, 
and  it  includes,  not  only  a  wide  range  of 
bottled  herbs  and  drugs,  surgical  knives 
and  saws,  thread  for  sutures,  scales, 
splints,  and  pills,  but  also,  a  small  section 
of  a  human  skull,  his  souvenir  of  a  tre¬ 
panning  operation  upon  some  patriot 
who  may  have  had  his  head  in  the  way 
of  a  brandishing  British  musket  butt. 
Wooden  splints  for  fractures,  relics  of 
Dr.  Drowne’s  practise  during  the  War, 
are  also  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

After  the  struggle  for  Independence  in 
America,  Dr.  Drowne  practised  medicine 
in  Providence,  and,  in  1783,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Board  of  Fellows  of  Brown.  Soon 
thereafter  he  journeyed  to  Europe  and 
visited  the  Hospitals  and  Medical  Schools 
of  London,  Paris  and  Holland,  attending 
lectures  by  and  making  the  acquaintance 
of  the  great  leaders  of  his  profession. 
While  in  France,  he  was  often  the  guest 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and,  too,  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  visiting  Paris. 
When  he  returned  to  America,  in  1788,  he 
visited  the  West  and  took  part  in  the 
settlement  of  Marietta,  participating 
with  General  St.  Clair  and  others  in  the 
treaties  with  the  Indian  chieftains. 

Then  followed  a  resumption  of  his 
medical  practise  in  Providence,  but 
because  of  poor  health  he  moved  to 
Yirginia,  where  he  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  President  Washington  at  Mount 
Vernon.  From  Virginia  he  moved  to 
Pennsylvania,  residing  there  for  seven 
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years.  In  1801,  he  retraced  his  steps  to 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  little  later  settled  in 
Foster,  adjoining  the  estate  of  his  former 
college  chum,  and  his  life-long  friend,  the 
Honorable  Theodore  Foster,  first  Senator 
from  this  State  to  Congress.  In  Foster, 
he  resided  until  his  death  in  1834,  devot¬ 
ing  himself  to  professional  duties,  to  his 
extensive  botanical  garden  and  to  his 
scientific,  classical,  and  literary  studies. 
In  1811,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Botany  at  Brown, 
and  in  1819,  the  year  of  the  founding  of 
the  Providence  Institution  for  savings, 
Dr.  Drowne  was  elected  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  Society  as  a  delegate  to 
the  Convention  which  formed  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pharmacopoeia.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  organization  and  proceedings 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Society  of  Domestic 
Industry;  he  wrote  poetry,  published  a 
comprehensive  and  valuable  work  on 
husbandry  and  gardening;  taught,  lec¬ 
tured,  experimented,  contributed  to  sci¬ 
entific  and  literary  publications,  eulo¬ 
gized  his  friend  Washington  and  aided  in 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks.  He  lived  as  we 
said  in  the  introduction  to  this  brief 
biographical  account,  “a  long  fruitful, 
interesting,  adventurous  and  happy  life." 
His  fine  old  home  is  still  standing  at  what 
he  and  his  neighbor-friend  Senator  Fos¬ 
ter  called  Mount  Hygeia,  after  the  Greek 
goddess  of  health.  One  may  see  this 
house,  on  the  left  of  Mt.  Hygeia  Road, 
running  south  from  Route  101,  just  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  Connecticut  Border. 

Gone  are  the  gardens,  the  trees,  the 
tilled  soil,  the  stock,  the  farm  buildings, 
the  rare  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers, 
the  quaint  mounds  and  sylvan  bowers, 
once  loved,  by  a  remarkable  man,  gone 
too,  is  his  neighbor's  home,  and  the 
little  building  that  once  housed  the 
latter’s  law  office,  up  the  road,  but,  Dr. 
Drowne  left  behind  too  many  reminders 
of  his  human  understanding,  too  many 
tangible  evidences  of  his  knowledge  of 
nature  and  of  men,  for  oblivion  that 
threatens  the  lives  of  all.  The  story  of 
Dr.  Solomon  Drowne,  surgeon  in  the 
Revolution,  is  simply  awaiting  the  in¬ 
spired  pen  of  his  biographer. 

In  October  of  the  year  1780,  a  few 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  French 


allies  in  Newport,  for  some  reason  not 
yet  explained,  Dr.  Solomon  Drowne 
shipped  out  of  Providence  on  board  the 
private  sloop  of  war,  “Hope,"  as  a  ship’s 
surgeOn.  The  purpose  of  the  cruise  was 
to  aid  in  the  protection  of  American 
shores.  The  sloop  of  war  “Hope"  carried 
seven  guns  and  was  commanded  by  a 
Captain  Munro.  She  left  the  waters  of 
the  upper  Bay  in  drizzly,  dirty  weather 
(so  the  cruise  journal  reads)  and  after  the 
usual  glasses  of  good  wishes  with  the 
owner  and  others  on  board  for  the  fare¬ 
wells,  the  “Hope”  sailed  down  the  Bay 
and  anchored  for  the  night  between  Dutch 
and  Conanicut  Islands.  No  sooner  had 
the  sloop  proceeded  into  the  open  sea 
the  next  morning,  then  Ship’s  Surgeon 
Drowne  began  to  experience  sea-sickness, 
and  he  was' not  alone  in  this  depressing 
state.  Three  days  of  terrific  gales  caused 
considerable  damage,  no  little  conster¬ 
nation  among  the  crew,  and  prompted  the 
doctor  to  observe  that  “They  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  do  indeed  see 
the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep.’’ 
The  weather  cleared  on  October  8th, 
and  the  following  day  several  whales  of 
the  spermaceti  type  were  seen  sporting 
about  “in  the  expanded  ocean  for  the 
wide  scene  of  their  happiness,"  so  the 
Doctor  noted. 

A  sail  was  “cried"  (nautically  speak¬ 
ing)  about  noon  on  the  11th,  and  soon 
thereafter,  another,  but,  neither  offered 
chance  for  prize,  nor  threatened  danger, 
for  one  ship  was  a  sloop,  the  “  Randolph," 
Captain  Fosdick,  from  New  London, 
and  the  other  an  English  brig,  with  a 
cargo  valued  at  £20,000,  taken  that 
morning  by  the  “Randolph." 

The  “Hope"  pursued  two  English  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  12th  but  failed  to  catch  them, 
and  had  the  same  ill  luck  with  a  fast  sailing 
sloop  the  next  day.  On  October  14th,  a 
Herring  Hog  was  caught  providing  a  fine 
breakfast  and  dinner  for  the  entire  crew, 
and  Herring  Hog  is  just  an  obsolete  name 
for  a  porpoise.  Good  fortune  crossed  the 
bows  of  the  “Hope"  on  the  15th,  a  snow 
(a  two-masted  square-rigger  with  round 
tops  and  no  try-sail),  40  days  out  of 
Jamaica,  bound  for  New  York  and 
commanded  by  Captain  William  Small. 
She  was  taken  without  a  fight,  and  it 
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may  be  interesting  to  describe  the  con¬ 
tents  of  her  hold:  149  puncheons,  23  hogs¬ 
heads,  3  quarter  casks  and  9  barrels  of 
rum,  and  20  hogsheads  of  muscovado 
sugar.  Two  prize  masters  and  ten  men 
were  sent  aboard  the  captured  English 
vessel,  whose  crew  was  transferred  to  the 
“Hope,”  and  the  latter,  with  the  prize 
in  tow  headed  for  Egg  Harbour. 

Stormy  weather  changed  this  plan,  and 
also  made  it  necessary  to  cast  off  the  prize 
and  let  the  crew  sail  her.  Lookout  was 
kept  on  the  19th  for  some  sign  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  or  Martha’s  Vineyard,  but  after 
hours  of  sailing,  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  “Hope"  with  her  prize  following  not 
far  behind,  were  east  of  Nantucket, 
between  Martha’s  Vineyard  and  Block 
Island,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Montauk 
Point.  Clearing  weather  and  good  fortune 
finally  revealed  the  whereabouts  of  the 
“  Hope  ”  —  she  was  not  far  from  the  lonely 
island  called  No  Man’s  Land,  to  the 
south  of  Gay  Head  on  Martha’s  Vineyard. 
By  10  :  00  p.m.  on  Saturday,  October  21st, 
Sakonnet  Point  had  been  left  astern  and 


the  “  Hope  ”  was  making  good  time  up  the 
river.  Bristol  Ferry  was  passed  about 
noon  the  next  day,  with  the  aid  of  oars, 
there  being  much  fog  and  no  wind,  and 
toward  dusk,  Surgeon  Drowne,  Captain 
Munro  and  a  few  of  the  crew  attempted  to 
go  the  rest  of  the  way  up  to  Providence  in 
a  longboat.  This  attempt  had  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  night,  because  of 
weather  conditions,  but  the  next  morning, 
the  same  group  set  off  in  the  small  boat, 
and  finally  made  Providence,  after  mis¬ 
taking  Nayatt  Point  for  Conimicut  Point 
in  the  fog. 

The  “Hope”  and  the  captured  snow 
arrived  in  Providence  at  sunset,  each 
firing  13  cannon  shots,  signifying  the 
conclusion  of  a  successful  cruise  by  an 
American  ship-of-war.  This  was  not  the 
most  important  or  exciting  naval  expedi¬ 
tion  in  local  history,  but  it  did  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  wealth  of  experience 
enjoyed  by  Dr.  Solomon  Drowne,  who 
probably  knew  more  about  the  world  and 
living  things  thereon,  than  any  other 
Rhode  Islander  of  all  times. 
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The  closing  lines  of  Keats’s  immortal, 
matchless  “Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn” 
read : 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou 
say’st, 

“Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty”  —  that 
is  all 

Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to 
know. 

How  many  times,  how  many  ways  have 
we  made  the  same  observation,  perhaps 
far  less  poetically,  when  struck  by  the 
immortality  of  something  inanimate? 
Often  do  we  ask  what  “leaf -fringed  leg¬ 
ends  haunt  a  lovely  old  homestead,  an 
ivy  covered  ruin,  some  proud  pile  fash¬ 
ioned  by  men  whose  tools  have  long  since 
worn  and  rusted  away.”  Time  and  time 
again  do  we  seek  to  reanimate  the  dead  in 
places  that  have  survived  the  march  of 


generations;  most  of  us  see  spirits  above 
hallowed  ground,  few  of  us  fail  to  feel  the 
spiritual  presence  of  human  predecessors 
when  standing  where  once  great  deeds 
were  wrought,  inspired  words  uttered, 
hard  battles  won,  sacrifices  made.  Can  one 
who  knows  the  story  and  who  remembers 
the  old  Mansion  House  before  its  destruc¬ 
tion  not  picture  President  Washington 
coming  through  the  door  surrounded  by 
bright-eyed,  chattering  students  who  had 
induced  the  distinguished  visitor  to  climb 
the  nearby  hill  and  see  their  college  build¬ 
ing?  And  who  can  wander  through  the 
lower  chambers  of  old  University  Hall  at 
Brown  and  not  see  visions  of  sea-weary, 
ill  Frenchmen  singing  songs  of  home,  talk¬ 
ing  of  home,  amusing  themselves  here  in 
this  strange  land  they  had  come  from  afar 
to  defend?  In  the  imaginations  of  many, 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  continues  to  seek  relief 
from  the  summer’s  heat  beneath  the  giant 
elms  of  old  Benefit  Street  —  the  shrieks 
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and  groans  of  dying  men  and  the  cries  of 
terrified  children  still  echo  through  the 
tall  trees  of  the  frozen  swamp  in  Kingston 
where  once  a  race  of  people  made  its  final, 
unsuccessful  defence  of  lands,  liberty  and 
life. 

For  those  whose  imaginations  can  re¬ 
construct  in  mental  pictures  that  which 
has  gone  before,  young  Gilbert  Stuart  still 
plays  childhood  games  around  his  father’s 
ancient  snuff  mill  on  the  banks  of  the 
winding  Pettaquamscutt  River;  the  dull 
red  glow  of  the  burning  “Gaspee”  oft- 
times  brightens  the  sky  down  the  Bay 
near  Namquit  Point;  John  Brown  sits  at 
his  richly  carved  desk  in  his  magnificent 
Power  Street  mansion  and  goes  right  on 
signing  papers,  sending  his  tall-masted 
merchantmen  to  the  faraway  East  Indies; 
the  smoke  still  curls  from  the  brick  chim¬ 
neys,  long  since  gone,  of  Bristol  and  New¬ 
port  distilleries,  and  heavily  laden  brigs 
beat  around  Point  Judith  completing  one 
leg  of  the  vicious  triangle  bringing  mo¬ 
lasses  to  Rhode  Island,  rum  to  Africa,  and 
slaves  to  the  West  Indies.  Phantom 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  learn  to  march 
and  carry  arms  on  dusty  fields  behind 
noisy  taverns;  silks  and  satins,  buckles 
and  buttons  flash  in  the  candle  light  of 
Newport  Assembly  rooms  where  toes  are 
light,  the  music  enchanting,  manners 
formal  and  conversation  gay. 

There  is  hardly  a  place,  scarcely  a  spot 
in  this  land  of  history  and  precious  tradi¬ 
tions  where  you  cannot,  if  you  will,  call 
back  from  the  shadows,  people,  like  our¬ 
selves,  whose  destinies,  ambitions,  emo¬ 
tions,  joys  and  tragedies  were  common  to 
our  own  life’s  experiences.  They  made 
history;  our  generation  is  today  making 
history.  The  spans  of  understanding  that 
bridge  across  all  generations  are  not  alone 
the  printed  interpretations  of  successive 
historians,  but  the  surviving  inanimate 
objects  like  the  Grecian  Urn  mused  upon 
by  the  poet,  things  of  beauty,  things  of 
antiquity,  speechless  examples  of  handi¬ 
work  that  survive  man's  allotted  time, 
stirring  our  imaginations,  constantly  re¬ 
minding  us  of  men  and  events  the  passing 
of  time  does  not  seem  to  erase  from 
memory. 

Rhode  Island  has  many  “Grecian 
Urns,”  some  are  beautiful,  some  rare, 


some  just  priceless  because  of  age  or  his¬ 
torical  association.  Among  the  many 
Rhode  Island  landmarks  that  remain 
among  us  as  symbols  of  human  expe¬ 
rience,  symbols  of  a  people’s  courage,  faith, 
ingenuity,  appreciation  for  beauty,  sor¬ 
rows,  joys,  hopes  and  greatness  is  the  most 
familiar  landmark  in  the  City  of  Provi¬ 
dence  —  The  First  Baptist  Meeting 
House,  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  colonial  church  archi¬ 
tecture  standing  today.  This  is  all  the 
more  interesting  when  one  realizes  that 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  is  the  oldest 
church  of  any  denomination  in  the  State 
and  the  oldest  Baptist  Church  in  America. 
The  famous  church  building  was  erected 
in  1775  but  the  history  of  the  religious 
group  that  built  it  goes  right  back  to  the 
very  beginnings  of  the  colony  that  is  today 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  early  history  of  Baptists  is  very 
obscure,  but  there  were  many  in  Europe 
who  professed  their  beliefs  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  century 
later  the  severe  laws  against  the  Puritans 
in  England  led  many  dissenters  to  emi¬ 
grate  to  Holland.  Some  of  these  were 
Baptists,  and  an  English  Baptist  Church 
was  formed  in  Amsterdam  about  the  year 
1609.  Thereafter  English  settlers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  carried  with  them  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Baptists, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the 
faith  in  America  until  Roger  Williams  had 
been  driven  from  Massachusetts  for  deny¬ 
ing  the  power  of  civil  magistrates  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  religion.  As  we  all  well  know, 
Roger  Williams  established  his  settlement 
at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay  in  1636, 
offering,  for  the  first  time  in  world  history, 
all  men  “distressed  of  conscience,”  the 
priceless  privileges  of  full  and  complete 
soul  liberty  without  a  single  reservation  in 
respect  to  race,  color  or  creed. 

There  was  no  church  organization  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Providence  although 
religion  was  the  central  interest  of  Roger 
Williams  and  his  earliest  associates.  Most 
of  the  founders  had  been  members  of  the 
Church  in  Salem  and  evidently  continued 
to  regard  their  leader  as  their  minister 
because  they  frequently  met  in  the  home  of 
Roger  Williams  for  worship.  Organized 
church  fellowship  came  in  1638,  three  cen- 
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turies  ago,  soon  after  the  wilderness  had 
been  cleared,  homes  built,  farms  laid  out, 
and  after  the  pioneer  Providence  settlers 
had  found  their  religious  convictions  suffi¬ 
ciently  matured  to  demand  expression  in 
accepted  views,  beliefs,  rites  and  practices. 
In  the  absence  of  any  person  baptized 
according  to  Baptist  convictions,  Ezekiel 
Holliman,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  was 
elected  to  baptize  Roger  Williams,  and 
then  he,  in  turn,  baptized  Mr.  Holliman 
and  several  others.  Then  twelve  or  more 
persons  constituted  the  Church  and 
Roger  Williams  was  the  first  pastor.  With¬ 
in  a  few  months,  it  is  believed,  he  left  the 
pioneer  church  organization  because  he 
desired  to  be  a  free  thinker,  a  seeker.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  authorities,  Roger  Williams 
believed  that  there  was  no  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  church  on  earth,  nor  any  person 
authorized  to  administer  any  church 
ordinance,  nor  would  there  be,  until  new 
apostles  should  be  sent  by  the  Great  Head 
of  the  church,  for  whose  coming  he  was 
seeking.  Regardless  of  the  loss  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  in  the  Providence  experiment 
as  a  denominational  leader,  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  America  remained  in 
existence,  growing  very  slowly  during  the 
remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

No  early  attempt  was  made  to  provide 
a  house  of  worship  in  the  early  days,  the 
simple  services  being  held  in  the  homes  of 
the  settlers,  or  in  favorable  weather,  out- 
of-doors.  In  1700  a  small  meeting  house 
was  erected  near  the  corner  of  present 
North  Main  and  Smith  Streets,  and  the 
expenses  for  the  construction  of  this 
building  were  met  by  Pardon  Tillinghast, 
the  pastor.  A  more  adequate  church 
building  replaced  this  first  home  of  the 
church  in  1726,  and  served  the  members 
until  just  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  when  the  tall,  graceful  spire 
of  the  present  meeting  house  rose  above 
the  trees  in  a  troubled  community,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  source  of  man’s  right  to  believe 
that  he  was  put  on  this  earth  to  enjoy 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  First  Baptist 
Meeting  House  in  Providence,  the  home 
of  the  parent  church  in  the  United  States 
where  there  are  today  more  than  ten  mil¬ 
lion  Baptists,  has  continued  to  be  a  thing 
of  beauty,  unmatched  in  architectural 


harmony,  breath-taking  in  its  simple, 
substantial  proportions,  a  marvel  of  de¬ 
sign  and  construction,  admired  by  all 
residents  regardless  of  creed,  beloved  by 
those  who  have  entered  its  doors  for  wor¬ 
ship,  to  receive  academic  rewards,  to  pay 
tribute,  to  rejoice  or  to  grieve. 

Historians  have  written  the  story  of 
how  John  Angell's  apple  orchard  came  to 
be  part  of  the  plot  of  land  upon  which  the 
meeting  house  stands.  They  have  told  of 
other  land  purchases  and  street  changes 
that  brought  about  the  present  boundaries 
of  Waterman,  Benefit,  Thomas  and  North 
Main  Streets.  Historians  have  many 
times  recounted  the  records  of  how  Joseph 
Brown  with  others  conceived  the  design 
from  drawings  published  in  a  “Book  of 
Architecture”  by  James  Gibbs,  a  pupil  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  immortal  English 
designer  of  churches.  Experts  have  pains¬ 
takingly  described  the  planning  and  build¬ 
ing  of  the  structure  and  virtually  X-rayed 
every  timber,  joist  and  plank  in  their 
efforts  to  preserve  an  accurate  record  of  a 
perfect  composition  in  design  and  con¬ 
struction.  Human  interest  writers  have 
perpetuated  the  story  of  the  huge  bell  that 
strikes  the  hours,  tolls  for  sadness,  peals 
for  joy,  and  sounds  the  curfew  for  a  great 
changing  city  that  has  grown  around  this 
place  of  worship.  The  bell,  weighing 
2,500  pounds,  was  cast  in  London  and 
originally  bore  this  inscription: 

“For  freedom  of  conscience  the  town  was 
first  planted, 

Persuasion  not  force,  was  used  by  the 
people, 

This  church  is  the  eldest  and  has  not 
recanted, 

Enjoying  and  granting  bell,  temple  and 
steeple.” 

In  the  spring  of  1787  the  bell  was  broken 
and  was  recast  at  Hope  Furnace.  It 
served  for  57  years  and  then  was  broken 
again  requiring  two  recastings  to  make 
it  serviceable.  The  exterior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  has  changed  but  little  during  the 
passing  of  163  years,  but  some  compara¬ 
tively  minor  alterations  have  been  made 
on  the  interior.  The  old  style  box  pews 
have  been  replaced  by  the  present  type 
and  the  lofty  gallery  where  slaves,  Indians, 
and  freedmen  of  color  once  looked  down 
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from  on  high  at  the  rear  of  the  auditorium 
has  long  since  been  removed,  although  a 
part  of  the  old  stairway  once  leading  to 
this  segregated  section  is  still  intact.  The 
present  pulpit  is  not  original,  nor  was  the 
organ  always  there  because,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  singing  and  instrumental  music 
was  forbidden  by  the  elders.  The  beauti¬ 
ful  crystal  chandelier,  admired  by  all 
visitors,  was  brought  over  from  England 
in  1792,  being  a  gift  by  Hope  Brown  in 
memory  of  her  father,  Nicholas  Brown,  I, 
and  was  lighted  for  the  first  time  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Thomas  Poyn- 
ton  Ives,  first  President  of  the  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings.  Until  1884  this 
chandelier  burned  candles,  but  at  that 
time  it  was  fitted  for  gas,  then  in  1914,  for 
electricity.  Stairways,  mammoth  doors, 
panels,  arches,  wooden  locks,  huge  beams, 
ship-knees,  pegs,  struts,  wood,  plaster  and 
iron  all  composed  into  a  harmonious  whole 
suggest  countless  avenues  for  further  de¬ 
scriptions  of  this  substantial  old  church 
edifice  that  was  well  thought  out  and  built 
well  by  men  long  since  gone  from  this 
earthly  sphere.  But,  more  important,  the 
spirits  of  the  builders  still  must  cling  to  the 
fabric  of  their  creation,  as  must  the  spirits 
of  those  great  teachers,  educators,  and 
spiritual  leaders  who  have  faced  people 
within  its  walls  and  spoken  words  of 
faith,  inspiration,  joy  and  sorrow.  Every 


living  graduate  of  Brown  University  has 
there  received  his  certificate  of  gradua¬ 
tion,  for  since  the  erection  of  the  First 
Baptist  Meeting  House,  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  annual  Brown  Commence¬ 
ment  exercises.  Hundreds  of  national  and 
foreign  dignitaries  have  delivered  historic 
addresses  from  its  pulpit.  There  were  held 
the  funeral  solemnities  observed  when  the 
news  of  the  death  of  George  Washington 
reached  Providence;  there  preached 
Brown’s  first  President,  James  Manning, 
and  also  her  second  leader.  Rev.  Jonathan 
Maxcy.  There  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain  was  celebrated  in  1783,  and 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  1790.  There  the  last  mortal  remains  of 
the  beloved  teacher  and  preacher,  William 
H.  P.  F  aunce,  lay  in  state,  before  the 
pulpit  from  which  he  had  long  inspired 
young  men  as  they  took  leave  of  his  aca¬ 
demic  leadership.  This  must  be  but  a 
small  part  of  the  story.  Stand  in  the 
shadow  of  the  old  meeting  house  with  its 
square  main  building  and  its  towering 
steeple  of  ever-narrowing  sections.  Per¬ 
haps  you  too  will  find  that  this  historic 
landmark,  so  beautiful,  so  noble  in  tradi¬ 
tion,  so  priceless  in  its  heritage  of  the 
past  will  summon  up  for  you  bright 
visions  of  people  who  live  only  on  the 
cold  pages  of  printed  history  or  in  the 
yet  undisturbed  records  of  the  past. 


DAVID  HOWELL 


The  so-called  Income  Tax  is  required 
by  an  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  under  Article  XVI 
which  reads  as  follows:  “The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
on  incomes,  from  whatever  sources  de¬ 
rived,  without  apportionment  among  the 
several  states,  and  without  regard  to  any 
census  or  enumeration.”  This  amend¬ 
ment  was  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  states  by  the  Sixty-first  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  1909  and 
was  declared  to  have  been  ratified  in  a 
proclamation  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  February  25,  1913.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  ratified  by  forty-two  of  the 


forty-eight  states,  and  was  rejected  by 
Connecticut,  Utah  and  Rhode  Island. 

Does  it  appear  strange  that  little 
Rhode  Island  is  numbered  among  those 
few  states  that  rejected  this  national 
levy  upon  incomes?  Has  Rhode  Island 
ever  before  registered  objections  to  what 
representatives  of  other  sections  of  this 
country  wanted  to  do  in  respect  to  taxes? 
Those  not  familiar  with  the  story  of 
what  happened  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  will 
probably  be  amazed  by  the  following 
account  that  will  explain  Rhode  Island’s 
first  refusal  to  relinquish  what  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  State’s  right.  This  will 
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not  be  an  attempt  to  dispute,  question 
or  condemn  the  Constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  which  gives  Congress  the  right 
to  levy  taxes  upon  incomes,  but  will 
be  simply  an  observation  upon  Rhode 
Island's  attitude  when  Congress  made 
its  first  attempt  to  levy  and  collect  cer¬ 
tain  taxes  from  Rhode  Islanders. 

During  the  War  for  Independence, 
the  thirteen  original  Colonies,  including 
Rhode  Island,  had  agreed  upon  what 
were  called  Articles  of  Confederation. 
This  was  a  sort  of  scheme  of  joint  politi¬ 
cal  action  deemed  wise  by  the  necessities 
of  war.  Under  these  articles  or  agree¬ 
ments,  Congress  could  recommend,  but 
not  enforce;  it  could  only  advise  action, 
leaving  the  Colonies  or  States  to  do  as 
they  pleased.  Rhode  Island  agreed  to 
accept  these  Articles  of  Confederation 
because  they  expressly  reserved  to  each 
State  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence;  and  they  made  this  reserva¬ 
tion  effective  by  inhibiting  Congress  from 
regulating  the  commerce  of  a  State  with 
other  States  or  with  foreign  countries, 
and  from  levying  upon  a  State  or  its 
people  either  direct  or  indirect  taxation. 
What  a  far  cry  that  theory  is  from  today's 
state  of  affairs  in  this  nation!  Yes, 
Rhode  Island  was  willing  to  go  along  in 
concert  with  the  rest  of  the  American 
commonwealth's  fighting  in  a  common 
cause  as  long  as  she  could  remain  inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
but  what  happened  when  Washington 
(figuratively  speaking)  attempted  to  do 
something  about  taxes? 

On  February  3,  1781,  while  the  French 
were  still  occupying  Newport,  Congress 
sent  out  word  to  all  the  States  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  pay 
Continental  debts,  stabilize  the  currency, 
and  to  establish  credit  for  loans  from 
abroad,  that  it,  (Congress)  should  be 
vested  with  the  power  to  impose  a  duty 
of  five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods 
(with  certain  exceptions)  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  after  the  first  of 
May. 

Rhode  Island  bitterly  opposed  this 
suggestion,  contending  that,  whereas 
Congress  might  call  upon  a  state  for 
money  if  it  wanted  to,  it  could  not  pre¬ 
scribe  methods  for  raising  it.  Rhode 


Island  sincerely  believed  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  tariff  placed  a  limitation  upon  its 
autonomy.  Under  Great  Britain’s  pro¬ 
longed  attempts  to  tax  without  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  colony  on  the  shores  of 
Narragansett  Bay  had  been  most  rebel¬ 
lious  of  all  the  American  commonwealths. 
Why,  therefore,  after  it  had  just  freed 
itself  from  the  plague  of  outside  tariffs 
and  outside  collectors,  should  it,  through 
an  authorization  to  Congress  of  a  five 
percent  duty,  re-subject  itself  to  tyranny? 
To  get  rid  of  taxes  was  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  Rhode  Island  has  enthusias¬ 
tically  taken  up  arms  against  the  mother 
country.  Taxation  by  any  outsider, 
Congress  or  no  Congress,  was  simply 
out  of  the  question.  Well,  what  hap¬ 
pened? 

Oat  of  the  heated  debate  that  arose 
following  Rhode  Island's  flat  refusal  to 
become  nationally-minded  except  in  mat¬ 
ters  that  infringed  in  no  way  upon  full 
and  complete  local  independence,  ap¬ 
peared  a  champion  of  this  political 
theory  of  rugged  individualism  —  David 
Howell.  After  graduation  from  Princeton 
in  1766,  he  had  come  to  Providence  at 
the  urgent  request  of  Brown's  first 
President,  James  Manning,  to  teach 
natural  philosophy  on  the  Hill.  Professor 
David  Howell  soon  became  prominent 
as  a  forceful,  versatile  and  fluent  debater, 
which  abilities  finally  made  him  widely 
enough  known  to  be  elected  to  Congress. 

The  conditions  which  confronted  Rhode 
Island’s  representative  in  Congress  were 
far  from  encouraging  in  respect  to  this 
State’s  hold-out  from  submitting  to  any 
kind  of  taxation.  Eleven  States  had 
signified  their  more  or  less  cordial  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  proposed  tariff  or  impost. 
Only  Georgia  and  little  Rhody  were 
holding  back,  and  Georgia  was  not  too 
sure  about  her  attitude.  Well,  in  order 
to  bring  matters  to  a  head,  Congress 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  of  the 
two  States  why  they  had  not  come  into 
line.  Following  was  Howell's  four-point 
answer  to  the  committee  offered  in  behalf 
of  the  State  which  he  represented:  (1)  the 
revenue  raised  by  taxing  imports  into 
Rhode  Island  would  go  to  the  United 
States,  whereas  in  the  case  of  this  state 
(a  shipping  and  importing  community) 
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any  such  revenue  should  go  to  Rhode 
Island  alone  (2)  that  the  War  had  so 
wasted  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay 
that  it  was  needful  for  Rhode  Island  to 
conserve  every  source  of  income  (3)  that 
a  sovereign  State  should  itself  collect 
all  taxes  levied  within  its  borders,  and 
(4)  that  the  duration  of  the  proposed 
impost  was  indefinite  and  might  be  made 
perpetual.  Little  did  our  self-sustaining 
minded  and  provincial  ancestors  realize 
what  changes  would  take  place  in  respect 
to  State  and  Federal  functions  as  the 
years  passed  by  and  a  union  of  States 
grew  out  of  a  loosely  disjointed  group 
of  thirteen  independent  principalities. 
Now  one  can  see  the  wisdom  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
but,  in  Revolutionary  War  times,  Rhode 
Islanders  held  little  sympathy  for  the 
plan,  at  first. 

Returning  back  to  Howell  and  the 
Congressional  Committee,  it  is  revealed 
that  he  tried  to  propose  a  compromise 
that  would  allow  Rhode  Island  to  appoint 
her  own  revenue  officers  and  to  retain 
a  part  of  the  proceeds  received  by  col¬ 
lecting  taxes  on  local  imports.  A  careful 
reply  to  Howell’s  objections  got  nowhere, 
so  Congress,  under  the  leadership  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  James  Madison, 
passed  a  resolution  demanding  from  both 
Rhode  Island  and  Georgia  an  explicit 
avowal  as  to  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  approve  the  proposed  impost. 
Howell  refused  to  be  shaken  in  his  con¬ 
victions  and  evidently  his  constituents 
concurred,  since,  on  November  1,  1782, 
the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly  met 
at  East  Greenwich  and  voted  unani¬ 
mously  against  the  impost  plan. 

Then  followed  a  period  when  Congress 
attempted  to  gain  its  end  by  attempting 
to  discredit  Howell  in  his  home  state  — 
but  that  failed.  When  it  is  observed  how 
a  professor  of  natural  philosophy  so  long 
and  so  brilliantly  withstood  the  embit¬ 
tered  opposition  of  such  great  statesmen 
as  Hamilton  and  Madison,  it  seems  quite 
apparent  that  David  Howell  has  been 
given  all  too  little  prominence  in  the 
Rhode  Island  hall  of  fame. 

At  any  rate,  Howell  was  returned  to 
Congress  in  1783,  and  also  in  1784,  while 
Rhode  Island  continued  to  refuse  Con¬ 


gress  the  right  to  collect  taxes  here.  In 
the  meantime,  Congress  softened  a  little 
and  agreed  to  allow  locally-appointed 
officers  to  do  the  tax  collecting  and  also 
to  limit  the  tax  plan  to  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years.  Did  Rhode  Island  agree? 
Not  at  all.  And,  because  this  State 
remained  so  stubborn  in  its  anti-Federal 
attitude  some  of  the  other  States  began 
to  weaken  and  change  their  minds  about 
the  whole  idea.  Congress  began  to  worry 
and  some  of  the  members  became  so 
irritated  that  they  raised  a  question 
over  the  credentials  presented  by  Howell 
and  his  colleagues  to  speak  for  Rhode 
Island  in  the  Congress. 

After  much  heated  debating,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  both  challenged  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  to  a  duel.  Professor 
David  Howell,  said  to  be  a  man  of  com¬ 
manding  physique,  aquiline  nose  and 
defiant  chin,  replied  that  he  meant  to 
chastise  any  insults  that  he  might  receive 
and  he  laid  the  communications  before 
Congress.  Apparently,  there  were  no 
meetings  on  the  field  of  combat,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say,  without  further  research, 
that  Howell  would  have  been  ready  with 
his  seconds  at  the  appointed  hour  if  the 
controversy  had  proceeded  to  the  stage 
of  settling  the  affair  of  honor  with  swords 
or  pistols. 

But,  in  the  end,  Rhode  Island’s  uncom¬ 
promising  hostility  to  an  impost  had  to 
give  way,  and  the  cause  was  an  economic 
one  —  commerce.  And,  this  can  be 
explained  in  simple  fashion.  When  Great 
Britain,  in  1783,  put  into  operation  a 
plan  of  discrimination  against  the  exten¬ 
sive  trade  of  New  England  with  the 
British  West  Indies,  and,  at  the  same  time 
flooded  New  England  with  English  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  Rhode  Island  began  to 
see  the  light.  Unable  to  ship  her  goods 
into  English  ports  without  paying  a 
duty,  British  ships  were  bringing  tax-free 
cargoes  into  Narragansett  Bay  to  compete 
with  local  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
A  tariff  of  some  kind  was  demanded  for 
self-preservation,  and  it  was  logical  to 
admit  that  Congress  should  be  invested 
with  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  — 
in  other  words  to  establish  a  uniform 
impost.  Not  wanting  to  be  left  out  in  the 
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cold,  or  absorbed  into  either  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  Connecticut,  as  some  political 
leaders  suggested,  Rhode  Island,  with 
the  shoes  of  trade  beginning  to  pinch, 
granted,  in  1786,  the  power  to  Congress 
to  levy  and  collect  duties  on  certain 
goods  imported.  That  was  the  beginning 
but  not  end  of  Rhode  Island’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  remain  an  independent,  sovereign 
state.  Soon  the  matter  of  a  Federal 
Constitution  came  before  all  the  States 
in  America,  and  did  Rhode  Island  rush  to 


sign  its  name  to  the  instrument  by  which 
the  several  states  were  destined  to  become 
united?  Not  at  all.  but  that  is  another 
story  that  proves  again  how  indepen¬ 
dence,  first  conceived  on  Rhode  Island 
soil  in  its  ultimate  realization  by  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  fought  for  with  immeasurable 
sacrifice  by  its  people,  was  cherished 
and  guarded  with  jealous  tenacity  in  the 
days  when  untested  schemes  of  Federal 
prerogative  were  first  discussed  and  pro¬ 
posed. 


WASHINGTON  AND  JEFFERSON 


In  August  of  1790,  after  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  President  Washington 
visited  Newport  and  Providence.  The 
autumn  before,  when  he  made  a  trip 
through  the  northern  states,  he  shunned 
Rhode  Island  as  he  would  an  enemy  coun¬ 
try,  but  now  that  she  had  come  into  line, 
he  made  a  special  trip  to  welcome  the 
stubborn,  independent  little  colony  which 
had  waited  until  the  eleventh  hour  before 
joining  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution. 

Washington  was  accompanied  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State, 
Judge  Blair,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Governor 
Clinton  of  New  York,  Senator  Foster  of 
Rhode  Island,  Congressman  Smith  of 
South  Carolina,  Congressman  Gilman  of 
New  Hampshire  and  other  officials. 
Existing  records  of  this  visit  to  Rhode 
Island  by  the  nation’s  leaders,  naturally 
feature  what  Washington  did  here  and 
what  he  said,  but  Secretary  Jefferson 
shared  exactly  the  same  experiences  as 
did  the  President  and  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and,  so,  it  can  be  assumed  that  all 
the  state  provided  for  the  hospitality  and 
entertainment  of  its  distinguished  guests 
in  August,  1790,  belongs  in  the  local  story 
of  either  George  Washington  or  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

After  spending  a  day  at  Newport  where 
the  President’s  party  was  properly  sa¬ 
luted,  addressed,  banqueted,  and  punched, 
and  in  this  case  “punch”  has  reference 
to  rum  and  molasses,  Washington,  Jeffer¬ 


son  and  the  other  visitors  took  the  packet 
“Hancock,”  commanded  by  a  Captain 
Brown,  and  after  tossing  many  hours  on  a 
rough  bay,  arrived  at  Providence  at  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  of  August  18th.  The 
Secretary  of  State  had  had  some  expe¬ 
rience  with  Atlantic  crossings  and  ocean 
storms,  but,  from  all  accounts  bucking 
head  winds,  tacking  back  and  forth  to 
clear  Prudence  Island  and  get  around 
Gaspee  Point,  was  for  him,  and  for  the 
other  already  travel -weary  and  reception- 
weary  passengers,  a  voyage  not  wanted 
again .  The  ‘  ‘  Hancock '  ’  was  a  Providence- 
New  York  packet,  well  known  in  local 
waters,  and  when  she  came  into  the  outer 
harbor,  a  cannon  was  fired  from  the  shore, 
and,  later,  as  the  party  gratefully  stepped 
upon  dry  land,  a  Federal  salute  of  thirteen 
guns  welcomed  the  President. 

Led  by  Governor  Fenner,  the  longest 
and  most  impressive  street  parade  Provi¬ 
dence  had  ever  seen  immediately  passed 
through  the  principal  streets.  The  state 
and  town  dignitaries,  the  local  militia 
organizations,  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  order  of  Cincinnati,  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  other  local  organizations,  each 
had  their  place  in  the  line  of  march  before 
the  gentlemen,  strangers,  and  boys  tagged 
on  behind.  There  were  no  Boy  Scouts  in 
those  days,  but  the  boys  were  in  line, 
as  usual,  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  they 
were  listed  on  the  printed  parade  pro¬ 
gram. 
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To  be  obferved  on  the  Arrival  of  the  PRESIDENT 
of  the  United  States. 


r . 

The  Independent  Company  of  Artillery,  commanded  by  Colonel  7?/- 

liHghaJl . 

The  Band  of  Mufic. 

The  Conftablts  of  the  Town,  with  their  Wands. 

The  Deputy-Sheriffs. 

The  Town-Clerk. 

The  Town- Cod ncil. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Sheriff. 

Marftial  of  Rhode-ljland  Di drift. 

Council  of  the  State. 

Secretary  of  the  State. 

governor. 

The  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States. 

His  Suite, 

Governor  of  the  State  of  JVew-TTvrk,  and  Theodore  Rojler^  Efq; 
Secretary  Jejferfon,  and  Judge  Blair. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  S.  Carolina)  and  Mr.  Gilman  (of  New-Hamptbire )  Mem¬ 
bers  o t  Congrefs. 

Reprefentatives  of  this  State  in  Affembly. 

T  own-T  rcafurer. 

Jufticcs  of  the  Peace. 

Corporation  of  the  College. 

T  he  Reverend  Clergy. 

Phyfxcians.  * 

Lawyers. 

Merchants  and  Shopkeepers. 

Society  of  Mechanics  and  Manufacturers. 

Revenue  Officers. 

Officers  of  the  late  Army. 

Strangers. 

Mifters  of  Veffels.  * 

Tutors  of  the  College. 

The  Students. 

School-Maders. 
fthclars  under  their  Tuition 
Apprentices. 

Sailors. 

Boys. 

K  B.  The  Signal  for  the  Arrival  of  the  P  K  E  S  1  D  E  N  T  in  the  River,  will  be  the 
Di  (charge  ola  Cr.nnsn  from  Federal-Hill ,  when  the  Citizens,  13c,  ire  requeued  to  repair  to  the 
lower  Wharff  at  the  South  End  of  the  Town,  and  form  thanfclves  agreeably  to  ibe  shove  Ar¬ 
rangement. 

•  Ybajfr,  Col.  John  fFblppU,  Deacon  Crtne,  Deacon  A ’igbthgalt,  Major  Sfarr,  Mi- 

jor  Ty/er,  Capt.  Paul  Allen,  and  Mr.  Jacob  fFbilmn,  jun.  arc  appointed,  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  to  form  and  fuperintend  the  Procefllon. 

On  the  P  R  E  $  1  D  E  N  T’s  landing,  the  Statons  are  to  ring  the  Bells  of  the  fever'd 
Places  of, Worfh'p.  ,  w  a 

Frsvudcnc.’,  shegxjl  17,  17  50. 


Official  Program  of  the  Procession  Held  in  Providence  on  August  17,  1790,  When  President 
George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Other  Distinguished  Figures  Were  Welcomed  by 

the  Citizens. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Governor 
Clinton  of  New  York  was  given  the  place 
of  honor  in  the  procession  at  the  side  of 
Washington,  just  ahead  of  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson.  Church  bells  pealed  out  as  the 
parade  passed  through  the  streets  of 
down-town  Providence,  and  in  the  quaint 
reporting  of  the  local  paper  of  that  week’s 
issue  “all  ages,  classes,  and  sexes  were 
full  of  sensibility  on  the  joyful  occasion, 


and  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  ladies 
from  the  windows  .  .  .  gave  animation  to 
the  scene.” 

Arriving  at  the  Golden  Ball  Inn,  later 
called  the  Mansion  House,  on  Benefit 
Street,  nearly  opposite  the  rear  of  the  Old 
State  House,  and  only  lately  torn  down, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  the  Governor,  and 
others,  stood  upon  the  balcony  or  steps 
of  the  once  famous  establishment  and 
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reviewed  the  procession  as  it  marched 
past.  Doubtless,  as  the  soldiers,  drum¬ 
mers,  fifers,  and  the  decked-out  citizenry 
moved  by,  the  author  of  the  immortal 
statement  “we  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident;  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  Rights, 
that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  Happiness,"  looked  over  their 
heads  to  the  substantial  brick  building 
across  the  street,  within  the  walls  of  which 
on  May  4,  1776,  the  spokesmen  for  these 
very  people  had  dared  to  defy  tyranny,  to 
declare  their  independence  and  set  their 
names  thereto.  There  was  plenty  of 
drumming  and  fifing  in  those  days,  and 
we  can  well  presume  that  the  military 
bands  of  the  town,  which  were  probably 
largely  composed  of  musicians  with  long 
practice  in  the  Revolution,  provided  the 
music.  Jefferson  stayed  at  the  tavern  with 
Washington  while  some  of  the  other  visi¬ 
tors  were  put  up  in  private  homes  nearby. 
Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  noise  and 
excitement  had  quieted  down,  Jefferson 
accompanied  the  President  on  a  short 
walk  which  took  them  up  the  hill  to  the 
college  where  the  students  had  prepared  a 
special  illumination  of  LIniversity  Hall. 
Visiting  celebrities  have  little  time  to 
themselves,  and  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  were  out  bright  and 
early  the  next  morning  to  see  the  town 
under  escort.  They  traversed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  streets,  and  examined  everything  of 
interest;  and,  there  was  much  to  see  in 
those  days.  They  inspected  a  new  Provi¬ 
dence-built  ship,  named  the  “  President  ” 
and  owned  by  the  successful  firm  of 
Brown  &  Francis,  and  they  stopped  in 
here  and  there  for  the  usual  gestures  of 
hospitality.  For  at  least  three  distin¬ 
guished  citizens,  it  was  open  house  in 
Providence,  and  one  of  the  open  houses 
was  the  palatial  residence  of  John  Brown 
on  Power  Street,  today  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society’s  home.  When 


next  you  step  into  the  grandeur  of  that 
priceless  example  of  luxurious  living  in 
the  early  days,  perhaps  you  can  visualize 
the  scene  —  Washington  in  one  room 
surrounded  by  old  comrades  in  arms, 
Jefferson  across  the  hall  expounding  his 
theories  of  states’  rights,  while  all  about 
buzzed  the  important  and  not-so-impor- 
tant  eager  to  see  and  hear,  and  to  be  in 
line  for  what  gurgled  from  cobwebby 
bottles  and  which  flowed  from  the  crystal 
punch  bowls. 

That  was  an  eventful  day  —  every¬ 
where  the  national  figures  stopped,  there 
were  hands  to  shake,  formal  addresses  of 
welcome  to  be  read  and  appropriate 
responses  to  be  made  —  more  toasts  to 
acknowledge,  more  wines  and  rum  punches 
to  accept.  By  three  in  the  afternoon, 
Washington,  Jefferson  and  those  who  had 
been  able  to  make  it  that  far,  were  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted,  but,  they  had  only 
gone  through  the  preliminaries.  Waiting 
at  the  Old  State  House  was  a  sumptuous 
dinner,  set  for  two  hundred  guests.  After 
the  eating,  the  inevitable  toasts  followed 
—  they  drank  to  everyone  present,  to 
some  who  were  not  present,  such  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Lafayette.  Finally,  they  got  around 
to  the  King  of  France,  to  members  of 
Congress,  to  the  ladies,  the  fair  daughters 
of  America,  etc.  The  President  brought 
the  toasting  to  a  close  when  he  arose  and 
proposed  “The  Town  of  Providence,’’ 
which  was  unanimously  and  soundly 
pledged  in  Providence  distilled  rum,  and 
the  festivities  came  to  an  end. 

Late  in  the  day,  the  first  President  and 
the  President  later  to  be,  made  their  way 
through  cheering  crowds  to  the  packet  and 
soon  set  sail  for  New  York.  Washington 
had  visited  Rhode  Island  three  times 
before  but,  at  least,  once,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  saw  both  Newport  and  Providence 
right,  as  we  say,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  did  not  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  best  that  Rhode  Islanders  could  offer  in 
the  way  of  entertainment  and  hospitality. 
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JOHN  BROWN  HOUSE 


“  Home  buildings  are  distinguished  from 

O  the  moment  they  are  finished,  and 
the  future  may  destroy  them  only  at 
great  loss.  Some  buildings  achieve  impor- 
ance  by  withstanding  the  assaults  of 
time.  All  about  are  buildings  destined  to 
be  called  historic  when  their  beauty,  their 
type,  or  their  experience  has  been  left  in 
loneliness  by  the  winnowing  of  time. 
These  are  part  of  our  inheritance  from 
three  and  more  centuries  past,  —  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  understand  such  buildings  is  our 
birthright,  and  to  protect  them  is  our 
duty.  It  can  be  our  achievement,  having 
added  to  the  inheritance,  to  pass  it  on." 
With  these  and  other  phrases,  Laurence 
Vail  Coleman,  Director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums,  begins  the  first 
chapter  of  his  volume  entitled:  “Historic 
House  Museums."  His  injunction,  or  ob¬ 
servation,  in  respect  to  buildings  which 
should  be  preserved,  has  been  heeded  in 
some  measure  here  in  Rhode  Island,  but  in 
no  more  significant  instance  than  the  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  by  John  Nicholas  Brown  of  the 
famous  mansion  of  his  great,  great  uncle, 
John  Brown. 

Who  was  John  Brown,  and  what  is  known 
about  the  erection  of  his  beautiful  and 
famous  mansion,  which  has  been  taken 
over  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Society? 
Among  the  early  Providence  settlers  was 
the  Reverend  Chad  Brown,  first  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  the  first  society 
of  that  denomination  organized  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  second  oldest  in  the  world. 
Between  the  years  1715  and  1720,  one  of 
Chad  Brown’s  descendants,  Nathaniel 
Brown,  began  building  ships  in  his  yards 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  present 
Exchange  Place.  There,  sloops,  schoon¬ 
ers  and  brigs,  the  largest  probably  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  tons,  were  con¬ 
structed  for  use  in  the  coastal  trade,  and, 
too,  in  the  rapidly-expanding  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  New  England  colonies  and  the 
West  Indies.  Meanwhile,  two  of  Chad 
Brown’s  great  grandsons,  James  and 
Obidiah,  started  in  business  together, 
about  1733,  and,  within  three  years  they 


had  four  sloops  in  the  West  India  trade.  Of 
these,  James  Brown  married  Hope  Power, 
a  granddaughter  of  Pardon  Tillinghast, 
builder  of  the  first  wharf  and  warehouse 
in  Providence.  James  and  Hope  Brown 
had  four  sons,  Nicholas,  Joseph,  John  and 
Moses,  all  of  whom  were  associated  in 
business  from  about  1763  until  1773. 
Moses  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of 
these  four  Brown  brothers,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  his  varied  interests  and  public- 
spirited  acts,  although  the  other  three 
were  also  prominent  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  the  community.  All 
were  public  benefactors  and  leaders  in 
civic  endeavors. 

John,  the  third  brother,  was  born  in 
Providence,  January  27, 1736,  presumably 
in  the  home  of  his  parents  on  lands  now 
occupied  by  the  Providence  County  Court 
House.  Not  much  is  known  of  his  youth, 
but,  a  wealth  of  evidence  reveals  that  the 
firm  of  Nicholas  Brown  and  Company,  of 
which  he  became  a  partner  when  he  was 
approximately  twenty-seven  years  old, 
provided,  through  its  varied  interests  and 
activities,  unusual  opportunities  for  first¬ 
hand  training  in  business  and  in  civic  lead¬ 
ership.  For  example,  the  Brown  brothers 
were  principally  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Rhode  Island  College  from  War¬ 
ren  to  Providence;  John  Brown  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  University  Hall;  the  firm  of 
brothers  erected  the  original  college  build¬ 
ing.  All  were  generous  benefactors  of 
Rhode  Island  College,  but  the  name  was 
not  changed  to  Brown  University  until 
1804,  following  a  large  gift  by  Nicholas  II, 
son  of  Nicholas,  one  of  the  four.  John 
held  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  College 
from  1775  to  1796,  and  he  was  the  leading 
figure  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  whose 
famed  meeting  house  was  built  from  plans 
and  designs  by  James  Summers  (Sumner) 
and  John's  brother,  Joseph.  John  Brown 
supplied  the  boats  that  carried  the  local 
patriots  from  Sabin’s  Tavern  down  to 
Namquit  Point  on  the  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  evening  in  June  1772,  when  the 
hated  Gaspee  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
out  in  a  chase  that  ended  in  her  destruc- 
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tion;  and  John  Brown  was  the  principal 
founder  of  the  Providence  Bank,  now 
the  Providence  National  Bank,  oldest 
in  America  under  national  charter.  He 
was  an  influential  leader  in  the  movement 
which  finally  induced  Rhode  Island  to 
ratify  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  he 
was  a  strong  advocate  for  an  adequate 
navy  to  protect  American  commerce  on 
all  seas. 

As  a  member  of  Congress  and  a  ship¬ 
owner,  he  had  a  twofold  interest  in  naval 
protection.  He  had  his  own  property  to 
protect,  and  he  knew,  by  practical  exper¬ 
ience,  how  effectively  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence  might  be  supported  by  means  of 
fast-sailing,  well-equipped  and  well-armed 
fighting  ships.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  John 
Brown,  under  his  own  name,  operated  a 
fleet  of  speedy  vessels,  many  of  which 
were  built  at  India  Point  in  Providence. 
The  most  famous  of  his  large  fleet  was 
the  General  Washington,  which  set  sail 
from  Narragansett  Bay,  in  1787,  on  the 
first  voyage  by  a  sailing  vessel  from  Prov¬ 
idence  to  China.  Another  of  his  famous 
ships  was  the  President  Washington. 
After  the  marriage  of  John  Francis  to  his 
daughter,  Abby,  John  Brown  took  his 
son-in-law  into  partnership  under  the 
name  of  Brown  &  Francis,  their  ships 
making  long  voyages  to  any  port  in  the 
world  where  a  profitable  trade  could  be 
found.  Certainly  it  seems  proper  that  this 
successful,  enterprising  man  of  many 
interests,  this  wealthy  civic  leader,  whose 
name  was  known  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Madagascar,  should  have  been  the  one 
to  build  what  has  long  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansions  in 
America. 

According  to  the  old  1664  map  of  Provi¬ 
dence  which  shows  the  home  lots  of  the 
original  proprietors,  present  Power  Street, 
running  east  and  west  across  Benefit 
Street,  was  then  a  highway  leading  up 
from  the  Towne  Street,  now  South  Main, 
across  Benefit  to  the  “Highway  at  ye 
Head  of  ye  lots  in  ye  Neck,”  or  Hope 
Street.  This  early  highway,  or  path, 
apparently  turned  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  to  form,  or  meet,  the  Watche- 
moket  and  Morrtaup  Trail  crossing  the 
Seekonk  about  where  the  Washington 


Bridge  is  located.  The  map  shows  the  lot 
of  Nicholas  Power  on  the  south  side  of 
the  highway,  hence  the  name  Power 
Street,  or  Power  Lane,  with  the  lot,  or 
plantation,  of  William  Wickenden  on  the 
north  side.  After  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  when  Benefit  Street  had 
been  laid  out,  a  portion  of  this  original 
Wickenden  property  was  known  as  the 
“Joseph  Whipple  18  acre  lot.” 

On  May  10,  1768,  Nicholas  Brown,  eld¬ 
est  of  the  famous  four,  purchased  that 
part  of  the  Whipple  estate  extending  east 
from  Benefit  Street  to  Hope  Street,  less 
a  small  lot,  sixty  by  eighty  feet,  within  the 
confines  of  the  tract,  then  owned  by 
Nicholas  Cooke.  The  Cooke  property 
occupied  what  is  now  the  northeast  corner 
of  Power  and  Brown  Streets,  being  within 
the  confines  of  the  lot  upon  which  Thomas 
P.  Ives  built  his  brick  mansion,  in  1804, 
and  now  occupied  by  his  descendants. 
Mr.  Ives  was  the  first  President  of  the 
Providence  Institution  for  Savings.  On 
February  10,  1769,  Nicholas  Brown  sold 
to  his  brother  John  a  one  and  one  half 
acre  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of  his 
property,  and  there,  fronting  on  Power 
Street,  a  few  steps  up  from  Benefit  Street, 
John  Brown  erected  the  permanent  home 
and  headquarters  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society,  one  of  the  nation’s 
finest  examples  of  architectural  design, 
enduring  construction  and  artistic  crafts¬ 
manship. 

The  structure  is  said  to  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Joseph  Brown,  who  had  already 
exhibited  his  remarkable  talent  for  con¬ 
ceiving  breathtaking  architectural  harmo¬ 
nies  in  his  collaboration  with  the  designer 
and  planner  of  the  First  Baptist  Meeting 
Hou  se.  Unfortunately,  Joseph  Brown 
died  on  December  3,  1785,  previous  to  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone,  but  the  dimen¬ 
sions,  floor-plans,  rises,  elevations,  scales 
and  decorative  motifs  of  this  palatial 
residence  must  have  been  carefully  worked 
out  on  paper  before  his  death,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  brother’s  home  was  shortly 
thereafter  undertaken.  It  was  completed, 
in  1787,  under  the  supervision  of  Zepha- 
niah  Andrews,  a  mason  by  trade,  and  also 
a  business  man  and  statesman. 

Firmitas,  Utilitas,  Venustas  (stability, 
utility,  beauty),  the  three  qualities  indis- 
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John  Brown  House  on  Power  Street  in  Providence,  Presented  by  John  Nicholas  Brown  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  for  Lectures,  Meetings,  and  for  Housing  the  Society’s  Library, 
Records  and  Collection  of  Valuable  Relics.  Open  to  the  Public. 


pensable  in  a  fine  building  were  conceived 
in  the  mind  of  the  designer,  skillfully  and 
harmoniously  combined  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  mason,  bricklayer,  carpenter, 
plasterer,  wood  carver,  turner,  and  worker 
in  metals.  The  exterior  of  the  squarish, 
gracefully  ornamented,  imposing  brick 
“House  founded  by  John  Brown,  Esq., 
1786”  as  the  lettering  cut  into  a  stone 
lintel  above  a  side  doorway  reads,  was 
undoubtedly  a  delight  to  the  eyes  of 
the  six  or  seven  thousand  residents,  who 
made  up  the  population  of  Providence  at 
the  time.  The  structure  remains  a  delight 
to  the  eye,  for  it  has  been  little  altered. 
The  ell  attached  to  the  rear,  joining  the 
main  part  of  the  residence  with  the  one 
surviving  outbuilding,  the  stable,  was  a 
later  addition,  but  this  extension  has  not 
harmed  its  perfect  proportions.  Solidly 
founded,  its  railed-in-roof  towering  high, 
its  spacious  terraced  grounds  fenced  and 


pleasingly  graded,  the  mansion  of  John 
Brown  well  merited  the  privilege  of 
long  survival.  Through  a  massive  gate 
swinging  from  stone  posts  supporting 
the  celebrated  marble  figures  immortal¬ 
ized  by  the  poet  Poe,  one  steps  beneath  a 
columned  porch,  or  portico,  and  enters 
the  panelled  door,  opening  directly  into 
the  great,  or  lower,  hall.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground,  sixteen  wide  stairs  boldly  ascend 
to  the  first  landing,  and,  beyond  at  the 
rear,  through  an  arched  opening,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  ell.  The  inner  bannister 
of  the  grand  stairway  has  the  appearance 
of  an  unrolling  ball  of  tape,  suddenly 
halted  in  its  descent  from  above,  while 
the  horizontal  coil  of  mahogany  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  outer  rail  swirls 
around  the  tiny  inlay  of  white  ivory,  the 
“Peace  Point,”  evidence  that  the  builder 
was  paid  in  full  for  his  labors.  On  either 
wall  of  the  lower  hall  Corinthian  columns 
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support  choice  marble  busts  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  mansion  from  Ver¬ 
sailles.  To  the  left,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  house,  is  the  ancient  parlor, 
now  the  reception  room  for  the  Society; 
and  to  the  right,  the  music  room,  pres¬ 
ently  used  for  lectures  and  meetings  of 
patriotic  societies.  Directly  north  of  the 
parlor  was  once  the  private  office,  or 
study,  where  John  Brown  long  ago  poured 
over  his  papers,  interviewed  his  ship¬ 
masters,  and  where  he  gazed  through  the 
twelve-paned  windows  at  the  top-masts 
of  his  great  ships  moored  near  his  busy 
wharves  and  warehouses.  The  second 
and  third  floors  were  changed  somewhat 
with  the  passing  of  years  to  suit  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  occupants,  but  the  upper 
chambers  once  used  for  sleeping,  are  all 
equipped  with  massive  fire-places,  no  two 
alike.  Mantels,  doorways,  dados  and 
cornices  from  top  to  bottom  of  this  gra¬ 
cious  abode  are  perfect  examples  of  the 
Pythagorean  principle  of  balance  and  pro¬ 


portion  —  all  are  exquisitely  chiseled 
from  enduring  wood  in  classical  patterns, 
both  ornate  and  conventional. 

President  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  countless  others,  great  and 
near  great,  have  admired  the  generous 
but  simple  harmonies  of  line  and  balance 
retained  to  this  day  in  the  fine  old  place 
for  luxurious  living.  Present  and  future 
generations  may  now  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  its  carved  mouldings,  the  richly-fash¬ 
ioned  doors,  the  ornamental  cornices,  the 
polished  knobs,  handles,  and  the  service¬ 
able  hinges,  latches  and  locks.  In  such  an 
appropriate  establishment,  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  custodian  of 
much  which  should  be  preserved  from 
the  past  in  Rhode  Island,  finds  itself 
rapidly  expanding  in  membership  and  in 
educational  services  to  the  state.  The 
Society’s  innumerable  and  priceless  treas¬ 
ures  from  days  gone  by  could  have  come 
to  no  more  attractive  place  of  historic 
charm. 


JONATHAN  MAXCY 


One  often  wonders  if  twentieth  century 
inventions  and  practices  are  not 
gradually  weakening  the  powers  of  oratory 
among  men  gifted  by  Nature  with  talents 
for  thinking,  writing  and  talking.  With 
modern  devices  for  speech  amplification, 
a  whisper  can  be  relayed  to  every  fireside 
in  the  world,  although  the  one  who  utters 
that  whisper  may  not,  necessarily,  be  able 
to  keep  a  classroom  awake  throughout  a 
ten-minute  dissertation  delivered  without 
benefit  of  electrical  assistance.  Micro¬ 
phones  and  radio  waves  have  made  it 
possible  for  speakers  to  embrace  vastly 
larger  audiences  than  before  the  days  of 
speech  amplification  and  broadcasting, 
but  that  does  not  mean  that  this  age  is 
producing  better  speakers,  or  more  impor¬ 
tant,  better  thinkers.  Oratorical  expres¬ 
sion  from  within  the  deadening  walls  of 
sound-proof  studios,  or  from  behind  con¬ 
fining  and  disconcerting  batteries  of 
“mikes”  perched  high  and  low  around  a 
pulpit  or  a  rostrum,  soon  take  away  some 


of  the  essentials  of  effective  public  elo¬ 
quence  —  platform  poise,  gestures,  facial 
expression,  vocal  power,  phrasing,  timing, 
modulation  and  personality. 

On  the  other  hand,  ghost  writers  (those 
who  write  material  for  others  to  speak 
or  to  sign  for  publication)  and  private 
publicity  specialists  make  it  possible  for 
prominent  public  figures  to  make  speeches 
on  various  topics  nearly  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  presented  before  audiences  seen  and 
unseen,  but  there  again  the  modern 
orator  often  lacks  a  basic  essential  of  effec¬ 
tive  eloquence  —  time,  and  ofttimes  the 
ability,  to  prepare  his  own  thoughts  in  his 
own  words  for  delivery  to  an  audience. 
A  carefully  ghost-written  or  prepared, 
hurriedly-skimmed-through  speech,  read 
by  a  prominent  person,  through  a  micro¬ 
phone,  resembles  but  little  the  old  time 
oration  prepared  by  a  speaker  who  wrote 
his  own  material  or  made  his  own  notes 
in  longhand;  who  faced  an  audience  with 
his  own  thoughts  expressed  in  his  own 
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words;  and  who  swayed,  fired,  bored, 
enthused,  convinced,  wearied  or  per¬ 
suaded  his  hearers  with  his  natural  vocal 
powers  or  limitations;  and  who  relied 
upon  what  he  had  to  say  and  how  he 
said  it. 

To  some  degree  television  will  require 
development  again  of  certain  attributes 
to  good  public  speaking,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  silver-tongued,  arm-waving, 
table-pounding  voice  of  the  people  wil) 
ever  find  it  necessary  to  shake  the  rafters, 
fill  the  far  corners  of  a  crowded  audi¬ 
torium,  reach  the  ears  of  those  perched 
in  trees  or  clinging  to  fence  tops  with  the 
strength  and  resonance  of  his  natural, 
non-amplified  God-given  powers  of  vocal 
expression.  But  all  ages  have  known 
great,  inspiring  natural  speakers  —  Rhode 
Island  has  had  a  goodly  share,  and  it  is  of 
one  of  these  you  will  now  read  a  brief 
description. 

Brown’s  first  President  was  James 
Manning,  and  his  successor  was  Jonathan 
Maxcy  who  was  born  in  Attleboro, 
Massachusetts,  September  2,  17G8.  Jona¬ 
than  Maxcy  s  earliest  known  ancestor, 
according  to  the  records,  was  his  great¬ 
grandfather,  Alexander  Maxcy,  who  came 
from  Gloucester  and  settled  in  Attleboro 
about  1721.  His  grandfather,  Josiah 
Maxcy,  was  a  prominent  public  figure, 
serving,  for  many  years,  as  a  member  of 
the  colonial  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
Jonathan’s  father  was  Levi  Maxcy  and 
his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Ruth 
Newell,  daughter  of  Jacob  Newell.  Quot¬ 
ing  freely  from  the  volume  “The  Literary 
Remains  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy” 
published  in  1844,  we  find  that  the  subject 
of  this  biographical  review  was  an  unu¬ 
sually  brilliant  youth,  showing  evidences 
of  extraordinary  talent  and  maturity  of 
intellect  at  an  early  age.  Often  when  a 
mere  lad,  he  amazed  his  companions  by 
giving  them  samples  of  extemporaneous 
oratory,  said  to  have  belied  his  tender 
years.  His  parents  were  soon  convinced 
that  the  lad  deserved  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education  therefore  he  was  placed, 
preparatory  for  admission  to  college,  in 
the  Academy  at  Wrentham,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  then  presided  over  by  the  Rev. 
William  Williams,  a  member  of  the  first 
class  graduated  at  Brown  in  1769. 


In  1783,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Jonathan 
Maxcy  entered  Brown,  a  year  or  so  after 
University  Hall  was  relinquished  by  the 
French  garrison  and  classes  on  the  Hill 
were  resumed.  While  an  undergraduate, 
his  love  of  study,  brilliant  intellect,  refine¬ 
ment  of  manners,  and  good  behavior  won 
for  him  the  high  regard  of  both  the  in¬ 
structors  and  fellow  students.  He  became 
an  unusually  accomplished  scholar,  quick 
to  learn  and  versatile.  As  a  writer,  his 
compositions  were  recommended  by  the 
teachers  as  models  to  his  classmates. 
Thus  were  laid,  in  early  years,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  future  eminence. 

He  graduated  in  1787,  with  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class,  —  at  Commencement, 
he  delivered  a  poem.  Immediately  after 
receiving  his  diploma,  still  a  minor,  he 
was  offered  a  position  as  a  tutor,  and  for 
four  years  in  this  capacity  he  discharged 
his  duties  with  such  ability  and  wisdom 
that  there  remained  no  doubt  in  anyone’s 
mind  that  Jonathan  Maxcy  was  destined 
for  a  distinguished  career  in  the  world  of 
letters.  But,  then,  he  experienced  a  new, 
or  added,  interest,  religion  —  he  joined 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence, 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr. 
Manning.  In  1790,  the  year  when  Rhode 
Island  became  a  member  of  the  Union, 
the  year  when  President  Washington 
paid  this  State  his  last  and  triumphal 
visit,  Mr.  Maxcy  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  soon  after  invited  to  supply  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Dr. 
Manning  having  resigned  his  pastoral 
office.  Then  began  his  long  and  brilliant 
career  as  a  scholarly,  masterful,  inspiring 
public  speaker.  So  active  was  this  youth¬ 
ful  preacher,  so  vigorous,  his  mind  so 
comprehensive,  his  piety  so  pronounced, 
that  he  was  promptly  invited  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Rhode  Island's  ancient 
house  of  worship.  Mr.  Maxcy  was 
ordained  as  the  Pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  September 
8,  1791.  On  the  same  day  that  he  was 
ordained,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Divinity  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  elected  a  Trustee.  Keeping  in 
mind  the  observation  made  in  the  pre¬ 
amble  to  this  account,  we  read  how  the 
Rev.  Maxcy  prepared  his  sermons  with 
care  and  accuracy,  how  he  delivered  them 
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in  a  manner  refined,  dignified  and  impres¬ 
sive,  and  how  they  were  always  heard 
with  profound  attention  and  delight.  In 
his  pulpit  addresses  and  pastoral  visita¬ 
tions  he  always  had  something  worthwhile 
to  say,  and  he  knew  how  to  say  it. 

Then  came  another  channel  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  this  famed  orator  of  Providence. 
President  Manning  of  Brown  was  stricken 
ill  on  Sunday  morning  July  24,  1791,  and 
he  died  on  the  following  Friday.  The 
Corporation  of  the  College  did  not  long 
deliberate  as  to  his  successor.  At  Com¬ 
mencement  the  following  year,  Jonathan 
Maxcy  was  unanimously  elected  President 
of  the  College.  He  resigned  his  pastorship 
of  the  meeting  house  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hill,  September  8,  1792,  on  the  same  day 
that  he  was  placed  in  the  presidential 
chair  of  his  Alma  Mater  on  the  summit  of 
the  Hill.  At  the  Commencement  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  inauguration,  University  Hall 
was  illuminated  with  candles  placed  in 
the  chamber  windows  and  somewhere  on 
the  roof  or  hanging  from  the  upper  story 
was  placed  a  transparency  displaying  the 
name  of  the  new  president  and  the  words 
“President  24  years  old."  For  the  benefit 
of  the  younger  generations  who  have 
never  witnessed  an  old  time  torch-light 
procession,  a  transparency  was  a  wooden 
box  or  frame  covered  with  a  painted  cloth 
sign  illuminated  from  within  by  candles 
or  oil-soaked  flares,  the  grandfather  of 
modern  electric  signs. 

The  historic  seat  oY  learning,  over  which 
President  Maxcy  presided,  flourished 
under  his  administration,  and  his  fame  as 
an  educator  spread  to  all  sections  of  the 
Union.  The  splendor  of  his  genius  and 
his  brilliant  talents  as  an  orator  and  a 
spiritual  leader  were  seen  and  admired 
by  all.  He  was  never  overbearing  or  dic¬ 
tatorial,  and  it  has  been  said  that  his 
government  of  the  College  was  reasonable, 
firm  and  uniform,  and  marked  in  its 
administration  by  kindness,  frankness  and 
dignity.  Under  President  Maxcy,  Brown 
acquired  a  reputation  for  highest  cultural 
attainments  and  eloquence  second  to  no 
seminary  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 
Still  in  its  youth,  still  in  the  formative 
state,  Brown  then  needed  financial  assist¬ 
ance,  but  none  was  forthcoming  from  the 
State  Legislature.  However,  accom¬ 


plished  eloquent  scholars  were  sent  forth 
from  the  College  and  they  soon  brought 
fame  to  Brown,  to  their  illustrious  teacher 
and  to  themselves.  They,  in  turn,  pro¬ 
vided  the  means  whereby  Brown  might 
grow  and  prosper. 

In  1802,  after  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  D.D.,  President  of 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York, 
Dr.  Maxcy  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  that  institution.  He  officiated  with 
distinguished  reputation  until  1804,  when 
he  was  called  to  another  sphere  of  action. 
In  that  year,  upon  the  establishment  of 
the  South  Carolina  College,  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  he  received  the  unsolic¬ 
ited  appointment  of  President  of  that 
College.  He  accepted  and  entered  upon 
his  official  duties  hoping  that  the  climate 
would  be  more  favorable  to  his  rather 
delicate  constitution.  Again  he  rose  to 
greater  heights  with  his  brilliant  mind 
and  celebrated  eloquence,  and  under  his 
administration  the  college  in  the  South 
attained  a  high  rank  and  reputation. 
There  he  remained  for  sixteen  years  until 
his  death,  on  June  4,  1820. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  tributes  to 
Brown’s  second  President,  and,  probably, 
her  greatest  orator,  can  be  found  in  a 
letter  pertaining  to  one  of  President 
Maxcy’s  speeches  published  in  the 
Charleston  City  Gazette.  Therein  the 
writer  said  in  part  “ —  I  never  heard  such 
a  stream  of  eloquence  —  every  ear  was 
delighted,  every  heart  was  elated,  every 
bosom  throbbed  with  gratitude  —  there 
was  not  heard  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  most  correct  enunciation  and 
grammatical  arrangement;  all  the  powers 
of  art  seemed  subservient  to  his  absolute 
control.  In  short,  I  never  heard  anything 
to  compare  to  Dr.  Maxcy’s  sermon,  in  all 
the  course  of  my  life;  and,  old  as  I  am,  I 
would  now  walk  even  twenty  miles 
through  the  hottest  sands  to  listen  to  such 
another  discourse.  I  am  persuaded  I  shall 
never  hear  such  another  in  this  life." 

Dr.  Jonathan  Maxcy  was  a  great, 
natural  public  speaker  —  no  longer  can 
we  hear  his  clear,  ringing  voice  as  he 
convinced  his  hearers  of  the  existence  of 
God  by  observing  that  “He  shines  in  the 
verdure  that  clothes  the  plains,  in  the  lily 
that  delights  the  vale,  and  in  the  forest 
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that  waves  on  the  mountain”  —  but  we  voiced  to  multitudes  in  a  pure,  eloquent, 
can  read  and  re-read  the  immortal  word  poetically  beautiful  inspiring  oratorical 
pictures  that  once  Jonathan  Maxcy  style. 


THE  TURK’S  HEAD 


It  is  rather  queer  and  sometimes  odd  how 
styles  and  customs  change.  Some  seem 
to  pass  out  of  existence  almost  overnight; 
others  fall  more  slowly  by  the  wayside,  so 
slowly  in  fact  that  we  hardly  notice  their 
losing  fight  against  change  and  innovation 
and,  only  after  they  have  long  been  de¬ 
ceased,  suddenly  feel  their  absence  and 
vent'bur  belated  regrets.  Of  course  we  are 
not  always  regretful.  The  vast  majority 
of  changes  are  for  the  better,  though  of 
others  we  cannot  be  quite  so  sure.  In  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  new  and  discarding  the  old  we 
generally  acquire  new  facility,  new  expe¬ 
dition,  but  it  is  usually  at  the  loss  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  picturesqueness,  a  certain  intangible 
quality  whose  memory  affects  us  more 
poignantly  as  the  years  pass.  All  classes 
of  material  things  suffer  the  sickle  of  time 
and  favor;  the  days  of  the  tavern,  the 
stagecoach,  the  oyster  bar,  squarerigger, 
windjammer,  and  clipper,  the  Fabulous 
Forties  and  the  Gay  Nineties  .  .  .  they 
are  all  behind  us  now,  preserved  only  in 
history  and  literature.  But  it  is  not  in 
these  that  we  are  especially  interested  at 
this  instance.  It  is  with  a  class  of  objects 
not  so  prominent  but  certainly  as  pic¬ 
turesque. 

As  you  stroll  along  the  city  streets  of 
this  day  and  generation,  streets  which  are 
almost  completely  illuminated  at  night 
by  a  host  of  glowing  signs  and  advertise¬ 
ments  and  are  equally  colorful  by  day, 
have  you  ever  let  your  memory  or  curi¬ 
osity  hark  back  to  the  days  when  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  sign  attracted  the  eye  of 
the  passerby  and  advertised  the  wares  or 
services  of  the  community’s  varied  estab¬ 
lishments?  These  were  such  things  as  a 
suspended  oyster  shell  over  the  door  of  an 
oyster  bar,  a  golden  horse  swinging  above 
a  livery  stable,  the  familiar  mortar  and 
pestle  before  the  shop  of  the  apothecary, 
and,  perhaps  most  common  of  all,  the 
wooden  Indian,  religiously  carved  and 


elaborately  painted,  which  stood  before 
most  cigar  and  tobacco  shops.  If  we  go 
back  a  number  of  decades  we  will  find  this 
quite  an  ordinary  procedure,  this  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  stock  carried  by  a 
shop,  heralded  graphically  in  its  sign.  And 
then  it  was  the  custom  for  the  dealers  of 
a  bygone  day  to  refer  to  their  shops  in 
their  advertisements  with  the  familiar 
phrase  “at  the  sign  of."  Thus,  we  find 
such  expressions  as  “At  the  Sign  of  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes,”  “At  the  Sign  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Head,"  and  so  on  through  a  hun¬ 
dred  more.  A  few  of  these  expressions 
have  secured  a  fixed  place  as  business 
slogans,  and,  of  course,  a  few  of  the  old 
signs  have  come  safely  through  the  ruck  of 
change  to  keep  their  place  among  the 
blatant  announcements  of  this  present 
day.  It  is  upon  one  of  these  survivors  that 
we  shall  reminisce  for  the  moment  —  the 
long  established  Turk’s  Head  that  has 
given  a  name  to  a  busy  corner,  a  city 
block,  and  a  tall  modern  office  building, 
not  to  mention  such  other  things  as  clubs 
and  business  establishments. 

Every  day,  if  he  will  crane  his  neck 
slightly,  the  passerby  who  braves  the 
winds  and  traffic  of  the  corner  can  look  up 
and  frown  back  with  equal  ferocity  at  the 
grim  visage  that  looks  on  him  with  a  gran¬ 
ite  scowl  from  the  fagade  of  the  Turk's 
Head  Building.  And  after  he  has  gazed  for 
a  moment  at  that  savage  face  with  its 
cruel  eyes,  weather-bitten  skin,  and  sin¬ 
ister  drooping  moustache,  he  may  wonder 
how  such  a  face  ever  dared  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Roger  Williams’  peaceful 
Providence.  It  is  odd,  is  it  not?  —  the 
personification  of  many  a  barbarous  tale 
of  a  barbarous  East,  achieving  a  kind  of 
immortality  in  a  city  founded  in  peace  and 
tolerance. 

Decades  ago,  in  1763  and  before,  the 
Turk’s  Head  was  not  located  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  site,  nor  was  it  very  much  like  the  one 
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Courtesy,  Town  Criers  of  Rhode  Island 

Whitman  Block,  Erected  in  1820’s,  on  Present  Site  of  Turk’s  Head  Building. 


we  see  today.  This  is  the  second  of  two  to 
be  carved  and  so  displayed.  The  first  was 
of  wood  and  by  whom  or  when  it  was 
carved  are  questions  that  are  still  unan¬ 
swered.  But  we  do  know  a  little  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  In  1763,  the  following  advertise¬ 
ment  appeared  in  the  Providence  Gazette: 

“Smith  and  Sabin,  Hereby  notify 
their  Customers  and  others,  that  they 
have  entered  into  Partnership,  and 
have  opened  their  new  Shop  called 
the  Sultan,  at  the  Sign  of  Mustapha, 
Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  at  the 
Corner  near  the  East  End  of  Wey- 
bosset  Great  Bridge  in  Providence, 
where  they  have  a  complete  Assort¬ 
ment  of  European,  East  and  West 
India  Goods,  which  they  will  sell  at 
the  very  lowest  Rate,  besides  using 
their  Customers  in  the  most  obliging 
Manner.” 

Evidently  it  was  here  that  the  name 
Turk’s  Head  began  its  evolution.  The 
“sign,”  spoken  of  in  the  advertisement, 
was  not  the  carved  head  but  merely  a 


painted  head  of  a  sultan,  a  more  benevo¬ 
lent  figure  with  an  elaborate  turban  and 
flowing  beard.  It  was  then  known  as  the 
Sultan’s  Head.  The  carving  was  set  up 
later. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  in 
the  past  as  to  the  origin  of  the  carved 
head.  Some  have  attributed  it  to  local 
sculptors.  The  more  romantic  theory  is 
that  it  was  once  the  figurehead  of  an  East 
Indiaman  that  sailed  out  its  career  be¬ 
tween  Occident  and  Orient  and  finally 
came  to  an  end  at  Providence,  being  dis¬ 
carded  and  dismantled.  The  firm  of  Smith 
and  Sabin  did  own  a  vessel  called  the 
“Sultan,”  but  that  alone  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  establish  the  fact  we  are  seeking. 

In  1750,  a  Mr.  Whitman  bought  the 
tract  of  land  now  occupied  by  the  Turk’s 
Head  Building  and  adjacent  stores  and 
built  a  house  at  the  junction  of  what  are 
now  Westminster  and  Weybosset  Streets. 
The  second  floor  of  this  house  had  a  large 
piazza  facing  on  the  front  and  north  sides, 
and  it  was  on  a  post  at  one  corner  of  this 
piazza  that  the  Turk’s  Head  next  made  its 
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appearance.  Whether  this  was  the  same 
head  as  that  formerly  displayed  by  Smith 
and  Sabin,  we  do  not  know  but  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  was  a  copy.  Yet  it  may 
well  have  been  the  one  and  same  for  the 
same  tradition  of  its  recovery  from  an  old 
ship  clings  about  it.  This  was  the  popular 
tradition.  The  Whitman  family  had  the 
impression  that  the  sign  was  copied  from 
the  carved  head  of  a  Turk,  displayed  above 
a  printing  establishment  in  Fleet  Street, 
London,  in  the  period  around  1670.  They 
believed  that  a  printer  who  worked  there 
brought  the  name,  at  least,  to  Providence. 
It  was  not  until  1791  that  Jacob  Whitman, 
Jr.,  began  calling  it  the  Turk’s  Head. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  story,  the  carving 
remained  at  the  corner  until  the  year  1815. 
In  size  it  was  a  huge  thing  of  hideous  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  “head  enveloped  in  a  black 
turban,  the  eyes  enormous,  starting  from 
their  sockets,  the  nostrils  distended  as  if 
breathing  perdition  and  ruin,  the  mouth 
open,  with  beard  and  moustache,  and  the 
fiery  tongue  hanging  out  broad  and  long 
as  if  to  lap  up  whole  schools  of  human 
beings  as  they  passed !  It  was  painted  in 
the  most  exaggerated  colors,  and  the  terror 


of  all  strange  children,  and  was  a  never- 
ending  subject  of  remark  to  the  country 
people  who  came  in  to  market.” 

At  one  time  two  old  market  women  were 
overheard  making  the  following  com¬ 
ments.  One  said,  “I  do  declare,  ’tis  wicked 
to  have  that  ’ere  head  up  there ;  if  1  was  a 
man,  I  would  shoot  it  down  and  not  have 
it  frightening  folks’  wits  out.”  To  which 
the  other  replied,  “Oh !  no  you  wouldn’t  do 
no  sech  a  thing,  for  it’s  the  picture  of  the 
man  of  the  home.” 

In  the  Great  Gale  of  1815,  the  head  was 
blown  down  and  washed  up  into  the  old 
Cove,  about  where  the  railroad  yards  are 
now.  Mr.  Whitman  believed  it  lost,  but  a 
while  after  the  storm,  when  he  and  his  son 
were  out  in  a  small  boat  recovering  other 
wreckage,  they  sighted  a  large,  black 
object  drifting  about  and,  upon  investigat¬ 
ing,  found  it  was  the  Turk’s  Head.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Whitman  Building  was 
erected,  and  the  head  reposed  at  the  top 
of  a  column  in  front  of  it.  From  there  it 
went  into  temporary  seclusion  in  the  cellar 
of  the  old  Angell  homestead  at  High  Street 
and  Love  Lane,  a  house  then  owned  by 
Mr.  Whitman. 
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In  1824,  Mr.  Whitman  dug  it  out, 
dusted  it  off,  perhaps  repainted  it  a  bit, 
and  sent  it  to  his  son  who  had  since  moved 
to  Montgomery,  Alabama.  There  the  son 
set  it  up  in  front  of  his  place  of  business 
where  it  soon  achieved  a  notoriety  equal 
to  that  which  it  had  had  in  Providence. 
One  night  a  party  of  witty  and  hilarious 
young  men  took  it  down,  packed  it  in  saw¬ 
dust  in  a  box,  and  sent  it  off  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Alabama  with  the  information  that 
it  was  the  head  of  an  Indian  chief  they 
had  captured.  Its  rightful  owner  soon 
recovered  it;  and  when  he  moved  on  to 
New  Orleans,  set  it  up  anew.  There  it 
remained  until  such  time  as  he  retired 
from  business. 

Its  final  ending  is  as  vague  as  its  origin. 
One  story  is  that  it  was  stored  by  its 
owner  in  a  warehouse  and  destroyed  when 
the  warehouse  burned  down.  Another  is 
that  it  was  not  destroyed  but  passed  on  in 
some  manner  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  who 
set  it  up  as  an  idol. 


That  is  the  account  of  the  carving  that 
gave  the  name  to  the  corner  and  building 
of  the  present  day.  As  far  as  we  know, 
there  was  no  immediate  predecessor,  al¬ 
though  undoubtedly  stores  located  on  or 
close  to  the  site  had  pictures  of  a  Turk’s 
Head  to  use  as  business  signs,  and  they 
probably  kept  the  name  alive  after  the 
generations  who  knew  the  original  figure 
had  passed  on.  At  any  rate,  almost  a  cen¬ 
tury  passed  before  the  present  piece  of 
sculpture  came  into  existence  to  preserve 
the  name,  “Turk’s  Head,’’  for  the  future. 
The  Turk's  Head  Building  was  erected  in 
1912,  and  it  was  then  that  the  head  and 
visage  we  know  now  was  fastened  in 
place. 

Compared  to  his  predecessor,  our  Turk 
is  a  mild  barbarian,  fierce  as  he  may  seem 
to  us.  At  least  he  has  closed  his  mouth 
and  drawn  in  his  tongue.  But,  for  all  that, 
he  is  savage  enough  to  surprise  our  daily 
complacency  and  make  us  speculate  on 
his  ancestry. 


BY  COACH  AND  SIX 


A  frequent  winding  of  horns,  snapping 
of  whips,  rattling,  jouncing,  swaying, 
splattering  mud  in  the  springtime,  bucking 
drifts  in  the  winter,  stuffy  inside,  wet  or 
freezing  outside  —  such  was  stagecoach¬ 
ing  in  its  hey-day.  “  Creaky,  mud-covered 
old  caravans,”  “diving  bells,”  “distiller’s 
vats,”  or  “violoncello  cases  hung  equally 
balanced  between  front  and  back  springs  " 
riding  like  a  “ship  rocking  or  beating 
against  a  heavy  sea;  straining  all  her  tim¬ 
bers  with  a  low  moaning  sound  as  she 
drives  over  the  contending  waves”  — 
these  were  terms  used  to  describe  the 
familiar  coaches. 

A  traveler  in  Tristam's  Coaching  Days 
and  Coaching  Ways  gives  more  detail  relat¬ 
ing  to  stagecoach  adventures : 


“Inside  —  Crammed  full  of  pas¬ 
sengers  —  three  fat,  fusty  old  men  — 
a  young  mother  and  sick  child  —  a 
cross  old  maid  —  a  poll  parrot  —  a 
bag  of  red  herrings  —  a  double  bar¬ 
relled  gun  (which  you  are  afraid  is 


loaded)  —  a  snarling  lap  dog  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  yourself  —  Awake  out  of  a 
sound  nap  with  the  cramp  in  one  leg 
and  the  other  in  a  lady's  band  box  — 
pay  the  damage  (four  or  five  shillings) 
for  gallantry’s  sake  —  getting  out  in 
the  dark  at  the  halfway  house,  in  the 
hurry  stepping  into  the  return  coach 
and  finding  yourself  next  morning  at 
the  very  spot  you  had  started  from 
the  evening  before  —  not  a  breath 
of  air  —  asthmatic  old  woman  and 
child  with  measles  —  window  closed 
in  consequence  —  unpleasant  smell 
-  shoes  filled  with  warm  water 
look  up  and  find  it’s  the  child  — 
obliged  to  bear  it  —  no  appeal  — 
shut  your  eyes  and  scold  the  dog  — 
pretend  sleep  and  pinch  the  child  — 
mistake  —  pinch  dog  and  get  bit  — 
Execrate  child  in  return  —  black 
looks  —  no  gentleman  —  pay  the 
coachman  and  drop  a  piece  of  gold  in 
the  straw  —  not  to  be  found  —  fell 
through  a  crevice  —  coachman  says 
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‘He’ll  find  it!'  —  can’t  —  get  out 
yourself  —  gone  —  picked  up  by  the 
ostler  —  no  time  for  blowing  up  — 
coach  off  for  next  stage  —  lose  your 
money  —  get  in  —  lose  your  seat  — 
stuck  in  the  middle  —  get  laughed  at 

—  lose  your  temper  —  turn  sulky  — 
and  turn  over  in  a  horse  pond. 

“Outside  —  your  eye  cut  by  the 
lash  of  a  clumsy  Coachman’s  whip  — 
hat  blown  off  into  a  pond  by  a  sudden 
gust  of  wind  —  seated  between  two 
apprehended  murderers  and  a  noted 
sheep  stealer  in  irons  who  are  being 
conveyed  to  gaol  —  a  drunken  fellow 
half  asleep  falls  off  the  Coach  —  and 
in  attempting  to  save  himself  drags 
you  along  with  him  into  the  mud  — 
musical  guard,  and  driver  horn  mad 

—  turned  over  —  one  leg  under  bale 
of  cotton  —  the  other  under  coach 

—  hands  in  breeches  pockets  —  head 
in  hamper  of  wines  —  lots  of  broken 
bottles  versus  broken  heads  —  cut 
and  run  —  send  for  surgeon  — 
wounds  dressed  —  lotion  and  lint 
four  dollars  —  take  post  chaise  — 
get  home  —  lay  down  —  and  laid 

55 

up. 

Perhaps  this  gentleman  was  crotchety 
and  pessimistic,  but  he  was  not  far  wrong. 
Traveling  by  stagecoach  was  a  distinct 
adventure.  It  was  hard  to  prophesy  what 
might  happen  —  seldom  that  something 
or  everything  did  not  happen. 

Stagecoaching  began  in  1736  in  Rhode 
Island  when  Alexander  Thorp  and  Isaac 
Cushno  were  permitted  to  run  a  stage  to 
Massachusetts  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
This  was  only  sporadic,  however,  and  the 
regular  travel  by  this  means  did  not  get 
under  way  until  Thomas  Sabin  began  to 
run  stagecoaches  in  1767  between  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Boston.  They  left  Providence 
on  Tuesdays  and  came  back  from  Boston 
on  Thursdays.  Before  this  time  the  owner 
of  &  coach  only  made  a  trip  when  he  was 
fully  assured  in  advance  of  a  full  load  of 
passengers.  He  would  give  plenty  of 
notice  and  passengers  would  make  as 
much  fuss  in  preparation  as  a  transatlan¬ 
tic  passenger  of  today. 

After  the  Revolution  two  stagecoaches 
a  week  were  in  service  between  Boston 


and  Providence,  and  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  turnpike  system  (by  which 
roads  were  built  and  owned  by  private 
corporations)  they  became  common. 
Lines  were  extended  from  Providence  to 
Taunton,  New  Bedford,  Worcester,  and 
Springfield  as  well  as  to  New  York  and 
Boston,  and  the  service  offered  became 
fairly  efficient. 

The  almanacs  of  the  day  carried  the 
time-tables  for  stagecoach  travel  to  va¬ 
rious  points,  not  only  giving  the  starting 
and  terminal  points  but  all  the  way-sta¬ 
tions  and  mileages  between.  Taverns,  the 
depots  of  the  stagecoach  lines,  were  listed 
with  the  names  of  the  tavern-keepers. 
Thus  in  the  New  England  Town  and 
County  Almanack  for  1769  we  find  such 
notes  as  the  following: 

“The  Norwich  coach  comes  once  a  week 
from  Mr.  Azariah  Lathrop’s,  in  Norwich, 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Carew’s,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Great  Bridge,  in  Providence,  where 
travellers  will  meet  with  the  best  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  stage  performed  in  a  day.” 

“The  Providence  coaches  kept  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Sabin  and  Knight  Dexter,  Esq., 
go  twice  a  week  from  Providence  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  performing  their  respective  stages  in 
a  day.” 

Around  1793  Israel  Hatch  issued  the 
following  notice: 

“ISRAEL  HATCH 

“Most  respectfully  informs  the 
publick  that  his  line  of  Stages  will  run 
every  day  in  the  week,  excepting  Sun¬ 
days.  His  Coach  leaves  Boston  at 
5  o’clock,  and  arrives  at  Providence  by 
2  p.m.  The  Stages  from  Providence 
start  at  the  same  early  hour  and  ar¬ 
rive  in  Boston  by  2  o’clock.  Twenty- 
four  excellent  horses,  six  good  coaches, 
and  as  many  experienced  drivers  are 
always  provided.  The  horses  will  be 
regularly  changed  at  the  half-way 
house,  in  Walpole.  Passengers  may 
be  accommodated  with  places  at  the 
sign  of  the  Grand  Turk,  No.  25  New¬ 
bury  Street,  Boston;  at  Mrs.  Cather¬ 
ine  Gray’s,  State  Street;  and  in  Provi¬ 
dence  at  Mrs.  Rice’s,  the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Ball;  or  at  Mr.  Coggeshall’s, 

the  sign  of  the  Coach  and  Horses 
$  *  *  ” 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  packets 
docking  and  sailing  from  Providence  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  stagecoaches,  in¬ 
creasing  their  business  tenfold.  Passen¬ 
gers  from  Boston,  Worcester,  and  Spring- 
field  would  generally  come  to  Providence, 
hence  to  proceed  by  packet  to  New  York. 
Many  a  race  between  rival  coach  lines 
gave  a  zest  of  excitement  to  this  form  of 
travel.  Frequently  a  number  of  them 
would  arrive  in  Providence  at  once  all 
bound  for  the  same  boat  and  the  sight  of 
them  thundering  down  the  streets,  lurch¬ 
ing  precariously  from  side  to  side,  crammed 
with  passengers  and  loaded  with  baggage, 
the  horses  plunging  and  sweating,  the 
whips  snapping  and  the  rival  coachmen 
yelling  and  blowing  blasts  on  their  horns 
was  enough  to  send  townsfolk  scurrying 
for  safety  in  doorways.  A  large  number 
of  horses  and  coaches  were  always  kept 
on  hand  at  Copeland’s  old  livery  stable 
to  meet  the  boats  from  New  York  and 
carry  the  passengers  on  to  Boston.  A 
signal  system  established  at  Field's  Point 
relayed  the  information  from  boat  to 
stable  concerning  the  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  aboard  and  the  necessary  coaches 
needed.  Then  there  was  a  deal  of  hurry¬ 
ing  and  cursing,  getting  the  horses  har¬ 
nessed  and  the  coaches  rattling  away  to 
the  wharf  in  time  to  be  ready  when  the 
boat  docked.  In  regard  to  the  time  made 
by  such  coaches  between  Providence  and 
Boston,  we  find  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  in 
1832  proclaiming  in  pride  “  we  were  rattled 
from  Providence  to  Boston  last  Monday 
in  four  hours  and  fifty  minutes  including  all 
stops  on  the  road.  If  any  one  wants  to  go 
faster,  he  may  send  to  Kentucky  and 
charter  a  streak  of  lightning,  or  wait  for  a 
railroad,  if  he  pleases." 

At  this  period  the  great  center  for  the 
starting  and  arrival  of  coaches  in  Provi¬ 
dence  was  the  area  in  front  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  Hotel,  where  the  What  Cheer 
Block  came  to  stand.  Here  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  dozen  coaches,  each  with  its 
six  horses,  would  be  drawn  up  waiting  for 
the  incoming  stages.  When  these  latter 
arrived  and  the  business  of  transferring 
baggage  and  passengers,  holding  horses, 
and  transacting  business  began,  one  can 
easily  picture  the  grand  confusion. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by 


stage  in  those  days  was  very  large,  con¬ 
sidering  that  only  about  a  dozen  could  be 
crowded  into  a  coach.  Two  lines  alone 
transported  24,000  passengers  between 
Boston  and  Providence  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  But  by  1830  there  had  begun  the 
.talk  of  a  railroad.  The  coaches  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  too  slow.  By  1840,  the  rail¬ 
road  had  come  to  stay  and  although  the 
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Turnpike  Milestone,  South  Side  of  Smith 
Street,  Two  Miles  from  Center  of  Providence. 

stagecoach  lines  cut  rates  and  did  every¬ 
thing  else  to  secure  passengers,  they  were 
beaten  at  every  turn.  Flesh  and  blood 
could  not  compete  with  the  “  iron  horses,” 
and  dirt  turnpikes,  no  matter  how  smooth, 
could  not  be  kept  as  smooth  as  steel  rails. 
And  so,  within  a  very  short  period  of  time 
the  stagecoach  became  obsolete.  A  few 
minor  lines  continued  to  run  to  sparsely 
settled  districts  in  the  country,  places 
where  the  railroad  did  not  touch.  These 
were  called  “omnibuses”  and  had  their 
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vogue.  But  this  type  of  travel  was  sent 
hustling  into  decline  with  the  advent  of 
the  horse-car  lines  in  1863.  Now,  only  in 
the  very  poorly  inhabited  country  districts 
do  we  find  the  “omnibus,”  generally  pick¬ 
ing  up  children  and  carrying  them  to 


school.  The  stagecoach  is  now  no  more 
than  a  colorful  item  in  the  history  of  trans¬ 
portation.  Its  rattle  and  clatter  and  the 
echoing  of  the  coachman’s  horn  among  the 
hills  are  locked  in  silence  behind  scores  of 
years. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Shipbuilding,  one  of  Rhode  Island's 
first,  and  at  one  time,  great  industries, 
has  come  back  to  Bristol,  to  Warren  and 
East  Greenwich,  and  to  Providence.  When 
scores  of  ships,  during  World  War  II,  slid 
from  ways  built  at  Providence  upon  new 
land,  their  hulls  splashed  into  old  waters, 
long  accustomed  to  receiving  fresh  bot¬ 
toms  destined  to  transport  man  and  his 
goods,  and  to  fight  his  battles  upon  the  seas. 

Is  history  repeating  itself?  Is  it  possible 
that  these  familiar,  sheltered  waters  are 
on  the  way  to  regain  their  one-time  inter¬ 
national  prestige  in  the  world  of  shipping 
and  ship-building?  And,  if  so,  why  not? 
Narragansett  Bay,  a  great  broad  arm  of 
land-protected  sea,  still  stretches  from  an 
ocean  front  door  far  inland  to  the  very 
heart  of  an  important  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  center.  On  either  side  of  this 
large  deep  water  bay,  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
coves,  inlets,  harbors  and  little  bays,  at 
one  time  busy  with  the  business  of  the  sea, 
are  just  waiting,  that’s  all,  just  waiting, 
to  be  something  more  than  anchorages  for 
pleasure  boats  and  pleasant  views  for 
vacationists  and  for  those  who  happen  to 
live  near  the  water. 

Wherever  the  land  meets  the  water  from 
Napatree  Point  to  Sakonnet  Point,  and 
on  all  sides  of  Narragansett  Bay  from 
Newport  to  Providence  and  beyond  to  the 
falls  at  Pawtucket,  the  shores  of  Rhode 
Island  are  ready  to  serve,  whether  that 
service  be  the  building,  supplying,  fitting- 
out,  the  loading  or  unloading  of  ships, 
huge  ships  for  the  translantic  trade,  small 
ships  for  coast-wise  commerce,  or  ships 
that  fight  for  American  honor  on  the  seas. 
Of  course,  sea  trade  in  the  days  of  wooden 
sailing  ships  offers  little  comparison  with 
modern  shipping,  now  carried  on  in  large, 


deep  draught  engine-propelled  ocean  lin¬ 
ers,  but,  Narragansett  Bay  is  yet  on  the 
main  line  of  water  traffic;  it  is  at  the  source 
of  industrial  and  commercial  supply;  all 
forms  of  modern  land  transportation  ex¬ 
tend  to  its  very  shores.  And,  too,  many  of 
those  who  live  in  or  near  the  once  famous 
seaports  of  this  once  very  much  sea- 
minded  colony  and  state,  may  have  in¬ 
herited  some  of  the  spirit  of  daring,  the 
salt  water  fever,  the  skill  at  making  ships 
and  the  resourcefulness,  all  of  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  our  ancestors  who,  at  an  early 
date  in  Rhode  Island’s  history,  turned 
from  the  soil  to  that  broad  green  highway 
that  sweeps  out  past  Brenton’s  Point  to 
high  adventure  everywhere  beyond  the 
horizon. 

The  building  of  ships  became  a  Rhode 
Island  interest  and  activity  within  a  few 
years  after  the  settlement  of  Providence. 
Although  no  definite  records  show  that 
any  considerable  amount  of  ship-building 
was  done  previous  to  1700,  yet  the  prob¬ 
abilities  are  that  such  small  craft,  sloops 
chiefly,  as  were  used  in  the  local  trade 
with  the  Dutch  and  with  neighboring  Eng¬ 
lish  colonies,  were  built  on  the  large  island 
down  the  Bay  and  at  Providence.  In 
Governor  Cranston’s  reply  to  the  English 
Board  of  Trade,  dated  1708,  it  is  reported 
that  in  eleven  years  previous  to  that  date, 
eighty-four  vessels  of  all  sizes  had  been 
built  in  the  colony,  and  of  these  the  larger 
part  evidently  had  been  built  for  other 
colonies,  as  only  twenty-nine  were  then 
owned  by  the  colony.  Less  than  seventy- 
five  years  after  its  founding,  when  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  what  is  now  Rhode  Island 
was  still  an  untouched  wilderness,  ships 
fashioned  from  the  giant  trees  that  grew 
right  to  the  water’s  edge  of  Narragansett 
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The  “Chancellor  Livingston”  a  Pioneer  Steamboat  Fitted  with  Auxiliary  Sails  and  Which  Ran 
Between  Providence  and  New  York  in  1829.  Reproduced  from  Series  of  Original  Oil  Paintings 
of  Famous  Rhode  Island  Ships  by  John  P.  Benson  and  on  Display  at  Empire-Aborn  Branch  of  the 
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Bay  had  found  a  ready  market  among  the 
colonial  merchants. 

Town  records  show  that  on  many  of  the 
coves  and  harbors  of  the  Bay,  vessels 
were  built  during  the  early  and  middle 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At 
Providence,  in  1711,  Nathaniel  Brown, 
who  had  been  building  vessels  at  Bullock’s 
Cove,  was  granted,  by  vote  of  the  town 
meeting,  two  half  acres  of  ground  on 
Weybosset  Neck  “so  long  as  he  shall 
use  it  for  building  vessels.”  This  loca¬ 
tion  is  now  downtown  Providence,  not 
far  from  present  Exchange  Place.  Mr. 
Brown’s  Providence-built  ships  were 
sloops  and  schooners,  the  largest  of 
which  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  sixty 
tons.  They  carried  colonial  exports  to 
the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  even  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  From 
other  records  it  is  evident  that  a  shipyard 
was  in  operation  at  or  near  present  Fox 
Point  in  very  early  seventeen  hundreds; 


also  that,  before  1720,  a  John  Barnes  was 
filling  orders  at  his  yard  near  the  foot  of 
present  Waterman  Street.  Incidentally, 
the  schooner  was  an  American  invention, 
the  first  with  that  rig  having  been  launched 
at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts  in  1714. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  most  of  the  shipbuilding  was  carried 
on  along  the  banks  of  the  Moshassuck 
River,  in  the  vicinity  of  present  Smith 
Street,  which  seems  a  long  distance  away 
from  deep  water  now,  but,  no  doubt,  keels 
were  laid,  sawmills  and  forges  erected  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  source  of  timber 
supply.  There,  ships,  brigs  and  schooners 
were  built  to  serve  in  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  Providence  and  as  privateers  in 
the  Spanish  War. 

In  order  to  trace  the  evolution  of  Rhode 
Island  shipping  one  must  go  to  the  records. 
In  1740,  when  Rhode  Island  was  well  past 
its  100th  birthday,  the  Governor  in  his 
report  to  the  English  authorities,  men- 
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tioned  the  fact  that  approximately  120 
vessels  belonged  to  inhabitants  of  the 
colony,  and  all  were  employed  in  trade. 
No  doubt,  most  of  these,  if  not  all,  were 
built  right  on  Narragansett  Bay.  Besides, 
Newport  had  sent  out  five  privateers, 
with  crews  numbering  about  400  men  in 
search  of  ships  flying  the  flag  of  Spain, 
then  at  war  with  England.  At  this  point, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  list  some  of  the 
articles  which  these  ships  were  transport¬ 
ing  to  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere. 
From  an  old  shipping  book  of  the  firm  of 
Arthur  Fenner  &  Company,  dated  around 
1750,  we  come  across  the  following  varied 
assortment:  butter,  flour,  potatoes, apples, 
pork,  beef,  bread,  salt,  salt  pork,  ale- 
wives,  mackerel,  tongue,  cider,  onions, 
cheese,  peas,  tobacco,  rum,  horses,  sheep, 
hogs,  oats,  corn,  boards,  shingles,  stoves, 
hoops,  water  casks,  brick,  turpentine, 
oil,  tar,  hog  fat  and  tallow. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Providence  built  their  own  ships. 
Brown  &  Francis  and  Brown  &  Ives  built 
at  their  own  yards  at  India  Point  the  large 
vessels  they  employed  in  the  East  India 
trade,  and  Gibbs  &  Channing  and  the 
Champlains  did  the  same  at  Newport. 
After  the  Revolution,  shipbuilding  was 
carried  on  quite  extensively  at  Warren. 
The  frigate,  General  Greene,  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  tons  and  carrying  32  guns  was  built 
there  in  1799  for  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  Cromwell  &  Child.  The  pri¬ 
vateer,  MacDonough,  of  300  tons  was 
built  by  Captain  Caleb  Carr  at  Warren 
in  1813  and  sailed  from  Bristol.  Captain 
Carr,  in  1814,  also  built  the  U.  S.  Sloop 
of  war  Chippewa,  of  411  tons  and  carrying 
sixteen  guns.  There  were  a  number  of 
yards  about  1830  in  Providence  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  where  many  large 
vessels  were  turned  out.  At  this  period 
the  American,  a  vessel  of  600  tons,  was 
built  at  the  foot  of  Peck  Street,  and  on 
Eddy’s  Point,  foot  of  Point  Street,  near 
present  bridge,  the  Eliza  and  Abbey,  of 
200  tons,  and  the  Rhode  Island,  of  400 
tons,  were  constructed.  Eddy’s  Point,  by 
the  way,  was  the  scene  of  construction  of 
many  large  vessels  up  to  and  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
among  them  being  the  steamers,  John 
W.  Richmond  and  Kingston.  The  old 
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Bowers  yard  at  Pawtucket  was  also  busily 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  large 
vessels  at  this  period. 

From  the  earliest  times  until  the  decline 
of  foreign  commerce  and  the  introduction 
of  steam  vessels,  shipbuilding  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  industry  on  Narragansett  Bay.  Ships 
built  of  Rhode  Island  timber,  fitted  with 
the  products  of  Rhode  Island  forges,  rope 
walks  and  sail-lofts,  sailed  the  seven  seas 
carrying  cargoes,  capturing  prizes,  fighting 
battles,  capturing  whales,  transporting 
slaves  and  carrying  passengers. 

In  the  far  dim  distance  of  long  ago,  the 
Rhode  Island  shipwright  put  aside  his 
axe  and  adz,  and  likewise  the  blacksmith 
lost  his  trade  in  ringbolts,  chain-links  and 
stanchions.  Gone  are  the  sounds  of  falling 
trees,  whirling  saws  and  pounding  mallets, 
and  seldom  heard  today  is  the  creak  of  dry 
pulleys,  or  the  swish  of  a  running  line. 
Few  youngsters  in  our  time  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  smell  of  oakum  or  pitch,  and, 
few,  if  any,  have  ever  picked  up  shipyard 
chips  to  sail  off  the  end  of  a  gear-littered 
dock. 

But,  some  of  the  forgotten  sounds  and 
sights  that  went  with  ships  and  shipbuild¬ 
ing  have  already  returned  in  modern 
stream  lined  form.  Down  the  Bay  at  what 
will  always  be  Field’s  Point  to  Rhode 
Islanders,  we  have  seen  great  ships  arise 
out  of  the  sounds  of  clashing  steel,  the 
rattle  of  riveting  and  the  hiss  of  welding. 
Where  men  and  horses  once  tugged  at  the 
ropes  that  raised  huge  timbers  into  place, 
we  have  watched  towering  power-driven 
cranes  and  derricks  swing  pre-fabricated 
sheets  and  bars  of  steel  to  take  their  places 
in  the  fabric  of  a  modern  hull.  There's  no 
place  for  the  sailmaker  with  his  needles, 
or  no  need  for  barnlike  lofts  in  which 
to  cut  and  sew  heavy  yards  of  canvas  into 
trim-fitting  top-sails,  main-sails  and  jibs, 
for  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  machinists, 
engineers,  electricians,  mechanics  and 
pipe-fitters  now  provide  marine  motive 
power.  The  rolling  mills,  the  power  press, 
milling  machines  and  the  power  drill  have 
replaced  the  axe,  the  adz,  the  hand-saw 
and  the  draw-knife,  but,  there’s  still  to  be 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  bosses,  the  warn¬ 
ings  to  “  get-out-from-under,”  and  there's 
still  to  be  seen  the  confusion  of  tiny  men 
laboring  to  fashion  a  huge  thing  that 
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floats.  All  the  ships  which  were  con¬ 
structed  in  war  time  at  Providence, 
Bristol,  Warren  and  East  Greenwich  are 
the  newer  members  of  a  large  and  very 
old  family  —  may  they  uphold  the  fam¬ 


ily’s  honor  and  bring  added  glory  to  the 
place  of  their  origin,  and  may  they  con¬ 
stitute  a  prolific  generation,  the  modern 
forerunners  of  another  long  line  of  Rhode 
Island  built  ships. 


GETTING  ABOUT 


Sighing  for  the  good  old  days  isn't  ex¬ 
actly  nostalgia,  although  the  term  is 
commonly  misused  in  that  sense.  Nos¬ 
talgia  really  means  homesickness,  not 
reminiscence.  So  when  we  indulge  in  a 
little  thinking  and  writing  about  things 
that  went  on  a  long  or  short  time  ago, 
we  are  not  nostalgic,  or  homesick,  we 
are  just  dwelling  upon  the  past,  as  they 
say.  There  seemed  to  be  many  good 
causes  during  World  War  II  for  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  the  past;  so  many  things  went 
back  to  what  they  were;  the  hands  of 
the  clock  appeared  to  be  turning  back¬ 
wards  in  so  many  phases  of  our  daily  life 
under  stress  of  war  in  the  world. 

For  example,  getting  from  place  to 
place  certainly  reminded  at  least  some  of 
us  of  the  not-so-long-ago  days  of  much 
slower  motion  in  travel.  Walking,  wheel¬ 
ing,  trolleying  or  bussing  was  much  slower 
than  those  earlier  days  of  forty  or  more 
miles  an  hour  in  a  heated  sedan  with 
handy  ash  trays  and  touch  button  radios, 
but  a  lot  of  good  Rhode  Island  folks  got 
there  and  back  by  way  of  sidewalks, 
saddles,  carriage  wheels  and  trolley  tracks 
for  many  years  before  the  trip  from  Red 
Bridge  to  Market  Square  became  a  five 
minute  auto  ride.  But,  to  see  what  we’ve 
missed,  or  what  we  may  come  to  again, 
the  story  of  getting  about  in  Rhode 
Island  must  go  back  to  the  beginning. 

Take  the  very  first  settler  in  what  is 
now  Rhode  Island  —  how  did  he  get  from 
place  to  place  in  these  parts?  In  1635, 
urged  by  a  desire  to  pursue  a  sequestered 
life  of  contemplation  and  study  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  good  reasons,  William  Black- 
stone  invested  his  small  capital  in  cattle, 
and  with  his  few  belongings,  including  his 
precious  books,  he  set  out  from  Boston 
into  the  wilderness  in  search  of  a  new  . 
home.  He  took  with  him  one  companion, 


named  Abbot,  from  whom  Abbot’s  Run  in 
Cumberland  takes  its  name.  This  little 
expedition  of  two  men,  and  a  few  head  of 
cattle,  including  a  bull,  followed  the  In¬ 
dian  trails  and  finally  came  to  a  place 
called  Wawepoonseag  by  the  Indians. 
There  a  settlement  was  established  in  a 
territory  without  a  single  white  inhabit¬ 
ant.  It  was  then  a  part  of  Rehoboth,  and 
is  now  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  Leg¬ 
end  has  it  that  Blackstone  rode  the  bull 
much  of  the  way.  According  to  Ernest 
Hemingway,  and  sundry  National  Geo¬ 
graphic  authors  a  bull  ride  could  be  a  little 
bit  on  the  rapid  side,  but  maybe  our  first 
settler’s  bull  was  a  trained  bull,  that  main¬ 
tained  an  ox-like  pace.  If  so,  the  first 
known  journey  by  the  first  white  man  who 
came  to  stay  in  what  is  now  Rhode  Island 
territory  probably  broke  no  speed  records 
even  in  those  days. 

Roger  Williams  came  here  on  foot,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  there's  no  record 
of  how  many  days  and  nights  he  spent  in 
travel  on  the  way  from  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  what  is  now  Warren,  Rhode 
Island,  on  his  historic  flight  into  the  wil¬ 
derness.  It  must  have  taken  him  at  least 
the  good  part  of  one  week,  if  not  more, 
and  all  the  other  founding  fathers  came 
the  same  way,  on  foot.  Not  much  time 
elapsed  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Providence  settlement,  in  1636,  before 
canoes  and  shallops  were  procured  for 
getting  places  around  the  head  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay  and  up  and  down  its  shores, 
but,  not  until  1652  do  we  find  the  record 
that  there  were  “  wild  and  uncouth  woods 
filled  with  frequented  ways  and  rivers 
overlaid  with  bridges  passable  for  both 
horse  and  foot.”  This  quotation  indi¬ 
cates  in  a  general  way  the  transition  that 
took  place  —  it  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
horses  became  of  steadily  increasing  im- 
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The  First  “Motor  Coach”  in  Providence — Broad  Street  to  Pawtuxet. 


portance  as  the  settlement  of  this  part  of 
the  country  proceeded  and  the  towns 
became  more  numerous  and  widely  sep¬ 
arated.  The  first  horses  were  landed  in 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  1629,  and  ap¬ 
parently  quite  a  few  years  passed  by  after 
the  founding  of  Providence  before  the 
relatively  poor  pioneers  on  these  shores 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  imported  mares 
and  stallions  to  lighten  the  toil  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  make  travel  speedier  and 
more  comfortable. 

The  age  of  horse  travel  in  America,  in 
Rhode  Island,  was  a  long  one.  It  lasted 
far  beyond  the  time  when  man  learned 
how  to  make  motive  power  help  with  his 
work,  propel  his  ships,  and  carry  him  and 
his  goods  over  the  land  at  rapid  speed. 
In  fact,  many  of  us  can  vividly  remember, 
the  twilight  and  the  virtual  sunset  of  the 
day  of  the  horse,  survivor  of  all  modes  of 
both  inter-  and  intra-urban  travel  until 
the  ultimate  appearance  of  the  horseless 
carriage. 

Until  just  about  one  hundred  years,  we 
should  say,  only  a  hundred  years  ago, 


when  the  steam  railroad  came  to  stay  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  speed  of  land  travel 
was  limited  to  the  swiftness  of  pace,  gait 
and  gallop,  and  horses  did  not  do  any  too 
much  running  or  galloping  on  long  or 
short  trips.  The  average  pace  of  travel 
in  the  nearly  two-century-long  days  of 
the  horse  might  more  accurately  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  just  “jogging  along."  From 
the  very  first  horse  that  nibbled  Rhode 
Island  grass  to  the  not-too-vaguely  re¬ 
called  Tom,  Jim,  Betsy,  and  Prince 
that  faithfully  hauled  the  milk  wagons 
and  Adams  Express  teams  around  the  city 
streets,  Rhode  Islanders  seemed  to  get 
along  fairly  well  with  just  jogging  along. 
They  rode  to  church  and  to  market  on 
horseback  and  in  buggies  and  carryalls; 
horse-drawn  drays  and  low-gears  did  the 
heavy  hauling;  and  there  was  a  time,  not 
so  very  long  ago,  when,  for  quick,  com¬ 
fortable  and  luxurious  about-town  trans¬ 
portation  there  was  nothing  finer  than  a 
two-seated  turnout  wheeling  along  behind 
a  pair  of  spanking  bays,  a  water-tight  top 
sporting  jiggling  fringe  and  a  full  set  of 
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Lower  Westminster  Street  in  1892.  Horses  at  Right  Are  Being  Shifted  for  the  Return  Trip  of 

the  Providence  and  Pawtucket  Car  Number  232. 


never-tight  storm  curtains  neatly  rolled 
up  under  the  front  seat  for  the  sudden 
shower  and  the  customary  argument  over 
what  section  went  where.  And  the  hacks, 
designed,  built  and  painted  for  funerals, 
but  easily  transformed  into  gay  chariots 
for  bride,  groom,  bridesmaid  and  best- 
man  (four  only)  with  a  few  white  ribbon 
streamers,  a  bow  tied  on  the  whip,  and  a 
rattly-banging  trail  of  tin  cans  and  old 
shoes  attached  to  the  rear  spring.  This 
does  sound  a  little  homesicky,  but  the 
real  days  of  horse  transportation  were  far 
beyond  the  memories  of  any  of  us,  they 
go  way  back  to  times  of  blasting  horns, 
whip  snapping,  shouting,  cursing,  rattling, 
jouncing,  swaying,  of  hens  scattering, 
mud  splattering,  dogs  scurrying,  and  folks 
waving  —  when  stagecoaching  was  in  its 
hey-day. 

Stagecoaching  began  here  in  Rhode 
Island  just  one  hundred  years  after  the 
founding  of  Providence,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  folks  did  not  get  about  in 
Rhode  Island  before  then  in  horse-drawn 


vehicles  for  hire.  1736  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  travel  in  and  out  of  the  colony  by 
stage-coach,  and  if  you  had  been  living, 
say  in  1767,  and  had  wanted  to  visit  your 
sick  aunt  or  rich  uncle  in  Boston,  you 
would  have  been  informed  at  the  tavern 
on  Market  Square,  or  at  the  public  house 
two  blocks  down  on  South  Main  Street 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Sabin’s  stagecoaches 
left  Providence  on  Tuesdays  and  came 
back  from  Boston  on  Thursdays.  Near 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  packets  docking 
and  sailing  from  Providence  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  stage-coaches;  increasing 
their  business  ten-fold.  Passengers  from 
Boston,  Worcester  and  Springfield  would 
come  to  Providence  and  proceed  by  water 
to  New  York.  Many  a  race  between  rival 
coach  lines  gave  a  zest  of  excitement  to 
this  form  of  travel.  Frequently  a  number 
of  them  would  arrive  in  Providence  at  the 
same  time  all  bound  for  the  same  boat. 
If  you  think  it  a  bit  exciting  around  the 
motor-coach  terminal  on  Fountain  Street 
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about  five  in  the  afternoon,  or  in  front  of 
Gibson’s  at  the  corner  of  Dorrance  and 
Westminster  Streets  at  evening  movie 
letout  time,  you  should  have  lived  when 
about  eight  four-horse,  top-heavy  stage¬ 
coaches  thundered  into  town,  lurching 
from  side  to  side,  bounding  over  the 
cobble  stones,  crammed  with  cramped 
passengers,  loaded  above  and  below  with 
bulky  baggage,  the  sweating  horses,  snort¬ 
ing  and  slipping,  the  showing  off  of  whip 
snapping  and  rein  yanking,  rival  coach¬ 
men  yelling  insults  at  each  other.  The 
nearest  thing  to  all  that  comes  out  of  vivid 
memories  of  the  horse-drawn  fire-engines, 
but  they  too  like  the  exciting  days  of 
travel  by  stage-coach  have  gone  the  way 
of  all  horse-flesh.  But,  who  knows,  we 
may  yet  go  out  to  the  old  garage  to  hitch 
up  a  late  model  mare  for  an  errand  to  the 
corner  store,  and,  someday,  down-town 
parking  places  may  have  good  need  of 
watering  troughs  and  hitching  posts.  And, 
a  no  highway  accident  day  may  yet  mean 
—  no  runaways  today. 

Going  back  again  —  the  railroad  came 
to  stay  in  Rhode  Island  in  1840,  and  al¬ 
though  the  stage-coach  lines  cut  rates 
and  offered  other  inducements  they  could 
not  compete  with  the  iron  horses  that  run 
on  smooth  rails.  A  few  minor  lines  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  sparsely  settled  districts 
not  reached  by  the  railroad.  They  called 


those  vehicles  “omnibuses,”  but  even 
the  omnibus  went  out  of  vogue  with  the 
advent  of  the  horse-car  lines  in  1863. 
Think  of  that,  the  advent  of  the  horse-car 
only  seventy-nine  years  ago.  Offhand, 
one  might  guess  that  we  have  had  electric 
powered  street-cars  for  at  least  that  long, 
but,  the  first  trolleys  in  Rhode  Island 
began  to  replace  the  horse-car  only  a  half 
century  ago. 

So,  one  can  see  that,  for  not  such  a  long 
time  have  we  been  tearing  about  at  forty 
miles  or  more,  to  visit  our  friends,  to  post 
our  letters,  buy  our  groceries  or  see  some¬ 
body  about  something.  Certainly  we  have 
changed  but  not  distances  —  it’s  no  farther 
between  places  within  and  without  Rhode 
Island  than  it  ever  has  been  —  just  a 
century  ago,  the  fastest  stage-coach  made 
the  trip  from  Providence  to  Boston  in 
four  hours  and  fifty  minutes.  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams  walked  here  from  Salem  in  the 
winter  of  1635-1636,  and,  he  once  piddled 
a  canoe  from  Providence  to  Newport  to 
debate  George  Fox  the  Quaker.  It  took 
President  George  Washington  seven  hours 
to  sail  from  Newport  to  Providence  in 
1790,  and  a  whole  day  to  get  here  from 
Boston  on  horseback  in  1776.  Getting 
about  has  not  always  been  so  fast  as  it  has 
been  for  us,  —  but,  some  very  important 
people  in  these  parts  seemed  to  have  been 
able  to  get  there  and  back. 


CRIME  SHOULD  NOT  PAY 


Crime  may  not  pay,  in  the  long  run,  but 
law-breaking  all  the  way  from  petty 
larceny  to  murder  constitutes  a  constant 
threat  to  peace  and  order,  and  to  the  peace 
of  mind  of  the  great  majority  of  the  citi¬ 
zens.  The  inexorability  of  “murder  will 
out”  and  of  “crimes  eventually  catch  up 
with  the  perpetrators”  is  of  little  comfort 
when  “Peeping  Toms”  are  about  their 
depraved  business;  when  armed  thieves 
successfully  elude  detection  after  weeks  of 
nightly  holdups  and  robberies;  when  we 
seem  to  be  passing  through  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  a  “wave  of  violence  and 
crime.”  Despite  good  intentions  expressed 
in  public  support  of  various  character¬ 


building  endeavors,  and  after  three  cen¬ 
turies  of  faith  in  the  corrective  powers  of 
education  and  spiritual  guidance,  we  still 
must  rely  upon  law  enforcement  author¬ 
ities  for  the  protection  of  our  life  and 
property. 

We  are  yet  a  long  way  from  any  reliable 
honor  system  in  human  relationships. 
The  threat  of  apprehension  and  the  fear  of 
punishment  still  remain  the  most  effective 
deterrents  to  law  violation.  And,  though 
it  may  be  somewhat  disillusioning,  if  not 
discouraging,  relative  human  behavior  in 
any  given  unit  of  society  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  efficiency  of  its  law  enforce¬ 
ment. 
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If,  for  example,  it  is  believed  by  some 
that  the  City  of  Providence,  in  1944,  ex¬ 
perienced  a  crime  wave,  featured  by  more 
violations  and  less  arrests  and  convictions, 
it  may  be  that  abnormal  conditions  caused 
reduced  efficiency  of  its  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  that  higher  rewards  in 
other  fields  of  endeavor  lured  able  and 
efficient  veterans  away  from  the  law  and 
order  profession;  it  may  be  that  these 
abnormal  conditions  demanded  a  larger 
force,  rather  than  a  smaller,  despite  the 
difficulties  of  recruiting  new  members. 
However,  in  war  times  and  in  peace  times, 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  State, 
has  always  been  a  major  problem  for 
organized  society.  Thieves,  murderers, 
ruffians,  counterfeiters,  and  every  other 
kind  and  character  of  lawbreaker  have 
been  with  us  from  the  very  beginning,  and 
it  is  only  when  their  deeds  grow  out  of 
proportion  that  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  efficiency  of  our  main  defense  against 
crime  of  all  degrees  —  the  police. 

Perhaps  the  life  of  a  police  officer  might 
be  made  more  enticing,  his  duties  less 
burdensome,  if  we  returned  some  of  the 
old  measures  of  punishment  which  our 
forefathers  practised  upon  those  who 
failed  to  walk  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  of  good  behavior  in  human  society. 
Perhaps  not,  but  then,  it  might  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  look  back  at  some  of  the  older 
methods  used  long  before  the  days  of 
heart-to-heart  talks,  suspended  sentences, 
paroles,  and  reforming  institutions. 

The  early  criminal  code  of  Rhode  Island 
was  comparatively  mild,  although  it  grew 
more  severe  in  the  course  of  time,  as  the 
first  settlements  became  less  secluded,  and 
strangers,  with  their  pet  vices,  came  here 
to  enjoy  freedom,  not  necessarily  religious 
freedom. 

Throughout  the  entire  history  of  Rhode 
Island,  human  life  has  always  been  held  in 
sanctity.  The  pillory,  cropping,  branding, 
and  whipping,  however,  were  in  use  here 
long  after  being  discarded  by  neighboring 
Commonwealths,  and  the  agitation  for 
some  more  humane  method  of  dealing 
with  criminals  was  carried  on  for  years 
before  the  legislature  was  reconciled  to  a 
radical  change  in  the  laws. 

The  early  punishments  were  inflicted 


for  seemingly  slight  misdeeds;  many  of 
them  were  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
man  who  violated  the  sanctity  of  another’s 
family  was  whipped  for  the  first  offense, 
through  two  towns;  for  the  second  offense, 
through  every  town  in  the  State.  As  no 
provision  was  made  for  the  third  offense, 
it  is  presumed  that,  by  then,  the  offender 
had  reformed,  or  moved  to  greener  pas¬ 
tures.  A  “notorious  and  accustomed 
swearer  and  curser  ”  was  admonished  by  a 
magistrate  for  the  first  offense,  and  put  in 
the  stocks  for  the  second,  or  fined  five 
shillings.  Counterfeiting  was  punished 
by  the  pillory,  cropping  of  both  ears,  and 
branding  the  cheek  with  the  letter  C, 
besides  imprisonment  for  six  years,  or  a 
fine  not  exceeding  four  thousand  dol¬ 
lars. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  pillory,  it  is  best 
described  as  a  wooden  frame  in  the  shape 
of  the  letter  T.  The  offender’s  head  and 
hands  were  locked  into  the  frame,  usually 
erected  in  some  public  place,  for  all  to 
behold,  and  for  small  boys  to  use  as  a 
target  for  stones  and  other  missiles. 
Nothing  in  the  old  records  contains  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  one  who  usually  performed  the 
hideous  operation  of  ear  cropping,  but  it 
was  practised  right  here  in  Providence, 
by  some  official  ear  chopper,  and  upon 
several  whose  privately-engraved  five 
pound  notes  were  not  quite  perfect.  The 
branding  business  sounds  a  bit  gruesome, 
too,  but  not  so  horrific  as  the  ears  on  the 
chopping  block. 

For  many  years  during  the  Colonial 
period,  beginning  with  1718,  the  thief  was 
not  only  compelled  to  restore  fourfold  to 
the  victim  and  fourfold  to  the  colony, 
besides  being  whipped,  but  was  sold  into 
slavery  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years,  to  pay  the  costs.  The  sale  of  a  cash 
drawer  robber,  a  sneak  thief,  or  a  high¬ 
wayman,  was  advertised  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  as  we  now  offer  to  sell  a  cow,  an 
auto,  or  a  skiff.  Our  ancestors  appear  to 
have  been  most  practical  in  their  dealings 
with  the  light-fingered  kind. 

Up  to  1838,  not  much  over  a  century 
ago,  a  bigamist  would  be  compelled  to 
sit  on  the  gallows  with  a  rope  around  his 
neck,  and  the  more  one  thinks  about  it, 
there  was  something  rather  symbolical 
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The  Police  Force  of  Providence  in  Front  of  the  Old  Central  Police  Station,  Canal  Street,  in 

the  Late  Sixties. 


about  that  unique  form  of  punishment 
for  wholesale  matrimony. 

By  the  digest  of  1822,  the  burning  of  a 
house  was  made  punishable  by  fine,  im¬ 
prisonment,  the  pillory,  ear  cropping,  and 
branding. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  believe,  the  grand¬ 
parents,  or  at  least  the  great-grandparents 
of  a  person  who  has  now  reached  middle- 
age,  undoubtedly  remembered  seeing  on 
the  public  streets  of  Providence,  men 
stripped  to  the  waist,  tied  to  a  post,  and 
an  executioner  checkering  their  backs 
with  stripes,  from  which  blood  flowed  at 
every  blow. 

But,  such  scenes,  and  such  practices 
gradually  came  to  an  end  as  facilities  for 
confining  prisoners  were  provided  and 
constantly  expanded,  and  that  change  can 
be  dated  just  about  a  century  ago.  Before 
the  days  of  county  jails,  and  a  state 
prison,  the  cruel  penalties  inflicted  upon 
criminals  had  two  objects;  one,  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  an  offender  without  the  public 
expense  of  maintaining  him  for  a  long 
period  in  jail;  and  the  other,  to  warn  the 
public  against  those  convicted  of  heinous 
crimes  by  marking  them  in  a  way  that 
could  be  readily  recognized.  If  our  rate 
of  crime  continues  to  increase  rather  than 
to  decrease,  and  if  we  find  it  necessary  to 
keep  on  enlarging  our  houses  of  correc¬ 
tion,  as  we  like  to  call  them,  it  may  be  that 
our  great-grandparents  were  wiser  than 
they  were  cruel. 

Fortunately,  local  history  does  not 
reveal  many  cases  of  treason,  but,  the 


records  do  contain  references  to  one  cele¬ 
brated  case,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention.  David  MacLane  came  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  from  the  vicinity  of  Franklin, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  established  in 
business  for  a  number  of  years  somewhere 
along  North  or  South  Main  Streets.  Fail¬ 
ing  in  his  enterprise,  and  unable  to  make 
satisfactory  adjustments  with  his  credi¬ 
tors,  he  left  town  suddenly.  In  1797,  he 
was  arrested  at  Quebec,  Canada,  on  an 
accusation  of  treason,  and  his  trial  took 
place  in  July  of  that  year.  He  was  accused 
of  conspiracy  “to  compass  the  death  of 
the  King”  and  to  seize  the  City  of  Quebec. 
The  chief  witness  against  him  was  one 
John  Black,  a  ship  carpenter,  who  swore 
that  MacLane  had  confided  to  him  a  plot 
to  arm  five  hundred  men  with  pikes 
seven  or  eight  feet  long,  drug  the  troops  of 
the  garrison  with  laudanum,  and  seize  the 
City  of  Quebec,  in  behalf  of  the  French 
government;  also,  that  MacLane,  who 
entered  Canada  under  the  name  of  Jacob 
Felt,  had  exhibited  a  letter  of  recommen¬ 
dation  from  the  French  minister  to  the 
United  States.  Other  evidence  of  a  similar 
nature  was  given,  but  not  a  particle  to 
show  that  there  was  any  conspiracy,  or 
that  the  suggestions  were  other  than 
fancies  of  an  enthusiastic,  if  not  disordered 
imagination. 

Much  of  the  testimony  had  to  do  with  a 
conversation  held  in  Vermont,  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  But,  the 
Chief  Justice,  by  the  name  of  Osgood,  was 
determined  to  convict,  and  the  Jury 
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selected  was  composed  of  English  inhabit¬ 
ants  only.  David  MacLane  from  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  defending  himself  at  the  trial, 
revealed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  more  than 
average  intelligence,  and  incidentally, 
he  pretty  well  proved  that  his  letter  from 
the  French  minister  was  for  use  in  France 
where  his  wife,  who  had  relatives  in 
Newport,  was  entitled  to  some  property. 

In  the  end,  he  was  convicted  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  barbarous  penalty  for  trea¬ 
son.  At  that  time,  if  the  convicted  were 
a  man,  he  was  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution  and  there  hanged  by 
the  neck  until  dead.  Then  his  head  was 
severed  from  the  body,  and  the  body 
divided  into  four  quarters,  the  head  and 
quarters  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown.  If  the  convicted  happened  to  be  a 
woman,  she  was  burned  alive. 

David,  who  once  ran  a  store  of  some 
kind  along  South  or  North  Main  Streets 


in  Providence,  went  to  the  scaffold  calmly 
in  Quebec,  not  so  many,  many  years  ago, 
and  the  horrible  decree  was  duly  carried 
out  save  that  the  victim  was  undoubtedly 
dead  before  the  executioner  began  the 
work  of  mutilation,  and,  that  instead  of 
dividing  the  body,  incisions  were  made 
marking  where  the  division  should  have 
been  according  to  thelaw.  David  MacLane 
was  the  last  person  subjected,  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Dominions,  to  the  ancient  and  bar¬ 
barous  English  penalty  for  treason. 

We  still  have  all  of  the  same  old  crimes, 
although  we  deal  with  such  in  what  we 
believe  to  be  more  humane  fashion,  for 
we  like  to  believe  that  the  gates  of  mercy 
and  repentance  should  never  be  closed  by 
any  legislative  act. 

However,  common  sense  tells  us  that  for 
the  common  good  and  the  safety  of  life 
and  property,  we  must  have  laws,  and  the 
laws  must  be  enforced. 


THE  BLUE  POINTERS 


Present-day  Providence  has  been  singu¬ 
larly  free  from  the  widely  publicized 
social  problem  known  as  a  “gang,”  al¬ 
though  many  large  communities  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  been  compelled  to 
adopt  stringent  measures  in  an  effort  to 
curb  the  anti-social  activities  of  those  who 
organize  themselves  into  secret  bands  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  lives  of  crime  and 
violence.  The  gang  problem  is  not  a  new 
one  in  this  country,  although  previous 
generations  seemed  to  have  had  much  more 
success  in  protecting  honest  citizens  from 
harm  and  annoyance  wherever  criminals 
or  just  plain  hoodlums  carried  on  their 
under-cover  law-breaking.  Perhaps  that 
was  true  because  former  gangs  openly  in¬ 
dulged  in  mischief  and  petty  depredations 
and  did  not  often  go  to  the  extent  of  mur¬ 
der  and  wholesale  robbery.  The  old  gangs 
were  generally  neighborhood  groups  that 
confined  their  warfare  to  feuds  with  rival 
gangs,  and  organized  society  was  not  often 
involved  unless  the  bloody  battle-ground 
happened  to  be  located,  for  the  moment, 
in  some  law-abiding,  peace-loving  section 
of  a  town  or  city.  Then  windows,  store 


fronts,  gardens,  street  lights  and  innocent 
bystanders  that  happened  to  be  in  the 
range  of  brickbats,  clubs,  rocks  and  de¬ 
cayed  fruit  became  casualties  of  the  fray, 
and  the  free-for-all  would  rage  on  until 
the  sheriff  or  the  town  constable  could 
muster  enough  help  to  stem  the  tide  of 
battle  and  drag  a  few  of  the  ringleaders 
away  to  the  lock-up.  Of  course,  the  battle 
would  be  renewed  a  day  or  so  later  in  some 
other  section  of  the  community,  and  the 
palm  of  victory  would  alternate  between 
the  “Northenders”  and  the  “Fox  Point¬ 
ers,”  or  between  the  “Dogtowners”  and 
the  “Pike  Tigers.” 

Many  generations  ago,  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  race  of  beings  used  to  reside  some¬ 
where  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Town  of 
Providence.  They  were  called  Blue 
Pointers,  and,  isolated  as  they  were,  their 
habits,  manners  and  customs  varied  very 
materially  from  those  of  their  neighbors, 
the  Up-Streeters,  the  Up-Towners,  the 
Down-Towners,  the  Ship-Streeters,  and 
the  LTp-Hillers.  The  older  Blue  Pointers 
were,  with  few  exceptions,  honest  and  in- 
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dustrious  folks  engaged  mostly  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  trades.  From  the  days  of  Roger 
Williams  they  had  intermarried  closely 
and  the  blood  that  flowed  through  their 
veins  was  so  happily  mixed  that  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  whether  they  were,  or  were 
not,  all  brothers,  and  all  cousins.  The 
children  were  a  ruddy,  plump-faced,  rag¬ 
ged  and  dirty  set  of  ignorant  urchins; 
and,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
Blue  Pointers  to  wear  hats,  they  usually 
went  bareheaded,  and  as  result  of  being 
thus  exposed,  the  flaxen  locks  which  at 
first  covered  their  homely  skulls,  in  a  little 
while,  assumed  a  light  blue  color,  from 
which  circumstances  they  were  referred  to 
by  the  descriptive  title. 

Their  travels  were  confined  to  Cow-pen 
Point,  old  Will  Field’s  orchard,  Brown’s 
Woods  and  the  Bog  Meadows,  though  on 
certain  occasions  such  as  Muster  Day  and 
Commencement  Day  they  would  venture 
farther  into  civilization  much  to  the  terror 
of  law-abiding  citizens.  Sometimes  they 
would  journey  as  far  as  the  town  pumps, 
or  the  bridge;  but  since  they  generally  re¬ 
ceived  bloody  noses  and  sound  drubbings 
administered  by  their  eternal  foes,  the 
Up-Streeters,  before  they  returned,  these 
excursions  were  undertaken  with  extreme 
caution,  and  only  after  a  calm  and  deliber¬ 
ate  consultation  among  the  leaders  of  the 
blue-headed  population.  But  if  the  Blue 
Pointers  had  to  contend  with  their  vindic¬ 
tive  foes,  they  also  had  their  times  of  re¬ 
taliation,  for  woe  unto  the  Down-Towner 
or  Up-Street er  who  happened  to  wander 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Blue  Point¬ 
ers’  dominions.  The  moment  he  entered 
their  border,  he  was  quickly  recognized, 
and  if  he  did  not  make  his  escape  before 
heavy  hands  were  laid  upon  him,  hard  was 
his  fate,  and  great  was  the  distress  he  must 
endure.  As  the  Blue  Pointers  were  bound 
together  by  a  sacred  league  they  could,  at 
any  moment,  give  a  signal  that  would 
summon  the  entire  gang,  and  when  an  out¬ 
sider  was  found  among  them  the  war  cry 
was  sounded  without  delay.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate  interloper  was  doomed  to  submit  to 
all  manner  of  insult,  followed  by  a  severe 
thrashing,  and  a  forceful  and  physical 
ejection  out  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  maxim  among  the  Blue  Pointers 
to  act  on  the  defensive  only,  hence  they 


rarely  attempted  to  invade  the  dominions 
of  their  foes  —  the  Up-Streeters.  Whether 
they  adhered  to  this  maxim  from  coward¬ 
ice  or  from  principle,  was  never  decided, 
but  it  was  certain  they  were  never  pro¬ 
verbial  for  their  chivalry  or  their  bravery. 
On  the  contrary  they  were  known  to  be  a 
cowardly  set  of  bipeds,  who  never  fought 
unless  the  opponents  would  agree  to  meet 
them  “up  by  our  house”  or  “down  to 
Uncle  Joe  Eddy’s,”  or  at  some  other  place 
where  they  knew  they  would  be  enabled 
to  collect  additional  force,  and  thereby 
insure  victory. 

If  some  stranger  in  town  from  Newport, 
New  London  or  Boston  happened  to  enter 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Blue  Pointers 
he  would  be  approached  by  the  gang  and 
told  that  he  was  in  for  a  hiding.  Though 
they  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  him  before 
they  would  very  civilly  knock  him  down 
and  proceed  to  jump  on  him.  This  done 
—  and  it  was  always  done  very  civilly  — 
they  considered  themselves  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  an  inviolable  intimacy  for 
life  resulted  as  a  sequel  to  the  impressive 
introduction.  The  “Head  Devils”  of  the 
Blue  Pointers,  as  they  were  called,  were 
lads  of  singular  dispositions,  fanatically 
loyal  to  the  tenets  of  their  unscrupulous 
legions.  Nothing  was  so  repulsive  to  their 
eyes  as  a  decent,  clean  youth,  attired  in  a 
suit  of  new  clothes  and  well-blacked  shoes. 
The  boy  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
a  new  jacket  and  a  pair  of  new  trousers 
was  looked  upon  with  abhorrence,  and 
hard  was  his  fate  if,  on  a  Sunday,  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  caught  by  his  contemporaries, 
decorated  with  new  vestments.  He  was 
frowned  upon  as  a  proud  young  rascal, 
and  the  Head  Devils  would  contrive  some 
means  to  get  him  behind  a  nearby  ware¬ 
house,  or  under  some  vessel  on  the  stocks 
in  the  shipyard,  and  there  punish  him  for 
daring  to  wear  new  clothes.  Once  the  new 
clothes  had  been  properly  and  completely 
ruined  he  was  again  considered  a  good 
Blue  Pointer  and  returned  to  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  clan. 

It  was  rule  with  the  Blue  Pointers  never 
to  call  anyone  by  his  right  name;  —  Bill 
Jones  was  known  by  the  name  of  Old 
Pepper  Jones.  Elisha  Warner  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  name  of  Washa-Lala;  Peleg 
Peckham  was  Pudler  Pooh;  Hay  Simmons 
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was  Stringbean  Chub;  Joseph  Manchester 
was  Old  Tud;  Thomas  Cranston  was  Old 
Crannyhorn;  William  Tallman  was  Old 
Tolly-wolly,  and  William  Salisbury  was 
Uncle  Pardon’s  White-Eyed  Devil.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  nicknames  were  given  — 
and  they  were  so  descriptive  and  so  fully 
recognized,  that  but  few  boys  answered 
when  addressed  by  their  proper  names. 
The  Blue  Pointers  gave  the  school-masters 
plenty  of  grief.  The  school  room  offered 
many  temptations  to  these  lawless  rogues 
who  were  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
their  industry  or  for  any  other  good  qual¬ 
ity.  The  birch  rod  and  the  ruler  were  laid 
heavily  and  often  upon  hands  and  backs, 
and  many  an  old  master  of  the  class  room 
boasted  of  his  occasional  triumphs  over 
these  unbreakable  blueheaded  colts  who 
thought  little  of  books  and  much  less  of 
behaving. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Blue  Pointers 
were  a  singular  race  of  beings  since  they 
held  their  property  practically  in  common. 
Dwelling  as  they  did  in  close  communion, 
each  one  made  free  use  of  the  property  of 
others,  and  the  bake  kettle  that  fried  eels 
for  Aunt  Dolly,  roasted  coffee  for  Uncle 
Eph,  baked  beans  for  Joe  Pratt  and  stewed 
greens  for  old  Lem  Sumner.  The  Blue 
Pointers  once  took  into  their  heads  to  have 
a  headquarters  of  their  own,  a  sort  of 
lodge  room  or  secret  temple  where  they 
could  repair  for  social  activities  and  where 
their  foes  could  not  disturb  them.  The 


“Hut”  ’  as  it  was  called  was  finally  erected 
and  here  they  would  gather  at  night  and 
sing  songs,  drink  eggnog  and  eat  roasted 
potatoes.  To  supply  themselves  with  the 
necessary  essentials  for  these  feasts  nearby 
barnyards  were  laid  under  contribution, 
and  all  of  the  hen-roosts  in  the  vicinity 
suffered  whenever  a  foraging  party  set 
out  for  the  evening's  supply.  One  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  as  the  Blue  Pointers  gathered  for 
a  feast  in  the  “Hut"  a  phalanx  of  Down- 
Towners  crossed  the  river  on  the  ice,  made 
a  quick  sally,  obtained  possession  of  the 
out-posts,  soon  gained  ascendancy  over 
the  celebrators,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
pillaged  their  temple.  From  that  day  the 
Blue  Pointers  swore  eternal  hatred  for  the 
Down-Towners,  and  unlucky  was  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  happened  to  stray  within 
the  boundaries  of  their  premises.  The  war 
carried  on  after  that  by  the  blue-haired 
clan  and  their  foes  raged  with  unmitigated 
ferocity  until  one  or  the  other,  or  perhaps 
both  gangs,  were  destroyed  in  the  fury  of 
prolonged  battle. 

Needless  to  say  the  Blue  Pointers  were 
gradually  heard  of  no  more.  Some  mi¬ 
grated  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
some  probably  “went  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships.”  A  new  race  of  people  populated 
the  same  dominions  and  soon  were  for¬ 
gotten  the  days  when  the  Blue  Pointers 
strutted  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and 
shone  forth  in  the  dazzling  lustre  of  their 
original  pride  and  glory. 


FIRST  LIGHT  INFANTRY 


One  of  the  most  widely-known  groups 
ever  organized  in  the  interests  of  gen¬ 
uine  patriotism,  a  body  famous  for  its 
hospitality  and  for  its  enviable  roster  of 
prominent  Rhode  Island  citizens  as  mem¬ 
bers,  is  the  First  Light  Infantry  which  was 
formed  in  Providence  considerably  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Strangely  enough, 
this  colorful  unit  in  the  Militia  of  the  state 
was  an  outgrowth  of  a  local  debating  so¬ 
ciety  that  held  periodical  meetings  in  a 
room  somewhere  on  lower  Westminster 
Street.  What  it  was  that  turned  the 
youthful  club  members  from  argumenta¬ 


tion  and  logic  to  inspections  and  drills  will 
never  be  known,  for  no  record  exists  of  the 
proceedings  that  brought  about  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  first  military  company. 
However,  complete  records  of  the  early 
days  of  the  First  Light  Infantry  have  been 
preserved,  and  a  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  activities  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present  is  today  available  because  of  the 
zeal  of  many  past  officers  and  of  others 
who  appreciated  the  priceless  value  of 
accurate  and  interesting  historical  data. 

The  debaters  became  soldiers  when  a 
paper  was  drawn  up  in  the  year  1818  and 
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signed  by  forty-six  men  at  a  meeting  on 
the  24th  day  of  March.  This  paper  was 
worded  as  follows:  “The  undersigned 
being  desirous  of  instituting  a  company  of 
Light  Infantry  to  be  attached  to  the  2nd 
Regiment  of  the  2nd  Brigade  of  the  Militia 
of  Rhode  Island  subject  to  the  command 
of  the  Colonel  of  said  Regiment,  but  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  law  which  requires  ‘That 
every  free  able-bodied  male  from  the  ages 
of  18  to  45  shall  do  duty  in  the  district  to 
which  he  may  belong’  provided  he  do 
duty  in  this  company,  have  set  their  names 
to  this  paper  for  that  purpose.  When 
forty  subscribers  or  more  shall  have  af¬ 
fixed  to  this  paper  a  meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  called  to  fix  on  an  appropriate 
name  by  which  they  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished,  appoint  officers,  choose  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  frame  a  constitution  and  form  a 
Charter  embracing  the  above  and  such 
other  privileges  as  may  be  deemed  ex¬ 
pedient  to  transact  what  business  may  at 
that  time  come  before  and  be  for  the  good 
of  said  company.” 

At  this  first  meeting  Nehemiah  S. 
Draper  acted  as  chairman,  committees 
were  appointed  to  prepare  various  pro¬ 
posals  to  be  acted  upon  later,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  James  W.  Mitchell  be  re¬ 
quested  to  notify  the  members  when  it 
was  thought  proper  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  body.  The  following  month  a  meeting 
was  called  and  Mr.  Draper  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  when  he  declined  the 
honor  of  serving  the  organization  as  its 
first  commander.  Job  Angell  was  elected 
captain,  Stephen  K.  Rathbone,  first  lieu¬ 
tenant;  John  Padelford,  second  lieutenant, 
and  John  Hartshorn,  ensign.  At  a  special 
meeting  earlier  in  the  same  month  the 
Company  adopted  a  distinctive  uniform 
and,  from  an  historical  standpoint,  the 
recorded  description  of  this  equipment  is 
interesting  to  review:  “Round  hat,  with 
full  silk  cockade,  to  the  center  of  which 
shall  be  attached  a  small  white  eagle.  Blue 
cloth  coat,  white  Bell  buttons,  the  number 
same  as  commonly  worn,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  one  to  each  fold  behind,  between 
the  upper  and  lower  buttons.  White  Jean 
Pantaloons  or  Overhalls,  with  boots  under 
the  same.  White  vest.  Black  silk  cravat. 
White  belt  to  clasp  around  the  Body  to 
which  shall  be  affixed  black  cartridge  box 


and  bayonet  scabbard,  and  as  it  will  be 
necessary  in  obtaining  a  Charter  that 
Knapsacks  and  Cantines  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  we  have  thought  proper  to  propose 
that  said  Knapsacks  be  red;  on  back  of 
which  shall  be  painted  with  black  the  in¬ 
itials  of  the  name  of  this  Company,  with 
the  number  of  the  Knapsack.  Cantines 
with  number  only.  In  selecting  the  above 
we  have  consulted  not  only  our  own  opin¬ 
ions,  but  those  of  military  men.  It  has  not 
been  proposed  for  a  showy  and  dazzling 
appearance,  but  for  its  true  military  style 
and  neatness,  in  which  we  are  confident 
the  above  cannot  be  surpassed." 

Later,  the  official  name  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  “First  Light  Infantry  Company  in 
the  Second  Regiment  of  Militia”  was 
selected;  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  and  by-laws  were  adopted. 
We  of  the  present  can  believe  that  those 
who  founded  this  patriotic  military  Com¬ 
pany  were  men  of  serious  thought  and 
purpose  when  we  look  back  upon  the  last 
clause  of  the  by-laws  which  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “And  as  this  Company  have  asso¬ 
ciated,  not  for  the  purpose  of  parade  or 
ostentation,  but  to  form  a  corps  at  all 
times  prepared  to  resist  sudden  invasion, 
and  repel  internal  commotion,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  every  member  will  hold  him¬ 
self  ready  at  a  moment’s  warning;  and 
whenever  ordered,  that  he  will  instantly 
repair  to  the  rendezvous  appointed  by 
the  Commanding  Officer,  with  a  heart 
resolved  to  support,  at  all  hazards,  his 
country’s  rights,  and  the  government 
which  protects  him;  and  unless  com¬ 
manded,  he  NEVER  will  quit  his  stand¬ 
ard,  unless  forced  from  it  by  an  honorable 
death." 

The  first  drill  was  held  on  May  13, 
1818,  and  for  the  first  six  years  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Company  were  held  at  the 
Court  House,  at  the  Town  House,  and  at 
times  in  the  school  room  of  Samuel  P. 
Bullard,  clerk  of  the  Company.  The 
members  first  paraded  as  a  body  on  July 
4th  and  the  following  September  the  Com¬ 
pany  acted  as  escort  to  the  graduates  of 
Brown  University  at  the  Commencement 
exercises,  establishing  a  custom  which  was 
continued  for  many  years.  Before  the 
days  of  railroad  transportation  travel 
through  and  to  Rhode  Island  was  by  stage 
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coach  and  by  packet.  Whenever  a  mili¬ 
tary  organization  from  outside  the  state 
passed  through  Providence  it  became  the 
custom  for  the  First  Light  Infantry  to 
meet  the  visitors  at  the  border  of  the  town 
and  entertain  them  until  departure.  On 
August  20,  1821,  the  cadets  from  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  were 
received  in  this  manner,  and  the  Infantry 
soon  became  famous  for  its  hospitality. 

Thereafter,  this  loyal  and  well-trained 
body  of  patriots  enjoyed  a  career  of 
growth  and  interesting  activities.  Trips 
were  made  to  other  towns  and  cities  to 
take  part  in  parades  and  important  exer¬ 
cises;  the  Company  always  took  a  leading 
part  in  local  celebrations  of  the  birthday 
of  George  Washington;  and,  in  August, 
1824,  the  members  marched  to  Olney- 
ville  to  escort  General  Lafayette  to  the 
Court  House  in  Providence  where  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  French  nobleman  was  given 
a  reception  in  keeping  with  Rhode  Island’s 
devotion  to  him.  The  first  armory,  located 
on  Benefit  Street  near  Meeting,  was  not 
very  pretentious  but  it  served  for  drilling 
and  meetings  until  1839.  When  we  see  the 
First  Light  Infantry  and  other  similar 
uniformed  commands  on  parade  in  this 
day  and  age  we  are  apt  to  wonder  how 
soldiers  equipped  with  such  colorful  and 
ornamental  trappings  could  ever  be  of  any 
value  in  actual  combat.  Children  raise 
the  same  question  when  they  see  pictures 
of  Hessian  soldiers  with  their  tall,  top- 
heavy  headgear,  and  Colonial  fighters 
usually  shown  wearing  wigs  in  battle. 
Perhaps  simpler,  lighter  uniforms  were 
worn  in  action  displacing  the  resplendent 
accoutrements  of  full  dress  which  the  In¬ 
fantry  and  other  companies  today  wear  on 
parade  displaying  the  glory  and  glamour 
of  the  early  days.  At  any  rate  the  First 
Light  Infantry  did  see  action  as  a  unit 
just  about  a  century  ago  and  this  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  in  Providence  during 
what  is  known  in  history  as  “The  Olney 
Street  Riot.”  Called  by  Governor  Arnold 
to  help  quell  a  riot  in  the  north  section  of 
the  Town,  the  Company  made  several 


expeditions  to  disperse  the  ruffians  who 
were  demolishing  houses  and  destroying 
property.  The  final  expedition  ended  in 
bloodshed  after  Captain  Shaw  had  been 
ordered  by  the  sheriff  to  open  fire  upon 
the  rioters  —  four  of  them  were  killed  and 
two  score  of  the  Infantrymen  were  injured 
by  stones  and  other  missiles. 

Records  of  the  Company  disclose  facts 
concerning  the  part  taken  during  the  fa¬ 
mous  Dorr  War  in  Rhode  Island,  and  each 
year  found  the  organization  participating 
in  many  varied  activities  that  must  have 
been  entertaining  for  the  members  and 
most  fascinating  for  the  youth  of  the 
Town.  At  the  first  call  for  troops  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  two  companies  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  men  were  recruited 
from  the  Infantry  and  became  known  as 
companies  C  and  D,  1st  Regiment  Rhode 
Island  Detached  Militia.  This  Regiment 
saw  three  months’  service  in  the  field,  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  three  companies  of  the  Infantry, 
which  became  a  Regiment  in  1872, 
marched  in  a  body  to  the  recruiting 
offices  and  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of 
infantry  which  the  War  Department  had 
directed  Rhode  Island  to  furnish.  After 
eleven  months  of  service  in  reserve,  the 
Rhode  Island  troops  were  mustered  out 
at  Camp  Fornance,  Columbia,  South 
Carolina.  During  the  World  War,  the 
First  Light  Infantry  was  recruited  up  to 
a  strength  of  five  hundred  men,  these 
companies  with  other  Chartered  Com¬ 
mands  in  the  State  taking  place  of  the 
National  Guard  as  a  home  protective 
force. 

The  record  of  the  First  Light  Infantry 
is  a  glorious  one  —  for  it  has  always  been 
the  medium  of  expression  for  genuine 
American  loyalty  and  enthusiastic  pa¬ 
triotic  fervor.  Young  men  who  cherish 
the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  and 
State  were  founded  have  found  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Infantry  and  in  other  Chartered 
Commands  an  enjoyable  and  inspiring 
experience. 
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THE  YEAR  1819 


Since  most  of  the  commercial  activity  of 
Providence  in  1819  centered  around 
the  old  Market  House,  and  up  and  down 
the  original  Towne  Street,  or,  as  we  now 
call  the  highway,  North  and  South  Main 
Streets,  it  was  quite  proper  that  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Institution  for  Savings  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  center  of  the  town’s  busi¬ 
ness  district.  Less  than  a  goodly  stone’s 
throw  from  the  Market  House,  in  the  old 
Providence  Bank  building,  located  at  what 
is  now  50  South  Main  Street  (the  struc¬ 
ture,  still  standing,  was  once  the  home  of 
Thomas  P.  Ives  or  Thomas  Poynton  Ives), 
the  people  of  Providence  and  vicinity  had 
their  first  opportunity  to  deposit  money 
in  a  savings  bank  on  November  20,  1819, 
although  banking  hours  in  the  beginning 
were  strictly  limited,  for  the  published 
notice  in  the  press  of  that  very  day  an¬ 
nounced  that  “deposits  would  be  received 
from  half  past  twelve  till  two  o'clock,”  and 
that  “each  person  who  makes  a  deposit 
will  receive  a  Book  containing  the  Charter, 
By-Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion.”  Old  records  of  the  bank  reveal 
that  the  first  day’s  operations  resulted  in 
a  total  deposit  of  $1,014,  represented  by 
twenty-seven  accounts,  one  of  which  has 
remained  open  until  this  time. 

But,  what  was  Providence  like  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  years  ago  when  this 
successful  experiment  in  mutual  savings 
was  first  undertaken  in  a  community  that 
then  had  a  population  of  about  10,000? 

The  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  marked  many  vital  developments  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Providence. 
It  had  already  gained  recognition  and 
fame  as  a  great  shipping  port,  and  pros¬ 
perous  merchants  had  built  beautiful 
mansions  for  themselves  near  the  heart  of 
the  town,  many  of  them  along  Benefit 
Street  and  on  the  hill  to  the  east.  By  the 
year  1819,  the  community  was  definitely 
on  a  firm  foundation,  physically,  commer¬ 
cially,  and  financially,  although  it  had 
suffered  two  serious  setbacks,  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  Great  Gale  of  1815.  The 
locally  unpopular  war  with  England  had 
caused  a  temporary  lull  in  shipping  and 


brought  heavy  losses  to  some  merchants. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  many 
alert  and  enterprising  shipowners  avoided 
wartime  reverses  by  engaging  very  actively 
and  enthusiastically  in  the  profitable  pro¬ 
fession  of  privateering. 
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mtogv  .Many  fmg-J  and  irtdi>xin<.ix  ixrvm*  b*\e  D»*  l«y  *nv*ll  x«o>x,  whfcti  0*cy  imooiW 
^  *  trUft  ■»  M,W«>  v,  or  It.  ..Id  •  whose  K  nj.  ihrr  I...  J 

\  (4*te<l  it.  hot*  lost  tKe  »h»>i*  ;  or  il  th<*  ha'«  fwccivd  it  it  Itox  bren  wrth«*ut  to  thit  '  giy. 

j  *  with  will  *  **f*  pia**’  -,f  d*p»i#iU\  »nd  the  to  know  that  It  <»  * 

d  \  <on*  imtailf  ta»e  *•**«»  t*  5  sod  *lw  »tt  in  vfe«  babti  trending  alt  their  eymiogv.  .u>.1  l,»*r  no  ^  jjjL 
,  \  litiorc  them,  but  Hut  of  infer:  ■<$.  ■**  U>»f  ttftanirc  wt  life,  when  wrhooM  »t*y  ovt  ttsAt)  >  ^ 

\  \  04,  td.«  I  hi  toil  i<  i<l  to  U»  bt  a  tV"  <*ch  >l*y,  oral  the  end  o(  the  week,  *«<»  by  dcpoeUlot;  h 

’  '  it  in  the  lottitttdoii.  i«c«lv<  the  whok  Wf.li  mtetesrt.  wheo  tbef  l»»ay  had  it  t»ect\*wy  in  v 
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nrpoMtcx  otil  I*  teteised  mIow  *1  ooe  doHsr.  aid  when  aftjf  fw-rson'*  i\vpoux«  t 
4  ^  to  (S»«  they  mil  Uo  jmi  m(»s  mtetest.  t>at  dejxivnr*  ttjdile  at  »ity  tlntt  hetwee-o  tbe  » 

J  Ijoarurt,  tiaiiajt  Ike  WtdocMi.y  it.laotauT.  April,  )viy  and  .  wtU  >».'  pa»  «;*■»»•  ^  » 

inter* <4  t(U  the  third  \Vc<toe«*Ly  of  the  ijturttr  toi  - , .  the  4«|MbM4>,  m  «  nuald  tic  itUpraMtcsair  ^ 

3'  to  <t*«t«Jt<  iot«i*«xt  «>  tinnveroo*  il  lx  to  WKt,wat;«  *1  otMid  periwU  j  nod  <xi  ^ 

S  dividend  o«)t  U  tiHopwu-4  •«»  the  ftatttoool  {mth  «f  *  dotUt.  fS  the  «al  at  one  ye*!*  from  tho  ^  ^ 
'  *»iabJtsho*ew  oi  the  loxtttqU.ni, «  <U*nk«d  0 1  pajiw-at  of  interevt  *18  iw  toade,  00  all  *m>,v  *  hivh  shall  V  ^ 
—  s  hare  hteo  <h>>M(r<l  three  inoati..  or  ttit>-*>  aid  t'ron  that  tlnw, »  ar  jioy«tMt  <d'  inters-*;  will  » 

hr  mute  t«Kt  nt  every  ysar.  v  ^ 

Those  Hfc»>  nwt  eboooe  tn  take  their  WterriU  ftoto  ti»v«*  to  lime,  way  ho  otvaerd  that  it  is  ill  1st  ' 
•CJcd  to  their  »«o.  |»u  is  Thu*  they  odl  ctxojstHSftd  ibUiVil  •«  'oln.t  they  lelrem*m,  ^  ^ 

Thnae  oho  rhotne,  nt.xy  withdrao  tlce,r  deporitea.  m  the  *c<o«d  UVI,, eattay*  io  Jjoaary,  April, itsly  ^ 
end  lb  tuber.  U  voting  oti>  .  W»  oolite  o(  tlreir  Inuatloo  of  aiiiKlrawto;;-  ^  ^ 

It  i*  Mt  ihc  mteottoo  of  the  Tosstet*  l«  losat  th»  motsey  U>  ii«)i,iJlM<Ux,  hot  to  rett  it  in  wmt  N  Jfjf 
prnduetivr  m<  k. 

Himiler  Ihstltalioni.  in  «»i  her  pUces  hi***  «ng»;«l  10  pay  per  crot  fthtsuilly,  or  two  itoltan  w*  x  ^ 
hAy  cent*  on  cicry  hu»«fre<i,  xemi^nmmlly*  and  m  ih<* »  xplrolimi  of  ee.'tjffcv,;  ye*rt,  to  |^>  (Ims  esecx*  s  ^ 
of  iotcreal  which  shill  Ue*e  htca  received  dorlbj;  u*  -turw.  >  Jr 
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The  Triiutt  of  tl,t*  fnatituiKsts,  oltho.it  my  «m  b  otpraiw  »i>|M<teiino,  hojw.  t<.  I*  »Wc  todtr  de  too 
•ml  <to  lulf  per  ceot.  vcuii-aomt  liy,  sod  la  tnxke  a  ttu  jtwi  ifiitdcnd  «t»ta  lo  hvo  j  >fioe  allowiny;  ^  ST 
for  the  *>«<t»-xory  bxpoiMS*  of  the  lovlitulkm.  cxecpubn  Ard>  where  it  uidyt/o  U»o  «i»h  of  tint  d* posher*  *  S 
10  h»»«  U*e  naerert  n.dsh-d  to  tl»e  cjprtnJ  *uns  hy  them  deposited  ' 

Xo  depi*i|r*  will  be  received  from  «>y  c,X|K»TWe  berlica.  S 

Stub  money  «ol*  will  be  rteoifed  *»  deij**»ite»,  ••  i*  tstocived  hr  th«  Hank*  in  Pmvideoe*  o  ^ 
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Reproduced  from  Original  Announcement  of 
Banking  Services  Offered  by  the  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings  in  1819. 

As  far  as  the  Great  Gale  was  concerned, 
most  of  us  have  a  vivid  picture  of  how 
rapidly  a  resolute  people  can  recover  from 
untold  destruction  caused  by  the  combined 
forces  of  wind  and  water.  Within  a  month 
after  the  1815  catastrophe,  regarded  by 
most  of  us  as  a  fantastic  legend  until  the 
years  1938  and  1944,  a  passable  temporary 
structure  had  replaced  the  ruined  Weybos- 
set  Bridge,  and  rebuilding  was  underway 
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on  all  sides.  In  fact,  there  was  considerable 
improvement  in  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  town  after  the  Gale,  which  observa¬ 
tion  can  be  made  again  now  along  some 
sections  of  the  Rhode  Island  waterfront. 
The  valuable  wharves  that  lined  both 
sides  of  the  harbor  of  Providence  had 
suffered  greatly,  but  they,  too,  were  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction.  South  Water  and  Dyer 
Streets  were  products  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  disaster,  and  many  other 
improvements  in  waterfront  traffic  facil¬ 
ities  appeared  shortly  thereafter.  In  order 
to  gain  a  picture  of  the  town  on  the  west 
side  of  the  water,  in  other  words,  of  what 
is  now  strictly  downtown  Providence, 
imagine  Weybosset  Street  as  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  area  with  Pine  Street 
running  parallel  for  quite  a  distance,  as 
the  waterfront,  or  nearest  solid  ground  to 
the  water.  Most  of  the  present  east  and 
west  streets  running  east  from  Pine  Street 
were  originally  wharves,  or  wharf  areas, 
that  extended  out  from  the  solid  ground 
across  long  sloping  beaches,  and  into  the 
water  a  sufficient  distance  to  provide 
docking  facilities  for  the  largest  sailing 
vessels  built  in  those  days.  One  of  the 
largest  wharves  during  the  period  in  ques¬ 
tion  occupied  the  space  now  designated  as 
Custom  House  Street,  and  was  called 
Long  Wharf.  Although  this  point  may  be 
obvious,  the  only  way  to  cross  from  one 
section  of  the  town  to  the  other  was  by 
way  of  the  Weybosset  Bridge  that  spanned 
the  head  of  the  Bay  at  a  point  near  the 
foot  of  present  Weybosset  Street.  There 
was  no  bridge  at  Point  Street,  of  course, 
and  the  water  above  the  Weybosset 
Bridge  was  then  spread  over  a  wide  area 
in  front  of  the  present  State  Capitol,  and 
referred  to  as  “The  Cove.”  On  the  so- 
called  East  Side  of  Providence,  there  were 
practically  no  residences  north  of  George 
Street,  although  the  area  between  the 
College  and  Fox  Point  was  fast  becoming 
a  thickly-populated  part  of  the  town. 
One  more  fact  about  the  west  side  —  near 
the  corner  of  Pine  and  Dorrance  Streets 
once  stood  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
and  very  close  at  hand  was  a  strip  of  sandy 
beach  that  gently  sloped  down  to  the 
water,  unusually  pure  and  clear  at  that 
point.  Here  the  members  of  the  church 


practiced  baptism  by  immersion  through¬ 
out  the  year,  breaking  the  ice  in  winter, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  rite. 
Thus,  one  can  now  estimate  how  much  of 
the  city  is  built  upon  made  land,  and  how 
important  to  the  flow  of  traffic  is  the  cov¬ 
ering  or  bridging  over  of  the  extensive 
area  now  known  as  Market  Square. 

So  much  for  the  general  appearance  of 
the  community  in  which  the  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings  began  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  What 
about  life  in  Providence  in  1819  —  partic¬ 
ularly  business  life?  First  of  all,  the  pop¬ 
ular  organ  of  news  was  the  Providence 
Gazette  and  Moral,  Political  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Register,  printed  and  published 
by  Hugh  H.  Brown,  Esquire,  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  Market  House. 
In  the  same  issue  of  this  four-page  weekly 
that  announced  the  opening  of  a  savings 
bank  in  Providence,  publisher  Brown 
made  a  frantic  appeal  to  those  who  were  a 
little  behind  in  their  debts  to  him.  Evi¬ 
dently  willing  to  settle  accounts  by  taking 
it  out  in  trade,  so  to  speak,  the  editor 
made  it  known  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  accept  either  Wood,  Cider,  or  Vege¬ 
tables,  figured  at  prevailing  market  prices, 
in  payment  for  accounts  in  arrears  for 
Gazette  subscriptions  or  for  any  kind  of 
printing. 

For  a  short  period,  between  1833  and 
1837,  the  bank’s  treasurer  received  de¬ 
posits  at  41  South  Main  Street  in  a  build¬ 
ing  occupied  by  a  firm  that  traded  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  commodities  rivalling  the  modern 
super-drug  store.  From  its  advertise¬ 
ments,  it  would  appear  that  the  firm  of  P. 
Grinnell  &  Sons  was  a  glorified  hardware 
and  ship  chandlery,  for  its  stock  included 
everything  from  patented  cooking  stoves 
for  ships  to  water  colors.  It  takes  but  little 
imagination  to  picture  some  of  the  early 
depositors  of  the  Providence  Institution  for 
Savings  proudly  pocketing  their  precious 
passbooks  and  stopping  on  the  main  floor 
of  the  building  to  inspect  the  tools,  rig¬ 
ging,  household  utensils,  paints,  glue,  spy 
glasses,  slates,  pencils,  bunting,  glass,  whale 
oil,  and  even  elephant  oil,  that  P.  Grinnell 
&  Sons  displayed  inside  the  buildingbehind 
brick  walls  and  iron  shuttered  windows. 

For  news  along  the  waterfront  at  that 
particular  time,  old  maritime  records 
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Map  of  Providence  When  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings  Was  Founded. 
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show  that  the  ship  Patterson  had  entered 
the  port  from  Amsterdam,  the  brig 
“Union”  from  Honduras,  the  schooner 
“Hallet”  from  Savannah,  the  sloop  “Ann 
Marie”  from  New  York  —  and  that  the 
brig  “Eagle”  had  just  cleared  for  Sa¬ 
vannah,  the  brig  “Fame”  for  Havana,  the 
“Argus  ”  for  Alexandria,  and  the  schooner 
packet  “Oscar"  for  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina. 

Another  surprising  phase  of  life  in  Prov¬ 
idence,  in  1819,  was  the  apparent  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  the  public  to  the  claims  of  patent 
medicine  advertisers.  Modern  radio  has 
revived  somewhat  the  testimonial  method 
of  inducing  people  to  try  this  or  that  on 
the  recommendation  of  strangers,  but, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago, 
long  before  the  days  of  Food  and  Drug 
restrictions  and  regulations,  were  used  the 
same  publicity  approaches  that  are  now 
pretty  much  confined  to  soaps,  cough 
drops,  and  remedies  for  acid  indigestion. 
For  example:  “Mrs.  S.  of  Boston  —  was 
three  years  seriously  afflicted  with  con¬ 
sumption,  pain  in  the  side,  great  difficulty 
of  breathing,  perpetual  cough,  spitting  of 
blood,  universal  debility.  In  this  distress¬ 
ing  state,  unable  to  sit  up  and  expecting 
not  to  live  many  days,  she  was  advised  to 
consult  the  proprietor  of  these  (Dr.  Relfe’s 
Asthmatic  Pills)  who  prescribed  them, 
together  with  Dr.  Tebb’s  Celebrated 
Liniment  (for  the  pain  in  the  side),  when 
to  the  astonishment  of  everyone,  in  ten 
days,  she  was  perfectly  restored  to 
health.” 

Along  the  same  line,  we  find  that  Provi¬ 
dence  apparently  had  great  faith  in  Hahn’s 
Anti-Bilious  Pills,  Hamilton’s  Worm  De¬ 


stroying  Lozenges,  Lee’s  Infallible  Ague 
and  Fever  Drops,  Hahn’s  True  and  Gen¬ 
uine  German  Corn  Plaster,  and  good  old 
Dr.  Relfe’s  Botanical  Drops  for  salt 
rheum,  scurvy,  scrofula,  St.  Anthony’s 
Fire  and  Leprosy  —  and  these  and  other 
cure  or  kill  panaceas  were  on  sale  in  the 
apothecary  shop  of  one  Hercules  Whitney 
just  three  doors  south  of  the  Market 
House.  Is  there  anything  new  about  so 
and  so  lotion  for  beautifying  the  complex¬ 
ion  and  softening  the  hands?  In  1819,  the 
ladies  of  Providence  bought  many  a  bottle 
of  The  Genuine  Persian  Lotion,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  cleanse  and  clear  the  skin.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  town  selected  their  hats, 
made  of  the  best  imported  wool,  at 
the  store  of  David  Whipple  at  No.  12 
Market  Place  —  and  for  those  who  liked 
poetry,  the  local  composers  of  rhymes  and 
lyrics  advertised  their  compositions  in  the 
columns  of  the  weekly  Gazette. 

Inland  transportation  was  improving 
rapidly  at  this  time,  and  a  new  faster 
stage  service  made  the  trip  from  Boston  to 
New  York  in  three  days  with  Providence 
and  Hartford  the  principal  stopping 
places.  The  “Firefly,”  the  first  steamboat 
to  round  Point  J udith,  had  already  started 
to  run  between  Providence  and  New  York 
on  a  regular  schedule,  and  palatial  packets, 
as  they  called  them,  were  making  the  trip 
in  two  days,  sometimes  in  two  weeks. 

The  neighborhood  where  the  pioneer 
savings  bank  has  long  since  continued  to 
do  business  was  in  the  very  center  of  a  fast 
growing  hopeful  and  prosperous  com¬ 
munity.  What  a  pity  that  we  must  de¬ 
pend  upon  words  alone  to  recreate  visions 
of  much  that  has  gone  before. 


THE  FIRST  PRESIDENT 


Thomas  Poynton  Ives,  first  President 
of  the  Providence  Institution  for  Sav¬ 
ings,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Beverly, 
Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  on  April  9, 
1769.  When  he  was  only  four  years  old, 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of 
his  mother.  She  did  not  long  survive  and 
the  son  was  committed  to  the  care  of  rela¬ 
tives,  who  resided  in  Boston,  and  these 


kindly  people  gave  the  lad  a  comfortable 
and  pleasant  home.  In  one  of  the  public 
schools  of  Boston,  Thomas  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  an  English  education,  but  it 
was  only  through  a  persistent  struggle  for 
knowledge  in  his  earlier  years  that  he 
became,  in  maturity,  a  striking  example  of 
self-cultivation  and  an  unusually  well- 
informed  man.  Despite  the  fact  that  he 


Thomas  Poynton  Ives,  First  President  of  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings. 
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enjoyed  far  from  perfect  opportunities  for 
the  acquisition  of  an  education  in  his 
youth,  Thomas  Poynton  Ives  became  a 
master  of  the  English  language.  Few 
practised  writers,  disciplined  by  the  strict 
rules  of  rhetoric,  clothed  their  thoughts  in 
language  more  pure  and  terse,  or  arranged 
them  in  a  clearer  order.  In  writing  upon 
the  most  complicated  subjects  of  business, 
he  was  seldom  obliged  to  alter  or  amend 
the  wording  of  his  original  draft. 

His  style,  both  of  conversation  and 
writing,  seemed  to  be  the  natural  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  clear  and  direct  mind,  of  a  mind 
never  confused  by  imperfect  conceptions, 
and  never  diverted  from  its  track  by  what 
is  either  subsidiary  or  irrelevant.  He 
fully  exemplified  the  spirit  of  Quintilian’s 
injunction:  “We  must  study  not  only  that 
every  hearer  may  understand  us,  but  that 
it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  under¬ 
stand  us.’’ 

In  the  year  1782,  and  when  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  Thomas  Poynton  Ives  was 
withdrawn  from  school  and  placed  by  his 
friends  as  a  clerk  in  the  counting-house  of 
Nicholas  Brown,  Esq.  then  an  enterpris¬ 
ing  and  wealthy  merchant  in  the  town  of 
Providence.  So  free  was  he  from  what 
were  then,  and  are  today,  the  pardonable 
levities  of  youth,  and  so  faithful  and  intel¬ 
ligent  was  the  young  clerk  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  that  he  soon  won  the  com¬ 
plete  confidence  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  the 
latter  assigned  to  him  the  most  responsi¬ 
ble  trusts  and  ultimately  gave  him  prac¬ 
tically  an  exclusive  direction  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  affairs  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Brown 
died  in  1791  and  the  following  year,  Mr. 
Ives  married  the  only  surviving  daughter, 
Hope,  and  became  associated  in  business 
with  the  only  surviving  son,  Nicholas 
Brown .  It  was  about  then  that  John  Brown , 
who  laid  foundations  for  the  great  ship¬ 
ping  firm  of  Brown  &  Ives,  took  John 
Francis  of  Philadelphia  as  a  first  partner, 
and  he  continued  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
until  his  death  in  1796.  A  Mr.  Benson 
who  was  also  a  member  of  the  firm  retired 
the  same  year  and  then  his  place  was 
taken  by  Thomas  Poynton  Ives.  Thus 
was  formed  the  powerful  commercial  firm 
which  was  destined  to  push  its  enter¬ 
prises  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe  and 
to  spread  afar  the  fame  of  Providence 


as  a  center  of  world  commerce  and  ship 
building. 

Early  accounts  contain  high  praise  for 
Mr.  Ives  for  he  was  regarded  as  a  benevo¬ 
lent,  courteous  and  cultured  citizen,  be¬ 
sides  enjoying  the  reputation  for  shrewd¬ 
ness,  good  judgment  and  fair-dealing  in 
his  many  business  ventures.  His  entire 
life  was  remarkable  for  his  patient,  un¬ 
tiring  industry.  He  performed,  year  after 
year,  an  amount  of  labor  which  would 
have  been  far  beyond  the  powers  of  an 
ordinary  individual,  but  he  did  it  all  with¬ 
out  the  flutter  of  haste  or  the  weakness  of 
indecision.  It  was  said  that  he  could  be 
hospitable  without  display,  and  that, 
around  his  liberal  board,  he  loved  to 
gather,  not  only  his  family  and  friends  — 
but  the  intelligent,  the  learned  and  the 
pious  —  the  fellow-citizen  whom  he  had 
long  known,  and  the  stranger  from  far  off 
lands.  And,  upon  such  occasions  he  knew 
well  how  to  shape  his  discourse,  so  as  to 
draw  forth  the  intellectual  resources  of 
those  around  him.  The  story  was  told  of 
him  that  as  several  friends  whom  he  had 
invited  to  dine  at  his  house  were  sitting  at 
their  meal,  he  received  news  of  a  very 
great  loss  to  his  firm  through  failure  of  a 
correspondent,  but  that  he  sat  with  them 
in  his  usual  mood  of  equanimity  and  none 
of  the  guests  saw  the  least  shade  of  anxiety 
on  his  countenance  or  suspected  that  he 
had  received  unfavorable  tidings. 

When  Mr.  Ives  associated  himself  with 
the  shipping  firm  there  began  a  still  further 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  operation  of 
the  house,  for  the  new  member  soon  be¬ 
came  the  leading  spirit.  He  directed  the 
course  of  the  house  during  the  hey-day  of 
the  ever- widening  East  India  trade,  and 
the  success  of  the  ventures  then  projected 
was  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
methods  he  put  in  practice.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  an  old  account  well 
describes  a  few  of  these  methods: 

“The  mode  of  transacting  business  of 
this  firm  was  different  from  that  of  pre¬ 
vious  times  and  entirely  different  from 
any  now  in  use.  A  vessel  would  be  fitted 
out  with  a  cargo  to  the  East  Indies  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  supercargo  (some¬ 
times  two),  who  sailed  on  the  vessel  and 
was  sent  out  with  a  ‘roving  commission,’ 
namely,  to  any  port  he  saw  fit  to  enter  in 
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that  part  of  the  world.  The  supercargo 
would  go  in  the  vessel  to  a  given  East 
Indian  port,  and,  if  he  deemed  advisable, 
sell  the  cargo  there.  If  he  judged,  from 
advices  there  obtained,  that  some  other 
port  or  ports  would  furnish  a  more  desir¬ 
able  market,  he  would  proceed  to  such 
port  or  ports,  and  sell  there  the  cargo,  or 
so  much  of  it  as  he  deemed  expedient, 
replacing  it  with  merchandise  there  ob¬ 
tainable,  with  which  he  would  proceed  to 
still  other  ports,  selling  the  rest  of  the 
original  cargo  or  portions  of  it,  as  he 
deemed  best,  till  he  obtained  a  cargo  suit¬ 
able  for  some  other  portion  of  the  globe, 
to  which  he  would  then  sail,  there  re-ex¬ 
changing  cargoes,  and  start  thence  for  the 
home  port.  The  selling  of  cargoes  and 
purchasing  new  ones  was  subject  to  gen¬ 
eral  instructions,  left  entirely  to  the  super¬ 
cargo.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a  ves¬ 
sel  to  go  to  Batavia,  in  that  neighborhood 
sell  out  the  cargo,  take  a  new  one  for  the 
Russian  North  Pacific  ports,  there  take  on 
a  third  cargo  for  Copenhagen  or  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  Europe;  then  at  these  ports  take  a 
fourth  cargo  of  European  products  for 
Providence,  and  arrive  home  after  a  voy¬ 
age  of  two  years,  during  which  time  the 
supercargo  and  the  owners  would  have  no 
communication  with  each  other  except  at 
long  intervals.  It  will  be  seen  that  an 
immense  power  and  responsibility  rested 
on  the  supercargo;  and  it  was  largely  on 
their  skill  in  the  discernment  of  human 
nature  and  the  choice  of  men  for  such 
posts  that  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Ives 
depended  for  success. 


“This  firm  also  extended  their  business 
by  having  fleets  of  smaller  vessels  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  whose  business  it  was  to 
take  lesser  cargoes  from  some  central  port 
to  smaller  markets,  exchange  these  for  the 
merchandise  in  such  markets,  and  return 
therewith  to  the  central  ports,  at  which 
the  larger  vessels  of  the  firm  would  call  at 
stated  periods  to  receive  the  gathered 
cargoes  and  transport  them  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Brown  &  Ives  was  the  first 
Providence  house  to  introduce  this  sys¬ 
tem,  and  it  is  to  Mr.  Ives  that  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  was  due.” 

Mr.  Ives  remained  active  in  business 
and  in  the  life  of  the  growing  community 
until  his  death  in  1835  and  the  pages  of 
Rhode  Island  history  contain  ample  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  official  relations  to  several 
public  institutions.  For  twenty-four  years 
he  was  the  president  of  the  Providence 
Bank  and  he  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  president  of  the  Providence  Insti¬ 
tution  for  Savings,  “The Old  Stone  Bank," 
which  office  he  held  from  the  time  of  the 
bank's  founding,  in  1819,  until  his  decease. 
An  early  newspaper  reference  to  Mr.  Ives’ 
association  with  this  savings  bank  reads: 
“In  the  prosperity  of  the  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings,  of  which,  from  the 
period  of  its  organization,  he  had  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  been  the  president,  he  felt  a 
peculiar  interest;  and  its  unquestioned 
stability  and  extensive  usefulness  may,  in 
no  small  degree,  be  ascribed  to  his  vigilant 
and  wise  supervision.”  Successors  in  office 
to  Mr.  Ives  have  been  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  his  fitness  and  character. 


THE  BANK’S  FIRST  TREASURER 


It  was  a  cold  and  stormy  day  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  1620,  a  strong  wind  was 
blowing  and  a  bleak,  cheerless  sky  hung 
over  the  mid-Atlantic.  A  little  square- 
rigged  sailing  vessel,  the  “Mayflower,” 
was  being  swirled  and  beaten  unmerci¬ 
fully  by  mountainous  waves.  Orders  had 
been  given  to  “furl  the  canvas  and  lay 
to.”  Below  decks  a  hundred  bedraggled 
souls  prayed  fervently,  —  on  the  wave- 
lashed  main  deck  several  stout-hearted 


amateur  mariners  clung  to  their  posts. 
Suddenly  the  boat  rolled  and  dipped,  an 
onrushing  wave  surged  over  the  gunwales. 
“Man  overboard,  man  overboard,”  was 
the  wild  cry  scarcely  audible  above  the 
whistling  gale  as  it  swept  through  the  rig¬ 
ging.  Who  was  he?  What  happened  to 
him?  According  to  the  words  of  Governor 
William  Bradford,  he  was  “a  lustie  yonge 
man”  who  “in  a  mightie  storm  coming 
above  the  gratings,  was,  with  a  seele  of 
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the  shipe  thrown  into  ye  sea:  but  it 
pleased  God  yt.  he  caught  hould  of  ye 
top-saile  halliards  which  hunge  over  heard 
and  rane  out  at  length;  yet  he  hild  his 
hould  (though  he  was  sundrie  fadoms 
under  water)  till  he  was  hild  up  by  ye 
same  rope  to  ye  brime  of  ye  water,  and 
then  with  a  boat  hooke  and  other  means 
he  got  into  ye  shipe  againe  and  his  life 
saved;  and  though  he  was  something  ill 
with  it,  yet  he  lived  many  years  after, 
and  became  a  profitable  member,  both  in 
church  and  commone  wealth." 

But  now  let  us  pass  over  four  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  Howland  family  and  focus  our 
attention  upon  another  John  Howland, 
the  namesake  and  great-great-grandson  of 
the  John  Howland  of  "Mayflower”  fame. 
He  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
October  31,  1757,  of  humble  Christian 
parents.  He  was  a  bright  active  youngster 
craving  travel  and  high  adventure,  but 
stronger  than  these  was  his  yearning  for 
knowledge.  Being  denied  the  opportunity 
to  attend  school,  there  being  no  public 
school  in  Newport  during  this  period,  he 
was  obliged  to  seek  an  education  for  him¬ 
self.  While  not  engaged  in  doing  chores 
on  his  father's  little  farm,  John  could  be 
seen  down  at  the  Newport  docks  quizzing 
sailors  about  foreign  countries,  and  listen¬ 
ing  intently  while  some  weather-beaten 
old  salt  related  a  weird  yarn  about  the 
mysteries  of  the  South  Seas  or  the  giant 
ice  flows  of  the  North  Atlantic.  At  home 
he  busied  himself  with  the  elementary 
studies  of  reading  and  writing,  and  before 
he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  had  read  a 
number  of  books  in  his  father’s  library, 
and  before  he  was  thirteen  his  love  for 
reading  had  led  him  through  three  dif¬ 
ferent  editions  of  the  Bible.  His  favorite 
book  during  his  boyhood,  however,  was 
an  illustrated  copy  of  John  Bunyan’s 
"Pilgrim’s  Progress"  that  his  father  pur¬ 
chased  for  him  in  New  York.  This  he 
read  over  and  over  again  until  he  could 
quote  a  number  of  passages  by  memory. 

About  the  middle  of  his  thirteenth  year, 
Benjamin  Gladding,  a  cousin  of  his 
father’s,  visited  the  Howland  farm  in 
Newport.  Mr.  Gladding  was  the  owner  of 
a  hair-dressing  parlor  in  the  town  of 
Providence,  and  during  his  visit  to  New¬ 
port  he  urged  Mr.  Howland  to  allow  one 


of  his  sons  to  return  with  him  and  become 
an  apprentice  in  his  shop.  Young  John 
was  eager  to  go.  He  pictured  himself  on 
the  streets  of  Providence,  a  man  of  the 
world;  he  swelled  with  pride  when  he 
thought  that  some  day  he  might  powder 
and  curl  the  wig  of  the  governor  of  the 
colony  or  some  famous  traveling  general 
or  statesman,  perhaps  even  Washington 
himself.  After  a  considerable  amount  of 
coaxing,  his  parents  reluctantly  gave  their 
consent  and  John,  "fitted  off  with  a  new 
pair  of  leather  breeches  of  sheepskin  for 
Sundies  and  Striped  Trowsers  and  other 
articles  composing  the  common  dress  of 
boys"  of  that  period,  "embarked  at 
Bannister's  wharf  on  the  eighth  day  of 
April,  1770,  "in  a  packet  bound  for 
Providence.  In  Providence,  which  was 
then  only  half  the  size  of  his  native  town 
of  Newport,  he  went  to  live  at  the  little 
home  of  Mr.  Gladding,  located  on  the 
present  site  of  the  Grosvenor  Building. 
John  did  the  chores  about  the  house, 
worked  faithfully  at  the  hair-dressing 
parlor  learning  the  trade,  and  on  Sundays 
donned  the  leather  sheepskin  breeches 
and  accompanied  the  Gladding  family  to 
Reverend  Snow’s  "new  light  Meeting 
House.”  One  Sunday  morning  John  was 
seated,  with  four  or  five  other  boys,  in  a 
pew  near  to  the  one  occupied  by  church¬ 
man  Joseph  Martin,  the  gentleman  who, 
with  the  aid  of  a  long  walnut  cane,  kept 
peace  and  quiet  among  the  congregation 
during  the  lengthy  services.  One  of  the 
boys  with  whom  John  was  sitting  sud¬ 
denly  dropped  a  handful  of  chestnuts  on 
the  floor,  a  signal  for  the  rest  to  slide  from 
their  seats  and  "scrabble,"  causing  not  a 
little  noise  and  confusion.  John  did  not 
participate,  but  sat  quietly,  listening  in¬ 
tently  to  Reverend  Snow.  Joseph  Martin, 
hearing  the  noise,  glanced  over,  and  seeing 
no  other  head  but  young  Howland’s  above 
the  top  of  the  pew  administered  a  sharp 
crack  with  the  walnut  cane  and  growled  a 
threatening  "be  still  there.”  John,  look¬ 
ing  somewhat  perplexed  and  surprised, 
merely  rubbed  his  head  in  silence,  but  the 
next  Sunday  morning  found  him  at 
Doctor  Rowland's  Congregational  meet¬ 
ing  house  on  College  Street,  and  strangely 
enough  he  continued  to  worship  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  as  long  as  he  lived. 


John  Howland,  First  Treasurer  of  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings. 
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While  at  work  in  the  barber  shop  shav¬ 
ing  the  town  worthies,  powdering  wigs 
and  twisting  pig-tails,  young  Howland 
heard  fervid  discussions  in  opposition  to 
the  duty  on  tea,  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
searching  by  the  British  of  American 
vessels  in  Narragansett  Bay  for  contra¬ 
band  goods.  One  afternoon  news  spread 
about  the  town  of  Providence  that  the 
“Gaspee,”  one  of  the  British  ships  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  latter  practise,  had  run 
aground  several  miles  down  the  bay. 
Excitement  ran  high  and  “before  dark 
eight  boats  were  manned,  and  the  boys  of 
the  town  took  another  boat  and  chose  for 
captain  Ben  Hammond,  a  fear-nothing 
fellow  with  a  lock  of  knotty  red  hair  stand¬ 
ing  up  through  the  crown  of  his  hat.” 
John  was  seated  in  the  bow  of  Ham¬ 
mond’s  boat  and  had  just  received  orders 
“to  cast  off  the  painter  and  shove  off  the 
Bow,”  when  who  should  arrive  at  the 
wharf  but  Mr.  Gladding.  Spying  John  in 
the  boat  he  reached  out,  grasped  him  by 
the  wrist  and  “hailed”  him  to  the  wharf 
saying  “you  shant  go  with  these  fellows 
to  get  your  head  broke.”  Thus  young 
John  Howland  was  deprived  of  taking 
part  in  the  famous  expedition,  when  the 
British  schooner  “Gaspee”  was  burned 
by  the  irate  citizens  of  Providence. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  19th,  1775,  a 
messenger  arrived  from  Boston,  shouting, 
“War,  war,  boys  there  is  war,  The  Regu¬ 
lars  have  marched  out  of  Boston  a  great 
many  men  Killed  —  war,  War  Boys!” 
The  next  day  John  was  an  interested 
spectator  as  Colonel  Varnum  and  his  well- 
trained  Greenwich  Company  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Providence  amid 
the  huzzahs  and  bravos  of  the  entire  pop¬ 
ulation,  on  their  intended  march  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  Young  Howland  took  particular 
notice  of  “Nathaniel  Greene  with  his 
shouldered  musket  in  the  ranks  of  a  pri¬ 
vate”  as  he  limped  courageously  along, 
little  thinking  he  was  watching  the  man 
who  would  one  day  bear  the  title  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Southern  Army. 

The  young  barber  was  stirred  with  the 
thrill  of  war,  and  when  the  first  call  for 
volunteers  reached  Providence,  John 
Howland,  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist.  He  served 
fourteen  months  as  a  private  in  the  army 


which  followed  Washington  from  New 
York  to  Delaware,  suffering  the  tortures 
of  starvation  and  exposure  to  the  cold 
blasts  of  winter.  Howland’s  enlistment 
expired  when  his  regiment  was  quartered 
near  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  and,  not 
receiving  any  allowance  from  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  for  traveling  expenses, 
he  set  out  on  foot  for  Providence  and 
reached  his  destination  hungry  and  almost 
barefoot,  after  experiencing  twenty-one 
days  of  sickness  enroute.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  complete  his  apprenticeship 
with  Mr.  Gladding  and  several  years  later 
opened  a  very  high  class  hairdressing 
parlor  of  his  own  on  what  is  now  lower 
North  Main  Street.  Here  he  became  a 
close  friend  of  the  leading  politicians  and 
professional  men  of  the  town,  and  their 
influence  inspired  him  to  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs. 

In  1789,  Howland  became  associated 
with  the  newly  organized  Providence 
Association  of  Mechanics  and  Manufac¬ 
turers,  and  used  this  influential  body  as  a 
medium  to  accomplish  one  of  the  greatest 
desires  of  his  life,  —  free  public  schools  in 
Rhode  Island.  It  was  John  Howland  who 
petitioned  the  General  Assembly  and 
rallied  sufficient  political  support  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  the  state  free  school  law 
in  1800.  He  was  immediately  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Providence  School  Com¬ 
mittee,  —  an  office  which  he  held  with 
great  success  for  twenty-one  years,  retir¬ 
ing  only  when  the  demand  upon  his  time 
by  other  interests  became  too  great.  In 
1818,  he  was  elected  to  the  important  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  Town  of  Providence. 

In  October  of  the  following  year, 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Howland,  a 
group  of  public-spirited  Rhode  Island 
citizens  assembled  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  establishment  in  Providence  of  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank  which,  acting  as  a  community 
servant,  would  afford  the  people  of  this 
locality  a  place  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
their  savings  with  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  accumulating  interest.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  on  November  20,  1819,  the  first 
savings  bank  in  Providence  commenced 
business  under  the  name  of  the  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings.  Mr.  Howland 
was  chosen  the  first  treasurer  and  under 
the  conservative  management  which  he 
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inaugurated,  the  deposits  grew  rapidly 
during  his  twenty-one  years  of  faithful 
service.  He  resigned  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three. 

Although  being  a  soldier  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  a  volunteer  to  defend  Rhode 
Island  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  peace,  believing  that  inter¬ 
national  differences  could  be  successfullv 
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settled  by  arbitration .  He  open ly  opposed 
the  Mexican  War  in  several  newspaper 
articles  published  in  Providence,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  leaders  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Peace  Society. 

Another  activity  which  John  Howland 
crowded  into  his  busy  and  fruitful  life  was 
his  membership  in  the  Rhode  Island  His¬ 
torical  Society.  Although  not  being  a 
charter  member,  he  was  one  of  its  earliest 
leaders,  and  due  to  his  unfailing  efforts 
and  wholesome  influence  the  society  grew 
rapidly  both  in  size  and  importance. 


When  he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  he 
married  Mary  Carlisle  and  became  the 
father  of  fourteen  children.  A  sizable 
family,  no  doubt,  but  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
mon  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

In  1835,  this  man  who,  by  his  own  ad¬ 
mission,  had  never  seen  a  grammar  book 
during  his  boyhood,  was  honored  by  the 
Corporation  of  Brown  University  by  hav¬ 
ing  conferred  upon  him  the  coveted  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

Such  were  the  accomplishments  of  John 
Howland,  whose  honored  name  has  been 
given  to  a  Providence  public  school,  a 
sturdy,  independent,  patriotic  New  Eng¬ 
lander  of  the  finest  type,  who,  starting  out 
in  life  as  a  barber's  apprentice,  and  com¬ 
pletely  lacking  in  schooling,  became  one 
of  the  most  highly  successful  and  best¬ 
loved  citizens  of  Providence,  where,  in 
early  life,  he  hoped  it  would  be  his  privi¬ 
lege  to  curl  the  wig  of  an  important  man. 


MONEY  IN 

Since  its  banking  rooms  were  first  opened 
for  business,  on  November  20,  1819, 
the  stock  and  trade,  as  we  say,  of  this 
savings  institution  has  been  money,  metal 
coins  and  certificates  representing  values 
of  money.  Obviously,  in  carrying  on  the 
business  of  receiving  and  safeguarding  the 
savings  of  the  people  and  returning  same 
with  earned  interest  upon  demand,  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  negotiable  instruments  other 
than  metallic  and  paper  currency  have 
passed  in  both  directions  over  the  counters 
of  this  public  depository  during  the  past 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years. 
However,  since  the  countless  transactions 
involving  the  acts  of  depositing  and  with¬ 
drawing  funds,  which  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  this  savings  bank  since  its 
establishment,  can  be  classed  as  simple 
exchanges  of  money,  the  origin  and  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  circulating  medium  of  exchange 
in  Rhode  Island  quite  properly  becomes 
a  topic  (or  subject)  of  particular  interest 
in  relation  to  the  long  life  of  this  insti¬ 
tution. 

The  need  for  some  form  of  circulating 
medium  of  exchange  has  been  acknowl- 
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edged  since  the  earliest  ages  of  man.  In 
primeval  days,  bartering  was  the  basis  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  tribes 
and  individuals,  but  this  gave  way  in 
time  as  exchanges  increased.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  some  of  the  media  of  ex¬ 
change  used  in  early  years  before  the 
establishment  of  money  systems.  Tin  was 
used  in  ancient  Syracuse;  iron  in  Sparta; 
cattle  in  Rome  and  Germany;  platinum 
in  Russia;  lead  in  Burma;  silk  in  China; 
tea  in  Tartary;  logwood  in  Campeachy; 
soap  in  Mexico,  etc.  It  is  likewise  inter¬ 
esting,  as  well  as  amusing,  now  to  learn 
of  very  practical  applications,  among  our 
fighting  men  abroad,  of  the  early  systems 
of  using  commodities  in  place  of  money. 
For  example,  it  has  been  reported  in  the 
news  that  cigarettes  and  chewing  gum 
have  proved  to  be  much  more  acceptable 
than  American  coins  in  exchange  for  eggs 
and  olives  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean;  that  pocket-knives  and  other 
knick-knacks  have  established  exchange 
values  for  canoes  and  even  for  the  services 
of  native  laborers  in  the  South  Pacific; 
and  that  at  least  during  one  period  of  the 
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World  War  II  conflict,  onions  held  high 
purchasing  powers  in  the  British  Isles. 

According  to  authorities,  the  oldest 
coins  extant  were  made  about  800  b.c., 
although  legend  has  it  that  the  Chinese 
circulated  a  square  bronze  coin  as  early 
as  1120  b.c.  All  of  these  coins  were  rude 
and  shapeless,  and  were  generally  en¬ 
graved  with  representations  of  animals, 
deities,  nymphs  and  the  like.  But,  the 
Greeks  issued  coins,  about  300  b.c.,  and 
these  were  fine  specimens  of  workman¬ 
ship,  comparable  in  boldness  and  beauty 
of  design  to  the  products  of  our  present- 
day  mints.  In  the  third  century,  coins 
stamped  with  Gothic  front  faces  were 
issued,  and  after  that  period  a  profusion 
of  coins  appeared  throughout  the  civilized 
world  since  most  self-governing  cities 
began  to  issue  money  of  their  own. 

In  respect  to  the  very  first  known  me¬ 
dium  of  exchange  in  these  parts,  Roger 
Williams,  founder  of  Providence,  had  this 
to  report :  — 

“It  is  of  two  kinds  —  white,  which  they 
make  of  the  stem  or  stock  of  the  peri¬ 
winkle,  after  all  the  shell  is  broken  off. 
Of  this  kind,  six  of  the  small  beads  — 
which  they  make  with  holes  to  string  upon 
their  bracelets  —  are  current,  with  the 
English,  for  a  penny.  The  other  kind  is  a 
black,  inclining  to  a  blue  shade,  which  is 
made  of  the  shell  of  a  fish,  which  some 
of  the  English  call  ‘  hens-poquahock  ’ ;  and 
of  this  description,  three  are  equal  to  an 
English  penny.  One  fathom  of  this 
stringed  money  is  worth  five  shillings.” 

Coins  of  the  countries  by  which  the 
American  colonies  were  settled  comprised 
the  earliest  metallic  currency  of  the  first 
settlers.  Since  the  exportation  of  coins 
from  England  was  forbidden,  and  because 
the  colonists  had  little  money  to  bring 
with  them  when  they  came,  and  partly 
because  the  products  of  this  country  did 
not  suffice  to  pay  for  the  goods  imported, 
therefore  making  it  necessary  to  export 
the  local  stock  of  precious  metals  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  foreign  trade,  coins  were  scarce 
hereabouts.  As  a  result  of  these  condi¬ 
tions,  Rhode  Island  followed  the  prec¬ 
edent  of  Massachusetts  by  making  Indian 
money  a  legal  tender. 

Black  wampum  was  fashioned  from  the 
dark  eye  of  the  quahog  shell,  and  white 


peage  from  the  thick  neck  of  the  peri¬ 
winkle  shell.  Each  piece  of  shell  was  in 
the  form  of  a  disc  or  a  tube,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  hole  being 
bored  through  the  center  to  facilitate  its 
use  in  strings,  or  for  ornamental  embroid¬ 
ery.  For  the  purposes  of  large  transac¬ 
tions  the  discs  and  tubes  were  strung 
together,  360  constituting  a  fathom. 
Wampum  was  twice  as  valuable  as  peage, 
the  shell  of  the  quahog  being  scarcer  and 
more  difficult  to  work  than  that  of  the 
periwinkle.  The  local  N arragansett  tribes¬ 
men  were  most  skillful  in  the  art  of  fash¬ 
ioning  this  kind  of  primitive  money  and 
it  appears  in  the  records  that  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  and  the  eastern  tip  of  Long  Island 
were  centers  of  production  supplying  a 
territory  extending  as  far  west  as  the 
country  of  the  Mohawks. 

But,  the  time  soon  arrived  when  colonial 
thought  and  experience  began  to  be 
shaped  to  a  somewhat  more  practically 
progressive  form,  as  ideas  in  relation  to 
what  should  constitute  a  currency,  and 
the  modus  operandi  for  attaining  it  were 
seriously  entertained.  Taking  the  lead 
among  the  New  England  colonies,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  established  its  own  mint,  in 
1650,  and  began  melting  down  coins  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  West  Indies  trade,  and 
stamping  new  coins  according  to  their 
true  weight  and  value.  With  the  grad¬ 
ual  circulation  of  Massachusetts-minted 
coins,  and  the  appearance  of  other  colonial 
currency,  and  with  the  inevitable  increase 
in  importation  of  English,  Portuguese, 
Spanish  and  other  foreign  currency,  In¬ 
dian  money  steadily  decreased  in  value  in 
Rhode  Island,  although  some  peage  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  received  in  local  public  dues 
and  to  be  used  by  individuals  for  many 
years.  So,  during  the  first  decades  of 
history  around  the  headwaters  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  money  in  circulation  in¬ 
cluded  a  wide  assortment  of  coins,  and 
doubtless,  many  a  family  strong-box  hid¬ 
den  away  in  the  first  homes  along  “The 
Towne  Street”  contained  hard-earned 
treasures  of  Dutch  Ducatoons,  Lord 
Baltimore  and  Good  Samaritan  shillings, 
Carolina  half-pennies  as  well  as  New 
England  shillings,  six  pence  and  three 
pence,  the  first  silver  coins  made  in 
America. 


The  Providence  Institution  for  Savings  Maintains  Safe  Deposit  Facilities  at  the  Empire- 
Aborn  Branch,  Where  All  Sizes  of  Boxes  Are  Available  on  the  Main  Banking  Floor. 
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Since  this  is  intended  as  a  discussion  of 
money  in  kind,  and  not  as  a  review  of 
public  and  private  finance  in  Rhode 
Island,  there  shall  be  no  reference  here 
to  the  long  and  involved  experience  of 
Rhode  Islanders  with  their  financial 
problems  during  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  money  values  rose  and  declined 
with  the  usual  cycles  of  war  and  peace, 
and  with  the  alternating  periods  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  adversity.  From  the  time  of 
the  issuance  of  the  first  Rhode  Island 
paper  money,  early  in  the  century,  until 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  currency 
by  authority  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  monetary  matters  constituted 
leading  issues  in  the  political  evolution  of 
the  Rhode  Island  colony. 

With  independence  came  American  cur¬ 
rency,  sums  of  which  “  The  Old  Stone 
Bank  ”  safeguarded  and  put  to  work  for 
“frugal  and  industrious  persons”  only 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  On  Tuesday,  September  1 1 , 
1792,  six  pounds  of  old  copper  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Mint  at  Is,  3d,  per  pound 
for  Federal  coinage.  Early  the  following 
month  three  presses  were  put  in  operation 
and  were  first  used  for  striking  the  half- 
dismes  of  which  Washington  makes  men¬ 
tion  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on 
November  6,  1792,  as  follows:  —  “There 
has  also  been  a  small  beginning  in  the 
coinage  of  half-dismes;  the  want  of  small 
coins  in  circulation  calling  the  first  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.” 

The  first  tellers  (or  teller)  of  this  savings 
bank  accepted  no  Double  Eagles  on  open¬ 
ing  day,  for  the  earliest  coinage  of  this 
gold  piece  having  a  value  of  twenty  dol¬ 
lars  did  not  come  until  1849.  But,  Eagles, 
worth  ten  dollars,  were  in  circulation  then, 
for  the  first  coinage  of  these  took  place  in 
1795.  Half  Eagles  were  authorized  to  be 
coined  by  the  Act  of  April  2,  1792  and  it 


is  quite  possible  that  Half  Eagles  as  well 
as  Quarter  Eagles  (also  authorized  by 
the  same  act)  were  included  among  the 
very  first  deposits  in  this  bank.  Three 
dollar  and  one  dollar  gold  pieces  came 
long  after  the  year  1819,  but  the  first 
silver  dollar  was  issued  from  the  Mint 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1794,  at  the 
same  time  when  silver  half-dollars  ap¬ 
peared.  Quarter  dollars  came  from  the 
Mint  in  1796  along  with  dimes.  There  were 
no  nickel  coins  or  three  cent  pieces,  and 
no  two  cent  copper  coins  in  the  vault  at  the 
close  of  business  on  November  20,  1819, 
but  there  may  have  been  one  cent  copper 
coins  for  the  first  of  these  on  record  bear 
the  date  of  1792. 

This,  in  general,  is  how  a  circulating 
medium  of  exchange  came  to  be  what  it 
was  when  the  Providence  Institution  for 
Savings  opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time 
and  accepted  a  total  of  $1,014.00  in 
deposits  for  the  first  day’s  business.  The 
character  of  currency  commonly  circu¬ 
lated  in  this  community  passed  through  a 
great  many  changes,  as  we  have  observed, 
during  the  years  preceding  the  founding 
of  this  institution,  and  there  have  been 
many  changes  in  our  money  since  that 
event.  But,  the  character  of  this  estab¬ 
lishment  that  has  long  dealt  in  money  has 
undergone  no  change.  From  a  modest 
beginning,  the  few  dollars  of  a  few  twenty- 
seven  depositors,  this  savings  bank  has 
since  been  charged  with  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  safe-keeping  and  aggran¬ 
dizing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
hundreds  of  persons.  It  faces  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  promises  of  the  future  with 
no  thought  of  change  in  its  original  and 
consistently  adhered-to  purpose  —  that  of 
aiding  men,  women  and  children  in  their 
quest  for  security  through  the  provision 
of  a  safe  depository  for  savings  in  dollars 
and  cents,  or  in  whatever  form  a  circulat¬ 
ing  medium  of  exchange  may  take  within 
the  scope  of  its  public  contact. 
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44 OLD  GRIMES” 


“Old  Grimes  is  dead. — That  good  old 
man 

We  never  shall  see  more.” 

Ask  nine  out  of  every  ten  people  where 
those  lines  came  from  and  the  most 
you  will  get  is  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
Say  to  eight,  “Old  Grimes  is  dead,”  and 
they  will  look  at  you  with  that  “trying- 
so-hard-to-think  ”  expression,  meanwhile 
murmuring  an  interested,  “Is  that  so?” 
Of  course  Providence,  in  part,  becomes 
slowly  oriented  into  its  own  history  by 
one  means  or  another.  Some  will  already 
know  “Old  Grimes,”  at  least  those  who 
were  devotees  of  the  late  Mr.  Bertrand 
K.  Hart’s  excellent  Sideshow  or  on  the 
Athenaeum’s  mailing  list.  The  former 
gave  “Grimes”  a  whole  column  at  one 
time,  while  the  latter,  in  a  bulletin  of  only 
a  few  years  back,  again  revived  our  famous 
character.  However  there  will  still  be  the 
many  who  do  not  and  should  know,  and 
to  them  we  can  turn  for  audience. 

Probably  the  very  best  start  we  could 
make  would  be  to  repeat  and  then  con¬ 
tinue  the  lines  which  have  endowed  “Old 
Grimes”  with  his  peculiar  immortality. 
They  appeared  first  in  the  Providence 
Gazette  of  Januaiy  16,  1822,  which  Sidney 
S.  Rider,  after  long  research,  discovered 
with  the  help  of  a  friend. 

“Old  Grimes  is  dead. — That  good  old 
man 

We  never  shall  see  more. 

He  used  to  wear  a  long  black  coat 
All  buttoned  down  before. 

His  heart  was  open  as  the  day; 

His  feelings  all  were  true; 

His  hair  was' some  inclined  to  grey  — 
He  wore  it  in  a  queue. 

Whene’er  was  heard  the  voice  of  pain 
His  breast  with  pity  burned.  — 

The  large,  round  head,  upon  his  cane, 
From  ivory  was  turned. 

Thus,  ever  prompt  at  pity’s  call, 

He  knew  no  base  design.  — - 

His  eyes  were  dark,  and  rather  small; 

His  nose  was  aquiline. 


He  lived  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 

In  friendship  he  was  true; 

His  coat  had  pocket-holes  behind  — 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

Unharmed  —  the  sin  which  earth  pol¬ 
lutes 

He  passed  securely  o’er; 

And  never  wore  a  pair  of  boots 
For  thirty  years,  or  more. 

But  poor  old  Grimes  is  now  at  rest, 

Nor  fears  misfortune’s  frown. 

He  had  a  double-breasted  vest  — 

The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find, 

And  pay  it  its  desert. 

He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind  — 

No  ruffles  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse, 

Was  sociable  and  gay. 

He  wore  large  buckles  in  his  shoes, 

And  changed  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gaze, 

He  did  not  bring  to  view  — 

Nor  make  a  noise  town-meeting  days, 
As  many  people  do. 

His  worldly  goods  he  never  threw 
In  trust  to  fortune’s  chances; 

But  lived  (as  all  his  brothers  do) 

In  easy  circumstances. 

Thus  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares, 

His  peaceful  moments  ran; 

And  everybody  said  he  was 
A  fine  old  gentleman. 

Good  people  all  give  cheerful  thought 
To  Grimes’  memory; 

As  doth  his  cousin,  Ezek  Short, 

Who  made  this  poetry.” 

The  author  of  this  poem  was  Albert 
Gorton  Greene,  who  was  born  in  Provi¬ 
dence  in  1802  and  who  died  here  in  1868. 
He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1820.  Shortly  after  the  Dorr  War  he  was 
United  States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
What  is  of  greater  importance  is  that  he 
was  the  founder  of  the  Harris  Collection  of 
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American  Poetry,  now  the  greatest  of  all 
such  collections  and  renowned  throughout 
the  world.  Were  he  to  return  to  Provi¬ 
dence  and  visit  the  John  Hay  Library  on 
College  Hill  he  would  find  in  the  Harris 
Room  the  full  reward  of  his  foresight. 

Concerning  his  famous  poem,  there  has 
always  been  much  discussion,  much  error, 
much  throwing  of  cudgels.  Bartlett,  in 
his  volume  “Familiar  Quotations,”  at¬ 
tributed  the  first  verse  to  Mr.  Greene, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  happened  to  be 
the  only  stanza  the  latter  did  not  compose. 
We  would  not  state  this  so  doggedly  had 
we  not  the  wherewithal  to  prove  the  point. 
The  proof  is  in  Mr.  Greene’s  own  letter  of 
explanation  to  the  editor  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturer's  and  Farmer's  Journal ,  dated 
May  16,  1863.  No  one  seemed  to  pay 
much  attention  to  it  for  Sidney  S.  Rider, 
who  was  always  arguing  the  case  of  “Old 
Grimes”  with  all  whom  he  found  making 
misstatements  in  the  matter,  reprinted  it 
and  reprinted  it  as  conclusive  evidence. 
It  follows: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“In  compliance  with  your  request,  1 
send  you  the  enclosed  copy  of  ‘  Old 
Grimes.’  It  was  first  published,  I  think, 
in  1823,  in  one  of  the  Providence  papers, 
for  which  purpose  a  copy  had  been  re¬ 
quested  of  me  by  the  editor.  In  reply  to 
your  question  respecting  the  authorship  of 
the  stanzas,  I  answer  that  the  first  verse, 
for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may 
have  been  repeated  and  sung  from  time 
immemorial.  Whether  it  formed  part  of 
some  earlier  production  now  forgotten,  or 
was  one  of  those  fragments  of  verse  of 
which  no  one  can  tell  the  origin  or  author, 
I  know  not.  That  verse  was  used  as  a  file 
leader  for  the  remainder.  The  piece  met 
with  much  more  attention  than  it  ever 
deserved,  as  the  whole  humor  of  the  thing 
consists  in  the  whim  of  describing  in  the 
first  two  lines  (sic)  of  each  verse  some 
trait  of  the  character  of  the  individual, 
and  in  the  two  last  (sic)  some  portion  of 
his  dress.  With  respect  to  the  enclosed 
stanzas,  I  need  only  add  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first,  every  line  of  them 
was  written  by  myself. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“Albert  G.  Greene.” 


Rider  found  there  was  an  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  poem  to  which  he  traces 
Greene’s  first  verse.  The  former  never 
saw  a  copy  of  the  full  English  ballad,  but 
learned  that  it  was  thoroughly  obscene 
in  content,  to  the  point  where  its  publica¬ 
tion  in  England  was  listed  as  a  criminal 
offense. 

Greene  revised  his  poem  in  its  later  pub¬ 
lication,  having  the  particular  good  sense 
to  drop  the  last  stanza.  The  other  changes 
were  so  slight  as  to  be  unnecessary  of  men¬ 
tion.  The  poem  appeared  in  the  Rhode 
Island  Book  of  1841,  and  was  included 
among  a  group  of  five  of  Mr.  Greene’s 
poems  in  Griswold's  16th  edition  of  “Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,”  which  appeared 
in  1855.  Sidney  S.  Rider,  who  needs  no 
qualification  here,  was  the  next  to  publish 
the  poem,  bringing  it  out  as  the  sole  con¬ 
tent  of  a  slim  booklet  in  1867.  What  gave 
this  publication  especial  significance  were 
the  illustrations  by  Augustus  Hoppin,  he 
who  was  one  of  the  most  famous  members 
of  the  “Auton  ”  family.  Those  who  know 
his  curiously  charming  sketches  will  com¬ 
pliment  Rider’s  taste.  To  put  out  “Old 
Grimes”  with  each  stanza  illustrated  by 
Hoppin  was  the  equivalent  of  issuing  an 
edition  of  Dickens  with  illustrations  by 
Phiz.  Rider  paid  Hoppin  $250  for  his 
work,  but  the  latter  was  surely  worth  it. 
Sadly  enough,  Rider  was  unfortunate  in 
his  choice  of  a  binder,  and,  although  his 
edition  sold  1,000  copies  at  $1.25  each  the 
first  day  it  went  on  sale  in  Boston,  on  the 
next  all  the  covers  fell  off,  with  the  result 
that  Gladding  Brothers  and  Tibbetts, 
Providence  booksellers,  were  soon  offering 
copies  for  $.25.  It  was  naturally  a  bitter 
pill  for  Rider  to  swallow. 

In  regard  to  “Old  Grimes”  himself, 
somebody  was  always  trying  to  prove  his 
actual  existence  and  make  Greene's  poem 
simple  description.  Before  all  onslaughts 
Sidney  Rider  stood  firm  like  a  Horatio, 
swinging  scathing  sarcasm  like  a  sword, 
giving  his  final  thrust  with  Greene’s  own 
letter  of  explanation.  D\vight  Kilbourne 
of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  tried  to  estab¬ 
lish  “Grimes”  as  a  former  colored  servant 
to  the  students  in  Litchfield  Law  School, 
saying  that  Greene  had  encountered  the 
man  when  a  student  there  himself  and 
had  produced  “Old  Grimes”  in  response 
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to  the  negro's  request  for  a  poem.  It  took 
Rider  but  a  few  paragraphs  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  Book  Notes  to  dispose  of  Mr.  Kil- 
bourne.  The  former  showed  that  Greene 
had  never  gone  to  Litchfield.  Then  the 
Providence  Sunday  Journal  itself  in  1901 
fell  into  error  several  times  in  publishing 
the  “Grimes”  story  and  suffered  Rider’s 
attack.  Finally  the  Boston  Sunday  Post 
of  November  13,  1910,  carried  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Daniel  Bartlett  had 
located  the  grave  of  “Old  Grimes”  at 
Hubbardstown,  Massachusetts,  and  estab¬ 
lished  him  as  having  been  one  of  four  sons 
of  a  Grimes  family  living  in  Tewksbury. 
This  story  was  too  absurd,  and  Rider 
waxed  unusually  sarcastic. 

As  poetry,  a  most  important  point,  the 
poem  undoubtedly  will,  and  should,  stand. 


It  has  a  touch  of  the  humor  of  Carroll  and 
Lear  and  is  neatly  done.  From  a  purely 
literary  standpoint  it  is  significant  inas¬ 
much  as  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  character  poems  and,  as  such,  the 
blood  ancestor  of  the  New  England  char¬ 
acter  poems  soon  to  be  done  seriously  by 
Holmes  and  Whittier  and,  in  this  present 
day,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and 
others. 

That  is  all  our  story.  That  is  all  we  have 
to  say.  Who  “Old  Grimes”  really  was  we 
do  not  need  to  know.  We  are  content  to 
learn  that 

“ .  .  .  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares, 
His  peaceful  moments  ran; 

And  everybody  said  he  was 
A  fine  old  gentleman.” 


“Old  Grimes  Is  Dead.” 
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HOPE  COLLEGE 


Like  its  predecessor  and  near-neighbor, 
University  Hall,  Hope  College,  built 
in  1823,  and  regarded  as  a  splendid  example 
of  early  nineteenth  century  American 
architecture,  will  also  escape  an  untimely 
demise.  For  a  long,  long  time  anyway, 
Hope  College,  familiar  to  all  who  pass  the 
University,  will  not  shudder  and  shake 
under  the  attack  of  crowbars,  pickaxes, 
and  sledge  hammers,  to  make  way  for  the 
streamlined,  pueblo-styled  brain  child  of 
some  revolutionary.  Rather,  this  fine  old 
stalwart,  beautiful  in  simple  and  substan¬ 
tial  qualities,  is  going  to  the  doctor.  Al¬ 
though,  at  this  writing,  the  exact  plans  for 
its  reconstruction  or  renovation  have  not 
yet  been  revealed,  this  beloved  under¬ 
graduate  home  of  many,  now  seen  and 
unseen,  is  to  be  preserved,  its  life  extended, 
and  for  this,  Brown,  the  community  in 
which  the  University  is  located,  and  the 
entire  State  of  Rhode  Island  should  be 
most  grateful. 

The  good  news  about  Hope  College 
should  be  especially  interesting  to  those 
who  once  walked  its  corridors,  slept  in  its 
rooms,  playfully  threw  water  bags  at 
passers-by  on  Waterman  Street,  or,  who, 
from  the  upper  windows  on  the  front 
campus  side,  soberly  contemplated  the 
haze-blanketed  chimneys,  smokestacks, 
and  roof  tops  of  the  sprawled  out  city 
below.  Like  all  old  college  dormitories, 
Hope  College  is  filled  with  memories, 
mostly  pleasant,  and  doubtless  not  one 
youth  who  ever  lived  there,  left  the  campus 
without  taking  at  least  one  anecdote 
worth  relating.  But,  rarely  do  undergrad¬ 
uate  experiences  survive  beyond  a  few 
periodical  class  reunions  or  informal  get- 
togethers;  seldom  do  the  records  of  the 
not-too-serious  side  of  college  life  appear 
on  printed  pages.  However,  Hope  Col¬ 
lege,  for  one  lengthy  period  at  least,  had 
an  historian,  an  able  one  too,  who  took  the 
time  to  put  down  on  paper  what  took 
place  within  its  noble  walls.  Much  of 
what  the  late  Dr.  Walter  Lee  Munro,  of 
the  Class  of  1879,  knew  about  Hope  Col¬ 
lege  through  intimate  association  and 
through  exhaustive  research,  has  gone 


into  a  small  volume  which  every  Rhode 
Islander  would  find  interesting.  The 
title  of  what  Dr.  Munro  termed  a  Chron¬ 
icle  of  Student  Life  and  Activities  at 
Brown  University  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century,  is  “The  Old  Back  Campus  at 
Brown,”  and  among  the  chapters  of  this 
amusing,  painstakingly  accurate,  his¬ 
torically  invaluable  record  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  as  Dr.  Munro  knew  it,  long  and  well, 
are  we  able  to  find  references  certainly 
worth  retelling  about  the  college  structure 
that  someone  thought  kindly  enough 
about  to  give  the  munificent  sum  of 
$100,000  for  its  preservation  and  pro¬ 
tection. 

Speaking  of  both  University  Hall  and 
Hope  College,  President  Robinson,  in  his 
annual  report  for  1875,  said:  “Such  dor¬ 
mitory  accommodations  as  we  have  are 
not  only  quite  insufficient  to  our  wants  in 
extent;  they  are  most  discreditably  unfit 
in  kind.”  That  remark  was  made  when 
University  Hall,  now  completely  and 
beautifully  restored,  was  about  a  century 
old. 

The  original  open  fireplaces  had  given 
way  to  stoves;  some  of  them  strictly  for 
heating;  others,  suitable  for  both  heating 
and  cooking.  Each  room  was  supposed  to 
accommodate  two  students,  who  slept  in 
a  double  bed  and  shared  a  bureau  between 
them.  Each  room  had  two  closets,  one  of 
which  served  as  a  coal  and  wood  bin,  and 
the  other  as  the  general  catchall  for  every¬ 
thing  from  clothes  to  baseball  bats. 

In  those  days,  there  was  no  running 
water  in  Hope,  except  in  the  slopbasins  in 
the  halls,  and  these  were  boarded  up  and 
kept  locked.  All  water  for  bathing  pur¬ 
poses  had  to  be  lugged  in  from  two  wells 
on  the  campus,  and  doubtless,  the  con¬ 
tainers  used  for  this  purpose  might  have 
been  assembled  into  a  very  curious  and 
varied  collection.  All  hot  water  had  to 
be  heated  over  the  room  stoves,  and  that 
luxury  presented  a  rather  weighty  prob¬ 
lem  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  col¬ 
lege  term.  Shower  baths  had  not  yet 
been  thought  of,  and  there  were  no  bath 
tubs,  although  some  of  the  students 
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owned  what  Dr.  Munro  called  old-fash¬ 
ioned  tin  “hot-baths.”  Those  who  had 
none  either  borrowed  or  went  without. 
At  best  it  was  a  little  disconcerting  on  a 
cold  January  morning  to  find  the  water 
jug  empty  and  face  the  prospect  of  going 
down  and  climbing  several  flights  of  stairs 
on  the  round  trip  to  the  ice-coated  campus 
well.  It  was  possible  on  occasion,  Satur¬ 
day  night,  for  example,  to  secure  hot 
water,  in  a  quantity  limited  by  the  size  of 
the  container,  by  applying  at  the  base¬ 
ment  door  of  a  building  at  the  other  end  of 
the  front  campus,  but,  this  was  a  long, 
long  trip  on  a  windy,  rainy  Saturday  night 
for  a  top  floor  resident  in  North  Hope. 

Previous  to  the  college  year  1876-1877, 
none  of  the  windows  or  stairways  of  Hope 
College  were  lighted  at  night.  At  that 
time,  a  single  gas  burner  of  low  candle 
power  was  installed  in  each  hall.  Poor  as 
this  illumination  might  have  been,  once 
in  a  while,  an  earnest  student  would  be 
seen  with  his  back  against  the  white¬ 
washed  wall,  preparing  for  the  next  day, 
under  the  flickering,  dancing  flame  of  a 
feeble  gas  burner. 

Shortly  after,  fixtures  were  placed  in  all 
of  the  rooms,  but  the  corporation  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  supply  of  gas.  The 
gas  company  installed  a  single  meter  for 
the  entire  building,  and  the  bills  were 
evenly  divided  among  all  the  students 
living  in  the  building.  According  to  the 
recollections  of  Dr.  Munro,  the  Hope 
College  Gas  Light  Association  was  formed, 


and  a  treasurer  was  elected;  a  Freshman, 
of  course,  upon  whom  devolved  the  super¬ 
human  task  of  footing  the  bills  whether 
or  not  he  could  collect  from  the  members. 
In  the  Fall  of  ’70,  a  treasurer  was  elected, 
but  no  money  was  collected;  no  bills  had 
been  paid  when  the  college  year  of  ’71 
came  to  an  end.  When  the  boys  returned 
to  Hope  in  the  Fall,  there  was  no  gas  in 
the  pipes,  and  they  were  told  that  there 
would  be  none  until  the  bill  in  arrears  was 
paid  in  full.  Suddenly,  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  kerosene  lamps,  wicks,  and 
chimneys,  and  Hope  College  returned  to 
the  older  form  of  lighting  until  ...  by 
accident,  some  exploring  student  discov¬ 
ered  two  pipes  terminating  futilely  within 
a  foot  of  each  other  under  the  first  floor  of 
the  structure.  Hope  College,  at  that  time, 
had  no  cellar.  With  a  little  ingenuity  and 
a  piece  of  rubber  hose,  the  old  abandoned 
gas  supply  pipes  were  joined  securely,  and 
the  word  quickly  went  around  the  build¬ 
ing  that  there  was  gas  to  burn,  and  plenty, 
at  no  cost.  The  free  illumination  lasted 
until  Class  Day  when  a  gas  company 
clerk,  who  happened  to  attend  the  Prom¬ 
enade  Concert,  noticed  the  lavish  use  of 
gas  and  did  a  little  checking  up  the  next 
day.  Workmen  with  the  proper  tools  soon 
appeared,  and  it  was  many  years  before 
the  service  was  restored. 

Campus  bonfires  were  very  popular 
with  the  students;  strictly  prohibited  by 
the  college  authorities.  For  one  eventful 
period,  the  ivy-clad  walls  of  the  ancient 
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halls  were  brightly  illuminated,  once  a 
week  regularly,  by  the  leaping  flames  of 
secretly  built  pyres,  the  combustibles  for 
which  were  hurriedly  transported  from 
the  attic  of  the  old  dormitory.  The  last 
and  most  memorable  bonfire  of  this  period 
was  built  upon  the  concrete  not  ten  feet 
from  the  building.  As  soon  as  it  was 
ignited,  the  doors  of  Hope  College  were 
fastened  on  the  inside.  The  windows  were 
all  dark;  the  students  apparently  asleep. 
But  when  the  flames  mounted,  and  the 
authorities,  reinforced  by  the  policeman 
upon  the  beat,  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
pandemonium  broke  loose.  Shouts,  cat¬ 
calls,  blasts  of  horns,  and  the  intermittent 
barking  of  a  brace  of  old  horse  pistols 
punctuated  the  din.  As  Dr.  Munro  noted : 
“Slop  buckets,  pitchers,  and  even  coal 
from  the  meagre  hoard  went  hurtling  from 
the  windows  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
sought  to  quiet  the  riot  and  stamp  out  the 
blazing  embers.” 


And  thus,  the  college  historian  tells 
much,  but  only  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  story  of  forty-eight  rooms,  the 
undergraduate  homes  of  men  who  have 
had  a  part,  often  important,  in  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  human  progress.  There,  some  first 
turned  the  pages  of  knowledge  to  which 
they  later  contributed  enlightening  chap¬ 
ters;  there,  embryonic  teachers,  preachers, 
scientists,  healers,  and  leaders  in  all  walks 
of  life,  studied,  played,  roughhoused,  sang, 
plotted  mischief,  and  above  all,  engaged 
the  pleasant  companionship  of  congenial 
friends. 

Fortunately,  now,  many  more  chapters 
will  be  added  to  the  story  of  life  in  old 
Hope  College,  named  for  Mrs.  Hope  Ives, 
sister  of  Nicholas  Brown,  great  benefactor 
of  the  College,  and  wife  of  Thomas  Boyn¬ 
ton  Ives,  first  President  of  the  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings  and  member  of  the 
firm  of  Brown  &  Ives,  famous  in  the  annals 
of  Rhode  Island  ships  and  foreign  trade. 


EBENEZER  KNIGHT  DEXTER 


The  level,  open  area  in  the  southwest¬ 
ern  section  of  the  City  of  Providence, 
known  to  all  citizens  as  Dexter  Training 
Ground,  is  often  the  scene  of  other  than 
military  activities.  Many  a  boy  has 
learned  to  catch  a  fly,  or  boot  a  football 
upon  its  hard-packed  surface,  and  many  a 
homemade  kite  has  safely  danced  in  the 
skies  above  its  wide  expanse  of  treeless 
space.  There,  races  have  been  run,  hot¬ 
air  balloons  inflated  and  sent  skyward, 
orations  thundered,  neighborhood  babies 
sunned,  and  dogs  walked,  but  Dexter 
Training  Ground  has  never  been  the  scene 
of  a  public  execution.  It  is  not  because 
Rhode  Island  has  long  outlawed  capital 
punishment  that  the  vast  irregular  rec¬ 
tangle  extending  from  Cranston  Street  to 
Westminster  Street,  bordered  on  the 
north  by  Dexter  Street,  has  never  accom¬ 
modated  a  morbid  audience  gathered  to 
witness  a  public  hanging  or  a  head  chop¬ 
ping,  but  because  the  public-spirited 
individual  who  gave  the  tract  to  his  com¬ 
munity  apparently  disliked  such  spec¬ 
tacles.  Ebenezer  Knight  Dexter,  the  gen¬ 


erous  donor,  expressly  stated  in  his  will 
that  this  land  should  be  used  as  a  training 
field,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatsoever,  and  further,  that  no  public 
execution  of  criminals  should  ever  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  place  upon  it.  As  far  as  the 
public  executions  are  concerned,  the  will 
has  not  been  broken,  but  until  a  high 
fence  with  barbed  wire,  or,  perhaps,  a 
wide  and  deep  moat  has  been  constructed 
around  Dexter  Training  Ground,  it  will 
be  pretty  difficult  to  restrict  this  enticing 
neighborhood  playground  for  military 
purposes  only. 

But,  periodically  it  seems,  this  open 
space  within  the  limits  of  the  city  must 
be  quickly  devoted  to  the  serious  business 
of  preparing  for  war.  The  great  yellow 
structure,  with  the  castellated  towers, 
having  the  appearance  of  some  medieval 
castle,  that  stands  at  the  east  end  of 
Dexter  Training  Ground,  has  often  be¬ 
come  a  busy  center  of  military  prepared¬ 
ness.  Erected  in  this  century,  the  Crans¬ 
ton  Street  Armory  occupies  but  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  portion  of  Dexter  Train- 
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ing  Ground,  although  its  huge  drill  hall  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest  room  under  one  roof  in  New 
England. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  patriotic  young 
men  who  have  volunteered  to  serve  their 
country  in  the  National  Guard,  and  de¬ 
parted  for  a  period  of  active  service, 
wondered  how  such  an  extensive  area  as 
Dexter  Training  Ground  could  have  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed  within  the  limits  of  a 
growing  city,  in  a  densely  populated,  and 
closely  built-up  neighborhood.  Perhaps 
too,  the  youthful  volunteers  in  World 
War  II  who,  like  many  before  them,  began 
their  active  careers  as  soldiers  within  the 
great  armory  on  Cranston  Street,  or  be¬ 
neath  sheltering  canvas  on  the  adjacent 
parade  ground,  also  wondered  what  the 
monument  at  the  west  end  of  the  area 
might  represent,  or  memorialize.  No 
doubt,  many  others,  not  necessarily  war¬ 
time  or  peacetime  soldiers,  may  have  won¬ 
dered  the  very  same  things.  What  is  to 
follow  will  shed  some  light  upon  the  origin 
and  history  of  Dexter  Training  Ground, 
or  Field,  and  also  upon  another  important 
community  institution  that  came  from 
the  same  source  of  public  benefaction. 

Ebenezer  Knight  Dexter  was  born 
April  26,  1773,  and  he  spent  his  entire  life 
in  Providence.  It  might  be  noted  that 
he  came  into  this  world  one  year  after  the 
burning  of  the  Gaspee,  three  years  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he 
was  a  lad  of  nine  when  the  war  came  to  an 
end  and  peace  was  proclaimed.  Ebenezer 
was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of 
Gregory  Dexter,  the  London  printer  and 
stationer  who  produced  the  printed  edi¬ 
tion  of  Roger  Williams’  “Key  into  the 
Language  of  America.’’  This  important 
publication,  from  which  we  have  our  sole 
source  of  information  concerning  the 
meaning  of  local  Indian  names  and  words, 
appeared  under  Gregory  Dexter's  imprint 
during  the  period  spent  in  England  by 
Roger  Williams  when  the  latter  was  seek¬ 
ing  the  first  Charter  for  this  Colony. 
Later,  Gregory  Dexter  came  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  becoming  one  of  the  most  able  and 
prominent  proprietors  in  the  early  settle¬ 
ment. 

Ebenezer 's  father  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  public  school  education,  and  it  is 


reasonable  to  assume  that  the  son  received 
as  complete  an  education  as  the  local 
schools  then  existing  could  afford.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  father  was  one  of  a  group  of 
seventeen  who  “from  regard  to  the  in¬ 
struction  of  youth  in  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  learning,’’  had,  prior  to  1770, 
joined  with  the  Town  of  Providence  in 
erecting  a  commodious  brick  schoolhouse, 
two  stories  high,  therein.  Available  refer¬ 
ences  do  not  reveal  the  exact  nature  of 
Ebenezer  Dexter’s  business  experience, 
but,  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  educated  a 
merchant,  and  pursued  his  business  with 
such  strict  attention  and  industry  that 
he  was  able  to  retire  with  a  fortune  when 
most  men  begin  to  think  of  accumulating 
one.  His  success,  however,  was  probably 
not  due  wholly  to  his  industry,  but  partly, 
also,  to  his  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  embark  in  business  on  that  rising  tide 
of  prosperous  trade  and  commerce  which 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  One  definite  point  is  known  of 
his  public  life.  He  was  appointed,  in  1810, 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  he  held  that  office  in 
most  inauspicious  times  for  himself.  Those 
were  the  days  of  embargo,  and  war,  and  a 
Marshal’s  duties  required  unlimited  tact 
and  patient  good  judgment.  He  managed 
to  conduct  himself  in  an  efficient  and  skill¬ 
ful  manner,  without  losing  either  the  es¬ 
teem  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  or  the 
confidence  of  the  government.  Wealthy, 
and  a  large  landowner,  Ebenezer  Knight 
Dexter  died  on  August  10,  1824,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  leaving  no  direct  de¬ 
scendants,  his  wife  and  only  child  having 
died  previously.  Generous  and  charitable 
throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Dexter  was  re¬ 
vealed  as  a  munificent  public  benefactor 
when  his  will  was  executed  some  two  and 
a  half  months  before  his  death.  The  will 
gave  to  the  Town  of  Providence,  the  spa¬ 
cious  plain  for  perpetual  use  as  a  training 
field,  and  known  now  as  Dexter  Training 
Ground.  It  also  gave  forty  acres  of  land, 
where  the  Dexter  Asylum  now  is  located, 
for  the  use  and  accommodation  of  the  poor 
of  the  town;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Dexter’s 
will,  subject  to  a  few  comparatively  small 
legacies,  and  to  the  charge  of  a  few  annui¬ 
ties,  gave  all  the  residue  of  his  estate,  real 
and  personal,  to  be  kept,  with  power  to 
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convert  it  into  other  forms  of  investment, 
as  a  permanent  fund  forever  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  poor  of  the  town. 

At  a  special  town  meeting,  Providence 
gratefully  accepted  the  gift,  and  voted  that 
it  be  henceforth  called,  “The  Dexter 
Donation.”  At  the  time,  suitable  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  care  and  management  of  the 
legacy  were  made,  and,  it  was  then  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  property  had  a  value  of 
$60,000,  a  very  sizable  amount  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago. 

Measures  were  taken  immediately  to 
erect  an  Asylum  for  the  poor,  according  to 
Mr.  Dexter’s  will.  In  January,  1826, 
Isaac  Brown,  Caleb  Earle,  and  Truman 
Beckwith,  were  appointed  the  Building 
Committee,  and  under  the  supervision  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  Asylum  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1830.  The  sum  expended  by  the 
town  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $43,000.  The  main  structure  of  the 
institution  is  a  familiar  landmark  for  all 
Providence  citizens,  but,  even  more  so  is 
the  high  stone  wall  that  encloses  the  plat 
upon  which  stands  the  old  Roman-Doric 
building,  the  architectural  product  of 
John  H.  Greene.  Mr.  Dexter  directed  in 
his  will  that  this  lot  should  be  surrounded 
with  a  stone  wall,  three  feet  thick  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  eight  feet  high. 
The  directions  of  the  testator  were  scrupu¬ 
lously  adhered  to  in  this  particular.  The 
wall  was  completed  a  little  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  cost  about  $22,000,  and  is 
6,220  feet  in  length,  containing  7,840  cords 
of  stone. 

Perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
from  now  when  eager  archaeologists  are 
digging  down  beneath  the  earth  to  find 
the  buried  evidences  of  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  century  civilization  in  the  place 
once  known  as  Providence,  they  will  come 
upon  the  rugged  walls  of  Dexter  Asylum. 
Thereupon,  they  may  deduce  from  this 
remarkable  discovery  that  the  original 
Town  of  Providence  was  upon  a  high  hill, 
and  that  it  was  fortified  with  an  impreg¬ 
nable  wall,  like  some  ancient  Roman  or 
Grecian  stronghold.  But,  Dexter  Asylum, 
practically  to  this  day,  has  served  the 
community  according  to  the  benevolent 
wishes  of  its  unselfish  sponsor.  Gideon 
Palmer  was  the  first  master,  or  superin¬ 
tendent,  of  the  institution,  and  the  orig¬ 


inal  group  of  inmates  numbered  sixty- 
four,  including  five  children.  In  1842,  the 
number  of  inmates  reached  one  hundred 
and  three,  including  fifteen  children. 

Although  intimate  details  of  Ebenezer 
Dexter’s  life  have  not  been  preserved,  the 
nature  of  his  benevolences  reveal  him  as 
a  man  actuated  by  two  of  the  purest  and 
loftiest  of  human  motives,  public  spirit 
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and  benevolence.  His  gift  of  a  wide  open 
space  for  the  specific  purpose  of  training 
patriots  in  the  profession  of  arms,  is  a 
clear  clue  to  the  convictions  he  must  have 
held  in  respect  to  national  defense,  and  to 
its  importance  in  the  perpetuation  of 
democratic  self-government.  His  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  perpetual  harbor  of  refuge  for 
the  poverty-stricken  and  the  unfortunate 
in  his  community,  definitely  places 
Mr.  Dexter  among  those  who  have  been 
truly  charitable  upon  this  earth. 

The  monument  erected  in  1893  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Training  Ground  in  honor 
of  Ebenezer  Knight  Dexter,  and  presented 
to  the  citizens  of  Providence  by  Henry  C. 
Clark,  bears  this  well-chosen  inscription, 
“Leaving  nothing  but  a  headstone  to 
mark  our  passage  through  life  does  not 
make  the  World  better.  They  live  best 
who  serve  humanity  the  most.” 


Courtesy,  Earl  R.  Davis 

The  Aldrich  House,  Corner  of  Washington  and  Eddy  Streets,  Was  Opened  in  1860  and 
Enjoyed  a  Wide  Popularity  Until  Its  Destruction  by  Fire  on  February  15,  1888. 
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Courtesy ,  Town  Criers  of  Rhode  Island 
The  Aldrich  House  After  the  Fire. 


Courtesy,  Town  Criers  of  Rhode  Island 


In  the  Gay  and  Exciting  “Nineties”  When  a  Three-Horse  Hitch  on  a  Smoke-Belching 
Pumper  Headed  for  a  Blaze  Was  the  Thrill  of  Thrills  in  Providence. 
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STEAMBOAT  DAYS 


It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  re¬ 
markable  strides  have  been  made  in 
American  transportation  during  the  past 
century  unless  one  can  associate  certain 
events  in  travel  history  with  a  particular 
locality  that  happened  to  be  located  on  or 
near  the  main  arteries  of  land  and  sea 
transportation.  Providence  happens  to  be 
such  a  point  whose  destiny  has  been  af¬ 
fected  considerably  by  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  and  improving  modes  of  travel,  par¬ 
ticularly  after  man  discovered  that  steam 
could  be  harnessed  to  turn  paddle  wheels 
and  drive  pistons.  Previous  to  that  period, 
Providence  was  an  important  terminal  of 
the  old  turnpike  system,  the  adoption  of 
which  led  to  great  improvements  in  stage 
coach  traveling,  and  to  the  recognition  of 
this  Rhode  Island  community  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  center.  Therefore, 
Providence  should  provide  an  excellent 
locale  for  the  following  brief  review  of  the 
history  of  transportation,  starting  at  the 
time  when  steam  was  first  applied  to  loco¬ 
motive  purposes  in  America. 

It  is  a  little  known  but  actual  fact  that 
one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  steam¬ 
boats  ever  constructed  was  made  in  Provi¬ 
dence  and  successfully  operated  on  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  In  1792,  years  before  Ful¬ 
ton’s  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Elijah  Ormsbee  constructed  his 
pioneer  steamboat,  the  “Experiment,” 
and  this  showed  that  a  steamboat  was  a 
practicable,  attainable  thing,  and  not 
merely  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast,  as  it 
was  claimed  up  to  that  time  by  practical 
men. 

Ormsbee’s  invention  was  a  monument 
to  his  ingenuity,  but  the  fact  that  his 
discovery  was  not  utilized  immediately 
reflects  none  too  highly  upon  the  foresight 
and  wisdom  of  early  Rhode  Island  capi¬ 
talists.  Certainly,  Ormsbee  was  ahead 
of  his  time  and  the  development  of  steam¬ 
boats  waited  until  the  days  of  Robert 
Fulton’s  “Clermont”  on  the  Hudson.  It 
was  Wednesday,  May  28,  1817  before  a 
commercially  practical  steamboat  entered 
Providence  harbor,  and  she  was  “The 
Firefly,”  built  in  New  York,  and  the  first 


steamboat  that  ever  rounded  wind-swept 
and  wave-beaten  Point  Judith.  “The 
Firefly  ”  and  her  maiden  trip  up  the  Sound 
was  the  biggest  news  of  the  day,  and  on 
the  following  Friday  she  made  the  round 
trip  between  Providence  and  Newport  in 
a  little  less  than  eleven  hours.  She  made 
regular  trips  between  these  ports  on  the 
Bay  for  a  brief  period  but  the  project  was 
finally  given  up  for  lack  of  patronage. 
Previous  to  this  time,  steamboats  were 
used  to  shorten  the  journey  to  New  York 
—  passengers  took  a  stage  as  far  as  New 
London,  where  they  embarked  on  a 
steamer  that  ran  to  New  Haven,  there 
an  overnight  stop  was  made  to  “wood- 
up,”  an  expression  that  antedated  the 
days  of  “coaling  ship,”  and  the  boat  com¬ 
pleted  the  trip  to  New  York  the  following 
day.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1821,  two 
years  after  the  founding  of  “The  Old 
Stone  Bank,”  before  a  steamboat  arrived 
at  a  Providence  wharf  direct  from  New 
YY>rk.  This  was  the  “Robert  Fulton”  on 
an  excursion  trip. 

The  following  year  a  regular  steamboat 
line  was  established  between  Providence 
and  New  York,  and  the  trip  required 
twenty-three  hours,  the  hungry  fire  boxes 
under  the  boilers  consuming  about  four¬ 
teen  cords  of  wood  in  the  passage.  After 
steamboating  had  become  mechanically 
practical  experts  began  to  devise  means 
by  which  running  expenses  could  be 
sharply  reduced.  Again  Providence  came 
to  the  front  when  John  Babcock,  a  local 
mechanic,  introduced  his  famous  Babcock 
boiler  engine  and  ran  the  steamer  “Bab¬ 
cock”  from  Newport  to  New  York,  in 
1826,  with  a  consumption  of  less  than  two 
cords  of  wood.  That  really  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  steamboat  era,  an  excit¬ 
ing,  picturesque  and  romantic  period  of 
nineteenth  century  local  history. 

Just  a  word  or  two  about  some  of  the 
early  steamboats.  The  “  Washington,”  one 
of  the  finest  boats  of  the  time  and  valued 
at  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  dollars, 
was  lost  in  1831  when  she  collided  with  the 
“  Chancellor  Livingston,”  another  famous 
craft  of  her  time.  In  August  of  that  same 
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“Crystal  Wave”  and  “Bay  Queen.” 

The  American  Steamship  Company  Was  Organized  in  1865  and  Successfully  Ran  a  Regular 
Line  to  Newport  and  Excursion  Steamers  to  Bay  Resorts.  Most  Famous  Among  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Palatial  “Side-Wheelers”  Were  the  “Crystal  Wave,”  “Bay  Queen,”  and  “Day 
Star.”  In  1876,  This  Company  Was  Reorganized  as  the  Continental  Steamboat  Company. 
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The  “What  Cheer,”  Built  in  1867  at  Keyport,  New  Jersey,  for  the  Providence,  Fall  River  and 
Newport  Steamboat  Company.  Long  Familiar  on  Narragansett  Bay  —  Last  Inspected  May  29,  1916. 


year,  the  latest  and  most  improved  boat 
on  the  Sound,  the  “Boston,”  was  then 
described  as  150  feet  long  with  copper 
boilers  and  two  engines.  “The  President  ” 
had  three  decks,  lower  cabin,  wash  rooms, 
etc.,  and  was  160  feet  long,  with  no  less 
than  thirty-four  staterooms  containing 
150  berths. 

By  this  time  Providence  had  become  a 
great  stage  coach  center,  providing  termi¬ 
nals  for  lines  running  from  New  Bedford, 
Taunton,  Boston,  Worcester,  New  York 
and  many  other  thriving  colonial  towns 
and  cities.  The  famous  old  Manufac¬ 
turer’s  Hotel,  which  was  located  on  lower 
North  Main  Street  just  above  Market 
Square,  was  the  point  of  starting  and 
arrival  for  the  majority  of  the  lines,  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  dozen  or 
fifteen  coaches,  each  with  six  fiery  horses, 
lined  up  in  front  of  the  Manufacturer’s 
Hotel  at  one  time,  some  surrounded  by 
groups  of  gay  laughing  townspeople  wel¬ 
coming  friends  from  some  distant  point 


upon  their  arrival  in  Providence,  while  the 
drivers  of  other  coaches  would  be  anx¬ 
iously  awaiting  the  signal  that  would  start 
them  off  on  another  dash  over  the  rough 
dusty  turnpikes  of  Rhode  Island,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  Connecticut.  Regarding  the 
time  made  by  these  coaches  we  may  refer 
to  an  article  written  by  the  editor  of  the 
old  Providence  Gazette  in  1832  where  he 
states  exultantly  that  “we  were  rattled 
from  Providence  to  Boston  last  Monday 
in  four  hours  and  fifty  minutes,  including 
all  stops  on  the  road.  If  any  one  wants  to 
go  faster,  he  may  send  to  Kentucky  and 
charter  a  streak  of  lightning,  or  wait  for 
a  railroad,  as  he  pleases.’’ 

It  was  figured  that  one  horse  hauling  a 
car  on  rails  could  carry  twenty-seven  pas¬ 
sengers  eleven  miles  per  hour  for  seven 
hours  in  a  day,  and  could  haul  eight  tons 
of  freight  for  ten  hours  per  day  at  three 
miles  per  hour.  This  service  could  of 
course  be  carried  on  very  cheaply  once 
the  roadbed  and  the  rails  were  laid,  and 
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many  enterprising  men  in  Providence  be¬ 
gan  to  consider  seriously  a  railroad  be¬ 
tween  Providence  and  Boston.  The  total 
cost  of  laying  a  firm  roadbed  between 
these  two  points  was  estimated  at  $400,000, 
and  under  the  charter  of  1831  the  project 
was  completed.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  building  of  this  first  railroad 
there  was  no  thought  whatsoever  of  ever 
using  steam  locomotives,  the  owners  be¬ 
lieving  that  each  individual  could  employ 
his  own  carriage  and  horse  on  the  road, 
and  pay  a  toll  for  using  the  rails  just  as  he 
had  paid  tolls  for  using  the  turnpikes. 

This  old  railroad  turnpike  between 
Boston  and  Providence  continued  for  only 
four  years,  for,  in  1835,  the  first  “steam 
carriage,”  as  it  was  then  called,  arrived  at 
the  railroad  station,  then  located  at  India 
Point,  from  Boston.  The  stage  coach 
lines  continued  to  run  in  competition  for 


several  years,  but  the  horse-drawn  stages 
were  no  match  for  the  so-called  “steam 
carriages”  that  could  cover  the  forty-five 
miles  from  here  to  Boston  in  the  remark¬ 
able  time  of  two  hours  and  a  half. 

After  the  innovation  of  the  steam  engine, 
progress  in  local  transportation  assumed 
great  proportions.  Every  year  seemed  to 
mark  the  opening  of  some  new  railroad 
line;  Westerly,  New  York,  Worcester, 
Hartford,  and  many  other  leading  trade 
centers  were  soon  connected  with  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  steamboat  companies  in¬ 
creased  their  scheduled  runs  to  cover 
practically  every  major  port  in  the  East, 
and  the  towns  and  cities  of  Rhode  Island 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  become 
leaders  in  the  world  of  trade. 

As  soon  as  a  scheduled  steamboat  pas¬ 
senger  service  between  New  York  and 
Providence  came  into  existence,  there  was 


Courtesy,  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society 


Once  upon  a  Time,  not  So  Long  Ago,  When  the  Old  “Mount  Hope”  Carried  Gay  Excursionists 
to  a  Place  of  Vacation  Enchantment  —  Block  Island,  with  Its  “Double-Enders”  in  the  Inner 
Basin  of  the  Old  Harbor;  the  Memorable  Scenes  of  the  Fishermen  Coming  in  with  the  Day’s 
“Catch”;  the  Fringed-Topped  Surreys  for  a  Ride  Around  the  Island;  and  the  Shore  Dinners 

(with  Lobster)  for  Only  Fifty  Cents. 
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started  a  very  profitable  stage  coach  line 
which  carried  passengers  bound  for  Bos¬ 
ton,  directly  from  the  wharf  in  Providence 
over  the  Old  Post  Road  to  their  destina¬ 
tion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  signal 
system  used  by  this  first  steamboat  com¬ 
pany  in  notifying  the  owners  of  the  coach 
line  as  to  the  number  of  passengers  ex¬ 
pecting  transportation  to  Boston.  The 
stages  and  horses  used  by  the  line  were 
quartered  at  Copeland’s  Stables,  which 
were  located  near  the  center  of  the  town. 
As  the  New  York  boat  approached  its 
landing  at  Field’s  Point  one  of  the  crew 
would  signal  the  number  of  Boston  pas¬ 
sengers  on  board  to  a  person  stationed  on 
the  wharf.  This  person  would  in  turn 
give  the  signal  to  some  watching  eye  at 
Copeland's  Stables,  and  at  once  the  mad 
rush  of  wheeling  out  coaches  from  the 
sheds,  harnessing  the  horses  and  hitching- 
up  would  begin.  The  drivers  would  spring 
to  their  seats,  dash  down  the  waterfront  to 
the  Field’s  Point  wharf,  and  there  be  wait¬ 
ing  serenely  as  the  boat  shut  down  its 
pounding  engines  and  ran  out  the  gang¬ 
plank. 

The  next  great  local  development  in 
transportation  was  the  opening  of  the 


Blackstone  Canal  in  1828.  This  famous 
inland  waterway  connected  Providence 
with  Worcester  and  many  of  the  growing 
industrial  towns  along  the  Blackstone 
Valley.  This  proved  to  be  a  great  boon  to 
manufacturers  along  its  route  as  it  pro¬ 
vided  a  very  cheap  means  of  transporting 
freight,  and  at  one  time  there  were  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  freight  boats  in 
service.  This  canal,  however,  was  far  from 
being  a  financial  success  and  finally  was 
forced  to  close  when  its  capital  diminished 
to  such  a  point  that  upkeep  was  impossible. 

By  the  year  1829,  the  transportation  of 
passengers  and  freight  by  stage  coach  and 
wagon  over  the  old  turnpike  roads  was 
considered  far  too  slow  and  costly,  and  a 
movement  to  establish  a  railroad  system 
was  inaugurated.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
extent  of  business  being  carried  on  over  the 
turnpikes,  let  us  turn  to  some  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics  computed  during  this  period.  More 
than  23,000  tons  of  freight  were  carried 
over  the  roads  between  Boston  and  Provi¬ 
dence  annually,  and  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  carried  by  only  two  stage  coach 
lines  between  these  points  during  a  one 
year  period  amounted  to  the  amazing 
total  of  24,100. 


FROM  TOWN  TO  CITY 


Usually  when  a  community  emerges 
from  the  adolescent  town  stage  and  is 
ready  to  don  the  long  pants  of  citified  ma¬ 
jority,  the  transformation  is  something 
which  the  citizens  unanimously  seek,  and 
proudly  acclaim,  but  a  little  more  than  a 
century  ago  when  Providence  began  to 
have  growing  pains,  there  were  many  who 
just  did  not  want  their  community  to  be 
anything  more  than  a  town.  The  question 
became  a  major  issue,  and  when  it  came  to 
deciding  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  a 
City  Charter  for  Providence,  certain 
things  happened  that  seem  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable  in  this  day  and  age. 

In  1830,  the  population  of  Providence 
was  16,832,  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  recorded  five 
years  before  that  time.  This  increase  in 


population,  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
holding  town  meetings,  and  the  generally 
agreed  upon  injudicious  expenditures  of 
public  money,  induced  some  of  the  free¬ 
men  to  propose  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  town.  In 
1829,  the  proposition  to  adopt  a  city  form 
of  government  was  agreed  to  by  the  free¬ 
men,  by  a  vote  of  312  to  222.  Keep  in 
mind  that  only  freemen,  qualified  prop¬ 
erty  holders,  could  vote  in  those  days,  and 
that  is  why  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  population  had  any  say  in  the 
matter. 

In  January,  1830,  the  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly  granted  a  City  Charter 
with  the  provision  that  it  should  again  be 
referred  to  the  freemen,  and  unless  again 
adopted  by  three-fifths  of  the  persons  vot- 
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Providence  City  Hall  in  1890.  Note  Open  Horse  Car  and  Direction  of  Traffic. 


ing,  should  not  go  into  operation.  The 
small  majority  in  favor  of  a  City  Charter 
at  first,  undoubtedly  led  to  the  three- 
fifths  provision.  On  February  15,  the  free¬ 
men  again  voted  on  the  question,  and  this 
time,  383  were  for,  and  345  against;  not 
quite  enough  Yes’s  for  adoption  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  Providence  was  still 
just  a  town  and  would  probably  have 
remained  as  such,  for  a  few  years  at  least, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  so-called  “riot”  in 
September,  1831. 

The  first  outbreak  of  popular  feeling 
was  on  the  night  of  September  21st,  which 
seems  to  be  a  rather  ominous  date  as  far 
as  Rhode  Island  history  is  concerned.  A 
number  of  sailors  from  the  waterfront 
visited  Olney’s  Lane,  now  Olney  Street, 
for  the  purpose  of  starting  trouble;  they 
were  looking  for  a  fight  with  the  colored 
people  who  then  lived  in  that  section. 
After  much  shouting,  cursing,  and  stone 
throwing,  someone  in  one  of  the  houses 
fired  a  gun.  Most  of  the  gang  quickly 


retreated  to  the  west  end  of  the  lane,  and 
five  sailors  who  had  not  been  mixed  up 
with  any  of  the  disorders  that  night,  ven¬ 
tured  up  the  lane.  One  of  the  residents 
came  out  of  his  house  and  stood  on  the 
steps  brandishing  a  gun,  warning  the  five 
sailors  to  keep  their  distance.  They  in 
turn  threatened  to  take  the  gun.  This, 
they  did  not  attempt,  but  started  to  move 
up  the  street.  Again  the  defender  of 
Olney’s  Lane  warned  the  sailors  to  clear 
out  or  he  would  fire  at  them.  They  dared 
him  to  do  it.  He  did  fire  and  one  of  the 
sailors  was  instantly  killed. 

That  was  the  signal.  The  mob  waiting 
and  watching  down  the  lane  rushed  in, 
tore  down  two  houses  and  smashed  the 
windows  of  the  rest.  All  through  the 
night,  and  during  the  next  day,  the  rioting 
continued,  and  the  whole  town  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  sheriff  of  the  county 
and  other  officials  struggled  to  restore 
peace.  Many  of  the  rioters  were  taken 
into  custody,  some  of  these  were  rescued 
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from  the  officers  by  the  mob  that  con¬ 
stantly  increased  in  numbers  and  in 
violence  of  language. 

The  sheriff  then  called  for  military  aid, 
and  the  Governor  ordered  out  the  First 
Light  Infantry.  When  the  militiamen 
marched  to  the  scene  of  action,  they  were 
bombarded  with  a  barrage  of  rocks  and 
brickbats.  Finding  the  soldiers  could 
effect  nothing  without  firing  upon  the 
frenzied  rioters,  orders  were  given  to  with¬ 
draw  from  Olney’s  Lane,  and  then,  left  to 
their  own  pleasure,  the  fighting,  cursing 
gang  returned  to  their  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  by  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  had  ripped  down  six  more 
houses. 

Early  that  morning,  the  23rd,  the  sheriff 
expected  an  attack  upon  the  jail  where 
some  prisoners  had  been  locked  up,  and 
so  he  again  appealed  to  the  Governor  for 
aid.  His  Excellency  called  out  the  Light 
Dragoons,  the  Artillery,  the  Cadets,  the 
Volunteers,  and  the  First  Light  Infantry, 
with  orders  to  be  in  arms  by  six  o’clock  to 
defend  the  jail.  The  mob  appeared  only 
in  small  force  and  did  little  mischief;  very 
likely,  they  were  pretty  well  tired  out  by 
that  time.  The  soldiers  were  dismissed 
until  the  next  evening.  At  nightfall  on 
the  24th,  there  was  a  great  collection  of 
people  on  Smith  Street  and  vicinity,  and 
soon  they  began  to  pull  down  houses. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  disperse  the 
rioters  or  stop  their  vandalism,  again  the 
authorities  were  compelled  to  assemble 
the  armed  forces  of  the  community.  And 
again  the  soldiers  were  assailed  with 
stones  and  other  handy  objects  as  they 
marched  up  Smith  Street  and  took  post 
on  the  hill.  Here,  both  the  Governor  and 
the  sheriff  remonstrated  with  the  mob  and 
endeavored  to  induce  them  to  separate, 
warning  them  that  the  muskets  of  the 
military  were  loaded  with  ball  cartridges. 
This  being  ineffectual,  the  riot  act  was 
read,  but  stones  continued  to  rain  upon 
houses  and  upon  the  heads  of  soldiers. 
The  sheriff  then  attempted  to  dispel  them 
by  marching  the  Dragoons  and  Infantry 
among  the  milling  crowds,  but  without 
success.  He  finally  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
fire,  and  four  persons  fell,  mortally 
wounded.  That  was  the  end  of  the 
trouble;  peace  was  soon  restored. 


During  these  four  exciting  evenings  in 
Providence,  eight  houses  in  Olney’s  Lane, 
and  nine,  on  or  near  Smith  Street,  were 
destroyed  or  badly  damaged.  On  Sunday 
morning,  a  town  meeting  was  called,  but 
so  great  was  the  crowd  in  attendance,  the 
meeting  had  to  be  held  outdoors  in  front 
of  the  Old  State  House  on  North  Main 
Street.  At  that  meeting,  several  resolu¬ 
tions  lamenting  the  occasion  which  had 
made  recourse  to  the  military  necessary 
to  the  civil  officers,  sympathizing  with  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and 
endorsing  the  course  of  the  civil  magis¬ 
trates  on  the  occasion,  were  passed  with 
general  approval.  A  large  committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  and  publish  a  correct 
statement  of  facts  relative  to  the  riots. 

Believing  the  whole  disaster  to  have 
arisen  from  the  inefficiency  of  a  town  gov¬ 
ernment,  at  a  subsequent  town  meeting 
held  on  October  5,  the  freemen,  without  a 
dissenting  voice,  resolved  that  it  was 
expedient  to  adopt  a  city  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  They  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  a  Charter,  and  this  committee 
reported  a  few  days  later. 

The  next  step  towards  city  government 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  if 
three-fifths  of  the  freemen  voting  favored 
a  City  Charter,  the  General  Assembly 
would  be  urged  to  pass  an  act  granting  the 
same.  On  October  22,  1831,  646  voted, 
471  for,  and  175  against  the  change.  The 
representatives  of  the  town,  therefore, 
according  to  their  instructions,  presented 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Assembly.  Some  citizens  living  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Assembly  at  the  same 
time,  requesting  that,  if  the  City  Charter 
should  be  granted,  it  should  extend  no 
farther  westward  than  Broad  Street,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  town  might  be  set  off 
and  formed  into  another  town. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Assem¬ 
bly  granted  the  Charter  to  go  into  effect  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June,  1832,  if  three- 
fifths  of  the  freemen  voting  at  a  town 
meeting  in  November  should  be  in  favor 
of  it.  On  November  22,  1831,  647  freemen 
voted  on  the  question  —  459  for,  and  188 
against  the  City  Charter.  Thus  was 
sealed  the  death  warrant  of  the  Town  of 
Providence. 


“THE  OLD  STONE  BANK” 
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The  first  election  of  City  Officers  was 
held  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  April,  1832. 
Samuel  Willard  Bridgham  was  elected 
first  Mayor,  which  office  he  held  by  suc¬ 
cessive  elections  until  his  death,  a  little 
less  than  a  century  ago.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Burgess.  The 
first  Aldermen  were,  Dexter  Thurber, 
Charles  Holden,  John  H.  Ormsbee,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Grinnell,  Henry  R.  Greene,  and 
Asa  Messer. 


There  are  many  oddities  in  the  annals 
of  this  City  and  State,  but  this,  it  appears, 
was  one  of  the  most  unusual  of  all  the 
noteworthy  events  and  episodes  in  the 
complete  story  —  it  took  a  riot,  with 
bloodshed,  death,  and  destruction,  to 
graduate  Providence  from  the  limitations 
of  town  government  to  the  form  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  organization  that  best  befitted 
a  growing,  ambitious,  industrious,  and 
promising  community. 


THE  FIRST  MAYOR  OF  PROVIDENCE 


His  Honor  Samuel  Willard  Bridg¬ 
ham,  first  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  admonished  the  new  city  council 
members  to  conduct  themselves,  individ¬ 
ually  and  collectively,  with  prudence, 
temperance  and  virtue,  thereby  setting 
examples  for  their  fellow-citizens  to  live 
quiet,  peaceable  and  moral  lives.  A  full 
century  has  passed  since  Providence  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  designation  of  town  to 
that  of  city,  and  since  Mayor  Bridgham 
first  addressed  the  city's  legislative  body 
and  outlined  his  theories  of  municipal 
government,  and  told  of  his  high  hopes 
concerning  the  future  of  the  community. 
Many  changes  have  transpired  during 
these  comparatively  few  years;  great 
industrial  centers  have  risen  upon  what 
was  then  undeveloped  countryside;  resi¬ 
dential  areas  have  moved  from  point  to 
point  as  the  business  of  the  city  expanded 
and  changed  in  nature;  busy  streets  a 
century  ago  are  now  forgotten ;  and  former 
cowpaths  are  today  humming  thorough¬ 
fares;  downtown  Providence  now  bears 
little  resemblance  to  the  ambitious  little 
town  that  became  a  city  in  June,  1832. 
*  All  of  the  Mayor’s  prophesies  and  hopes 
have  come  about,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
observe  that  the  first  incumbent  of  the 
highest  public  office  in  the  life  of  the  city 
was  a  strong,  popular  and  efficient  admin¬ 
istrator,  a  most  worthy  example  for  the 
long  line  of  distinguished  men  who  have 
had  the  privilege  of  succeeding  him. 

Samuel  Willard  Bridgham  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Martha  Bridgham  and  was 
born  on  May  4,  1774,  the  day  of  the  year 


which  was  destined  to  be  regarded  in  this 
century  and  hereafter  as  Rhode  Island 
Independence  Day.  He  lived  with  his 
parents  and  worked  for  them  on  the  farm, 
and  as  a  youth  he  attended  the  public 
schools  in  Rehoboth  and  Seekonk.  He 
was  unusually  studious,  and  as  he  grew 
older,  he  became  strong  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  go  to  college  and  enter  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  law.  He  realized  his  ambition  and 
entered  Brown  University  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  but  he  had  to  keep  on  with  his 
farm  work  and  with  his  daily  chores  at  the 
homestead  which  was  then  in  Seekonk, 
about  four  miles  from  the  college.  In 
those  days,  a  father  was  entitled  to  the 
services  of  his  sons  until  they  were  twenty- 
one,  in  return  for  food  and  maintenance, 
and  no  father  was  called  upon  to  pay  for 
more  than  an  ordinary  common  school 
education.  Young  Bridgham  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  defray  his  own  expenses  in 
going  through  college,  and  this  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  very  successfully  by 
teaching  school  in  Seekonk  during  his 
vacations.  An  old  report  says  “that  the 
large  boys  of  his  school  once  revolted  for 
trying  to  lord  it  over  them”  just  because 
they  happened  to  be  the  pupils  and  he 
their  master.  He  finished  his  course  “on 
the  hill  ”  but  it  was  many  years  before  he 
was  finally  out  of  debt  and  square  with 
everyone  in  all  education  obligations 
which  he  had  taken  upon  himself.  He 
held  the  highest  honors  in  his  class  when 
he  graduated  in  1794,  and  he  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  delivering  the  class  valedictory 
address.  Following  that,  Samuel  studied 
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law  in  the  office  of  Judge  David  Howell, 
and  within  two  years  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Rhode  Island  Bar,  and  began  his  legal 
career  dependent  entirely  upon  his  own 
resources  and  exertions. 

On  October  20,  1798,  Mr.  Bridgham 
was  married  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts  to 
Elizabeth  Paine,  only  daughter  of  Stephen 
Paine  and  the  young  couple  went  to  live 
in  the  newly  purchased  home  at  No.  1 
Covert  Street  in  Providence.  Samuel  Wil¬ 
lard  Bridgham  rose  rapidly  in  general 
popularity  and  he  was  regarded  by  all  as 
an  able  lawyer  and  as  a  citizen  of  great 
value  and  ability.  His  political  career 
started  with  his  election  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  Providence  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  he  continued  in  that  office  for 
ten  years  until  1817  when  he,  with  every 
other  Federalist  in  the  state,  lost  the  elec¬ 
tion  by  a  small  majority.  He  had  political 
disappointments  in  1820  when  he  ran  for 
representative  in  Congress  and  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  following  year  he  ran  for 
Governor  but  was  not  successful.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that,  he  had  been  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly  as  inspector  for  the 
Second  Brigade  of  the  Rhode  Island 
militia,  and  the  next  year  after  that  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  was  elected  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral,  which  office  he  held  by  annual  elec¬ 
tion  until  1809  when  he  was  elected  Brig¬ 
adier  General  of  the  Second  Brigade,  a 
position  which  he  retained  for  five  years. 
During  this  phase  of  his  career  he  acquired 
the  title  of  “General,”  and  he  was  there¬ 
after  popularly  referred  to  as  such. 

From  1823  to  1826  General  Bridgham 
was  again  representative  to  the  Rhode 
Island  General  Assembly  and,  following 
that,  he  occupied  the  speaker’s  chair  for 
two  years.  In  his  political  opinions  he 
was  an  old  school  Federalist,  refusing  to 
pledge  himself  to  any  prescribed  course 
of  conduct  in  the  pursuit  of  public  office 
elevation,  and  hence,  when  a  change  in 
politics  came,  he  was  defeated.  In  1832, 
when  Providence  first  became  a  city,  he 
was  chosen  to  be  its  first  mayor,  also  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Rhode  Island 
military  forces,  and  he  was  annually  re¬ 
elected  to  this  office  during  the  remaining 
eight  years  of  his  life. 

General  Bridgham ’s  views  on  education 
were  naturally  very  liberal  and,  for  many 


years,  he  was  president  of  the  school  com¬ 
mittee,  besides  being  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Brown  University. 
Later  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  from  which  he  had  graduated  with 
high  honors.  In  his  legal  activities  he  was 
thrown  much  in  contact  with  Daniel 
Webster  and  gradually  they  became 
friends,  carrying  on  a  personal  corre¬ 
spondence  for  some  little  time.  One  of 
these  letters  from  Webster,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1830,  reads  as  follows:  “ Dear  Sir 
—  I  hope  you  recollect  that  the  Court  is 
approaching  and  I  hope  that  the  parties 
concerned  have  spoken  to  you  to  favor  me 
with  your  views  on  the  case  of  Porter  and 
Gardiner  as  it  now  stands.  Yours  with 
much  regard,  D.  Webster.” 

For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the 
Congregational  Benevolence  Society  and 
he  educated  his  family  in  the  strictest 
observance  of  religious  worship.  He  had 
six  children,  all  of  whom  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  who  died  in  infancy,  either 
married  well  or  became  distinguished  in 
various  fields  of  endeavor  in  their  own 
right.  In  December,  1839,  he  had  a  slight 
attack  of  paralysis,  and  when  serious 
complications  followed  a  year  later,  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  in 
the  North  Burial  Ground.  Today  there  is 
a  large  monument  over  his  grave  properly 
inscribed,  and  the  lot,  a  gift  from  the  City 
of  Providence  to  him,  is  kept  in  perpetual 
care.  An  excerpt  from  an  early  issue  of 
the  Providence  Journal  describes  the  first 
mayor  as  follows:  “One  of  the  finest  men 
socially,  and  a  fluent  and  very  fine  speaker, 
one  that  court  and  jury  paid  the  strictest 
attention  to  was  General  Samuel  Bridg¬ 
ham.  Although  of  noble  and  commanding 
figure,  being  about  six  feet  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  with  light  complexion  and 
very  smiling  countenance  (smiling  through 
the  eyes)  there  was  nothing  haughty  about 
him,  and  he  could  be  approached  by  the 
lowest  of  the  lowly.  He  visited  the  courts 
here  until  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
city  affairs  as  the  first  mayor,  with  credit 
to  himself  and  great  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents.” 

Mayor  Bridgham  kept  a  complete  diary 
during  his  terms  of  office  and  this  record, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  offers  an  interest¬ 
ing  study  of  affairs  in  Providence  a  cen- 


Weybosset  Street  (When  It  Was  Broad  Street)  Just  Above  Snow  Street,  About  1869.  Dome 
of  Round  Top  Church  Appeals  Beyond  Trees  and  Horse  Car  Is  on  Its  Way  Downtown. 


Courtesy,  Town  Criers  of  Rhode  Island 


View  Down  Present  Weybosset  Street,  Photographed  Shortly  After  the  Erection  of 

Narragansett  Hotel  in  1878. 
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tury  ago.  It  is  evident,  from  this  daily 
review,  that  the  Mayor  spent  considerable 
time  going  about  the  city,  inspecting 
property  and  institutions  for  which  he 
was  responsible  to  the  citizens  whom  he 
had  been  elected  to  serve.  The  diary  also 
discloses  this  interesting  notation  by 
“His  Honor”:  “( Thursday  August  27 , 
18J/.0)  James  Barnes  was  before  the  city 
marshal  from  watch  house  taken  up  in  Old¬ 
field’s  lumber  yard ,  intoxicated  —  he  says 
he  belongs  to  Fall  River  —  was  reprimanded 
and  dismissed.  Attended  to  various  and  im¬ 
portant  duties  at  the  office  during  the  day.” 

Under  date  of  May  5,  1834,  this  entry 
is  recorded  by  the  mayor:  “/  was  born  on 
the  fourth  day  of  May  177 If.  and  was  there¬ 
fore  sixty  years  old  yesterday  and  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  anniversary  suggested  the  fol¬ 
lowing  impromptu 

I’m  three  score  years  of  age  today, 

And  have  but  few  more  years  to  stay  — 


May  follies  past  be  all  forgiven, 

And  sins  erased  from  Book  of  Heaven.” 

The  diary  record  under  date  of  Au¬ 
gust  5,  1836,  is  probably  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  the  documentary  pieces  which 
Samuel  Willard  Bridgham’s  proud  de- 
cendants  have  preserved: 

“  Attended  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Aider- 
men  in  the  morning  and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  City  of 
Providence.  May  the  principles ,  both  civil 
and  religious ,  inculcated  by  Roger  Williams 
and  preserved  and  maintained  to  this  day , 
remain  as  long  and  continue  as  pure  as  the 
stream  which  flows  from  the  refreshing  and 
exhaustless  spring  at  which  he  first  perma¬ 
nently  landed  and  which  has  ever  since  been 
called  the  “ Roger  Williams  Spring .” 


THE  STONINGTON  ROAD 


On  an  afternoon  in  November,  1937, 
the  pleasant  little  Borough  of  Ston- 
ington,  Connecticut,  observed,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  exercises,  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  an  important  event  in  the 
history  of  that  community,  —  the  opening, 
in  1837,  of  the  Stonington  and  Providence 
Railroad,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
“Stonington  Road.”  Of  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  significance  in  Rhode  Island  his¬ 
tory  than  in  Connecticut  annals,  all  the 
celebrating  seemed  to  have  taken  place  at 
the  western  terminal  of  this  pioneer 
American  railroad,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  today,  after  a  century  of  American 
railroad  expansion,  Providence  is  an  im¬ 
portant  terminal,  while  Stonington  is  now 
just  a  dot  on  a  timetable  map,  with  one 
train  each  way  stopping  there  daily. 

So,  why  did  Stonington  observe  this 
anniversary  that  finds  the  village  virtually 
ignored  by  the  railroad  line  that  once 
brought  prominence  and  hope,  and  whose 
streamlined  expresses  and  fast  freights 
now  speed  by  around  the  long  curve  that 
rims  the  northern  end  of  the  little  village? 
Because,  and  the  author  knows  whereof 


he  writes,  the  place  of  his  birth,  Ston¬ 
ington,  genuinely  patriotic,  justifiably 
proud,  and  eternally  hopeful,  wanted  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  to  know  that,  once  upon  a  time, 
the  village  was  important. 

The  folks  of  Stonington  also  live  in  the 
hopes  that  some  day  another  great  wind¬ 
fall,  like  the  building  of  the  railroad  line 
to  Providence,  a  century  ago,  will  bring 
back  the  old-time  prominence,  and  make 
the  community  something  more  than  a 
beautiful,  unspoiled,  hospitable  and  homey 
New  England  community.  Some  who  live 
there  today  naturally  hope  for  greater 
industrial  and  commercial  renown;  many 
who  once  lived  there,  and  many  who  go 
there  for  vacations  or  occasional  visits, 
prefer  that  Stonington  remain  as  it  has 
been  since  the  railroads  found  it  advan¬ 
tageous  to  run  their  tracks  all  the  way 
from  Providence  to  New  York,  or  since 
it  was  no  longer  convenient  and  profitable 
to  take  passengers  by  train  from  Provi¬ 
dence  to  Stonington,  and  from  that  an¬ 
cient  seaport,  by  steamboat  to  New  York* 
City. 
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First  Locomotive  Run  from  Providence  to  Stonington. 
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What  did  the  building  of  the  long-ago 
absorbed  Stonington  line  have  to  do  with 
the  history  of  transportation  in  Rhode 
Island  ? 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
approximately  250,000  miles  of  railroads; 
in  1830,  there  were  23  miles,  and  when  the 
pioneer  Stonington  and  Providence  line 
was  opened,  there  were  only  2,000  miles 
in  this  entire  country.  The  first  railroad 
line  in  Rhode  Island  connected  Provi¬ 
dence  with  Boston,  for  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  operation  of  which  a 
charter  was  secured  in  1831.  But  the  first 
trains  that  ran  over  those  tracks  were  not 
drawn  by  steam  locomotives.  Then,  it 
was  a  railroad  turnpike,  and  every  indi¬ 
vidual  was  expected  to  provide  his  own 
carriage  and  horsepower,  and  pay  tolls 
for  the  privilege.  However,  steam  for 
locomotive  power  rapidly  became  more 
practical  at  that  time,  and  by  1834,  en¬ 
gines  drew  cars  from  Boston  to  Canton, 
Massachusetts,  connecting  there  with 
stage  coaches  —  and  in  June  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  1835,  locomotives  ran  the 
whole  length  of  the  road  to  its  terminus, 
then  at  India  Point  in  Providence,  and  the 
doom  of  the  turnpike  and  stage  coach  was 
sounded  in  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  smoke- 
belching  locomotive. 

A  railroad  from  Boston  to  Providence 
seemed  very  necessary  in  those  days,  not 
principally  for  the  want  of  better  inter¬ 
communication  facilities  between  the  two 
important  New  England  centers,  but 
because  an  overland  connection  between 
Boston  and  the  steamboat  line  out  of 
Providence  was  wanted  to  avoid  the  slow 
and  dangerous  water  route  to  New  York 
around  Cape  Cod.  That,  of  course,  was 
long  before  the  days  of  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal.  And  a  similar  desire  to  avoid 
hazardous  water  travel  prompted  the 
plan  to  build  a  railroad  from  Providence 
to  Stonington,  the  latter  being  provided 
with  an  excellent  deep  water  harbor,  at 
the  very  entrance  to  the  sheltered,  calmer 
waters  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

At  least  once,  a  century  ago,  a  steam¬ 
boat  out  of  Providence  made  the  run  to 
New  York  in  the  then  remarkable  time  of 
fourteen  hours  and  twenty-nine  minutes, 
but  Point  Judith  remained  as  much  of  a 
navigating  problem  as  Cape  Cod,  and  so, 


even  before  the  opening  of  the  Boston  and 
Providence  road,  and  before  anyone  had 
any  idea  of  using  steam  for  locomotive 
power,  sometime  in  1832,  the  first  charter 
was  applied  for,  and  five  years  later  Prov¬ 
idence  was  united  with  Stonington  by 
rail,  and  New  AYrk  bound  passengers 
could  take  the  once  popular,  and  roman¬ 
tically-named  “Boat  Train  “for  the  thriv¬ 
ing,  bustling  Connecticut  village,  and 
there  board  a  palatial  side-wheeler  and  be 
lulled  to  sleep  on  the  gentle,  friendly 
waters  leading  to  Hell  Gate,  and  the  won¬ 
ders  of  a  great  metropolis. 

James  A.  McNeill  Whistler,  eminent 
American  artist,  famous  for  his  “White 
Girl”  —  “Gold  Girl,”  and  portrait  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  but  probably  more  fa¬ 
miliar  to  most  people  as  the  creator  of  the 
immortal  portrait  study  “My  Mother,” 
spent  some  years  of  his  early  boyhood  on 
quiet,  elm-shaded  Main  Street  in  Stoning¬ 
ton,  just  a  few  doors  down  the  street  from 
where  the  Rhode  Island  Historian  spent 
his  happy  childhood  days  in  Stonington. 
Whistler’s  father,  Major  George  Whistler, 
a  prominent  engineer  of  the  times,  a  con¬ 
sulting  expert  for  several  canal,  lock,  and 
railroad  companies,  was  assigned  the 
responsibilities  of  building  the  proposed 
railroad  from  Stonington  to  Providence. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  James, 
who  became  the  world  famous  artist,  was 
born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  in  1834, 
where  his  father  was  engineer  of  locks  and 
canals,  and  that  the  Whistlers  moved  to 
Stonington  in  1837,  remaining  there  until 
1840,  when  they  moved  to  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  where  Major  Whistler  was 
engaged  in  building  the  Boston,  Spring- 
field  and  Albany  Railroad. 

One  more  point  about  the  Whistlers  — 
in  1842,  Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia  sent 
commissioners  through  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  to  find  the  best  method  and  the  best 
man  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  Major  Whistler 
was  chosen,  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  his  selection  of  the  route  for  the  road 
to  Providence  remains  unchanged  today. 

Leading  from  the  harborside  in  Stoning¬ 
ton,  the  right  of  way  extended  easterly 
across  the  village  past  the  old  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  to  the  open  country  and 
Westerly.  From  there,  it  touched  the 
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points  today  known  as  Bradford,  Shan- 
nock,  and  Kenyon,  crossing  the  winding 
Pawcatuck  River  several  times,  and  then 
plunged  boldly  through  the  great  miry 
Kingston  Swamp.  The  construction  of  the 
roadbed  through  the  swamp  and  other 
low,  wet  areas  that  distinguish  much  of 
South  County,  was  a  triumph  in  engineer¬ 
ing  skill  in  those  days  of  hand  shovel  and 
wheelbarrow  labor.  The  shining  rails  that 
sweep  along  the  diagonal  of  Rhode  Island 
today,  resting  securely  on  solid,  firm 
ground,  and  crossing  bridges  whose  foun¬ 
dations  and  abutments  are  still  master¬ 
pieces  of  masonry,  these  steel  arteries  of 
modern  transportation  stand  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Major  Whistler  and  his  railroad¬ 
building  associates. 

There  was  no  Union  Station  downtown 
in  the  early  days  of  railroading.  The 
trains  from  Boston  discharged  passengers 
and  freight  at  the  India  Point  terminal, 
just  below  present  Washington  Bridge  on 
the  Providence  side.  The  bridge  there 
then  was  called  India  Bridge,  and  the  span 
at  the  present  location  of  Red  Bridge  was 
called  Central  Bridge.  The  Providence 
terminal  of  the  Stonington  Road  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  harbor  or  Bay,  op¬ 
posite  India  Point,  and  the  original  road 
to  that  terminal  ran  across  or  near  present 
Roger  Williams  Park  after  coming  through 
East  Greenwich  and  Apponaug.  Through 
traveling  passengers  were  ferried  across 
the  harbor  between  the  two  terminals,  and 
the  original  ferry  boat  was  appropriately 
named  the  “Stonington.” 

The  distance  to  Stonington,  a  little  less 
than  fifty  miles,  was  covered  by  the  first 
wood-burning  engines  in  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes.  Unbelievable  speed  to 
those  who  were  brought  up  to  think  that 
express  stage  coaches  with  galloping 
steeds  were  the  fastest  moving  vehicles  on 
earth.  And,  the  first  cars,  if  they  were 
anything  like  the  few  relics  of  that  period 
that  have  been  preserved  by  some  railroad 
companies,  offered  little  traveling  con¬ 
veniences  or  comforts  to  all  who  dared  to 
trust  their  lives  behind  the  screeching, 
hissing,  smoking,  and  flaming  demons  that 
awakend  the  whole  countryside  and  sent 
frightened  horses  and  startled  cattle 
scurrying  for  protection.  The  early  rail¬ 
road  cars  were  modeled  after  stage 


coaches,  and  were  cradled  upon  carriage 
springs,  the  only  important  alteration 
being  the  installation  of  wheels  with 
flanges. 

Referring  again  to  the  noise  and  terrify¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  pioneer  rail  fliers,  we  find 
that,  in  the  beginning,  the  good  people  of 
Stonington  feared  that  the  new  fire-ma¬ 
chines  or  locomotives  would  set  the  town 
ablaze  with  their  spark-belching  chim¬ 
neys,  and  so,  on  August  9,  1837,  the  free¬ 
men  met  to  discuss  the  impending  danger. 
They  voted  to  have  the  town  fathers 
“frame  a  Bye-Law  to  prevent  the  passing 
within  the  limits  of  the  Borough  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Engines  propell’d  by  Steam  and  to 
affix  penalties.”  Forthwith,  Air.  Whistler 
was  warned  officially  not  to  lay  rails  in  or 
across  any  of  the  town  streets.  Rails  did 
eventually  run  through  the  village  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  steamboat  wharf,  but  the 
first  trains  were  halted  beyond  the  then 
settled  portion  of  the  town,  and  hauled  to 
the  docks  by  horse  power. 

Well  does  the  Historian  remember  the 
extreme  western  end  of  this  early  railroad 
line  that  in  his  time  was  a  branch  that 
left  the  Shore  Line,  so  called,  east  of  the 
Borough  at  the  Stonington  Junction.  The 
tracks  were  still  there  and  used  often 
during  his  boyhood  because  the  railroad 
wharf  property  was  then  utilized  for 
repairing  Sound  Steamers,  and  for  a 
considerable  period,  the  old  Stonington 
Line  Steamers,  taken  away  about  the 
turn  of  the  century,  returned  to  the  old 
port  until  repairs  were  made  to  the  fire- 
damaged  piers  in  New  London. 

Taking  a  hand  at  raising  and  lowering 
crossing  gates,  exciting  rides  in  the  cab  of 
a  switching  engine,  talking  with  the  cross¬ 
ing  tender,  whose  chosen  occupation 
seemed  to  be  the  most  desirable  that 
could  be  hoped  for,  climbing  atop  aban¬ 
doned  freight  cars,  riding  around  on  the 
old  roundhouse  turntable,  the  morning  of 
the  tragic  train  wreck  at  the  Junction,  all 
are  vivid  memories  of  what  the  author 
knew  first  hand  of  what  had  survived  in 
his  day  of  Rhode  Island’s  second  railroad 
line  and  the  first  to  be  operated  on  Con¬ 
necticut  soil. 

As  time  went  on,  Rhode  Island  became 
railroad-minded,  and  other  roads  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  The  Providence  and 
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Worcester  came  in  1844,  and  the  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Plainfield,  formed  in  1845,  soon 
merged  with  another  road  to  form  the 
Hartford,  Providence  and  Fishkill,  whose 
line  to  Willimantic  was  opened  in  1854. 
The  lines  to  Pascoag  and  Franklin  came 
soon  after,  and  Bristol  was  connected  to 
Providence  by  rail  in  1855.  Then  came 
the  road  from  Warren  to  Fall  River,  and 
later,  the  extension  to  Newport. 

From  the  standpoint  of  importance  in 
the  record  of  American  railway  expansion, 
the  Stonington  Road  remains  as  the  one 
historic  steam  road  of  the  State.  It  grew 
in  significance  as  link  after  link  was  made 
with  other  roads  to  form  the  Shore  Line 
between  Boston  and  New  York,  and  its 
existence  probably  hurried  railroad  pro¬ 
moters  in  Connecticut  to  bridge  river  after 
river  and  finally  join  their  rails  with  those 
that  Major  Whistler  wisely  laid,  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  to  reach  the  more  pop¬ 
ulous  sections  of  Rhode  Island,  avoiding 
the  heavy  grades  and  unsettled  portions 
of  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Rhode  Island’s  pioneer  railroads  were 
built  to  serve  as  adjuncts  to  the  existing 
lines  of  water  travel,  but  this  original 
purpose  was  soon  forgotten  as  the  rail¬ 


roads  gradually  enmeshed  this  section  of 
New  England  in  a  network  of  branch 
lines,  providing  the  bloodstreams  of  trade 
and  travel.  Inland  towns  soon  became 
manufacturing  centers  because  the  rail¬ 
road  could  bring  raw  materials  to  their 
mills  and  factories  and  take  away  the 
finished  products  to  larger  shipping 
centers.  The  coming  of  the  railroad 
quickly  marked  the  end  of  turnpikes  and 
stages,  and  it  also  marked  the  gradual 
decline  of  local  travel  and  transportation 
by  water. 

Many  believe  that  the  open  airlines  will 
supplant  the  railroads  and  the  passenger 
ships,  but,  the  author  doubts  if  any  hur¬ 
tling  dash  through  the  cloudless  strato¬ 
sphere  in  a  giant,  streamlined  airliner,  will 
ever  be  so  genuinely  pleasing,  thoroughly 
satisfying,  or  so  romantic,  as  a  trip  from 
Providence  to  Stonington  on  the  old-time 
“Boat  Train,"  followed  by  a  night  of 
sweet  slumber  brought  on  by  the  slap-slap 
of  gentle  waves,  the  muffled  swish  in  the 
paddle  boxes,  the  whistle  of  an  offshore 
breeze,  the  rhythmic  creaks  that  only  a 
Sound  Steamer  could  produce,  the  rattle 
of  the  rudder  chains,  and  the  distant  toll¬ 
ing  of  a  mournful  bell-buoy. 


THE  AMERICAN  BAND 

i 


Everything  seems  to  have  its  period  of 
particular  vogue,  sometimes  enduring 
and  sometimes  brief.  It  is,  of  course,  espe¬ 
cially  easy  to  corroborate  such  a  statement 
in  one  instance  by  pointing  to  the  con¬ 
stantly  changing  styles  in  clothes.  But 
the  same  thing  applies  in  nearly  every 
field.  The  generations  that  preferred  the 
legitimate  stage,  the  pleasure  of  evenings 
of  quiet  conversation,  the  coal  stove,  fresh 
vegetables,  the  victrola,  walking,  and 
feminine  women  have,  with  slight  excep¬ 
tion,  given  way  to  those  which  favor 
motion  pictures,  evenings  of  bridge  or 
cocktails,  gas  and  electric  ranges,  canned 
goods,  the  radio,  the  automobile,  and  the 
more  forward  and  aggressive  female.  We 
shall  not  foolishly  insist  that  such  prefer¬ 
ences  are  entirely  founded  upon  whim. 
The  inventions  that  have  accelerated  the 


tempo  of  everyday  life  must  be  held  largely 
responsible.  We  only  are  tempted  to  won¬ 
der  why  the  things  that  would  seem  to 
possess  intrinsic  qualities  of  endurance 
through  any  age  should  fall  from  full  favor 
in  such  marked  degree.  This  is  the  case 
with  such  a  thing  as  band  music. 

During  the  past  century  the  band,  as  a 
musical  ensemble,  was  extremely  popular, 
not  only  as  a  unit  of  street  parades,  but  as 
a  source  of  entertainment  through  the 
medium  of  public  concerts,  held  outdoors 
and  in.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  century 
there  were  hundreds  of  well-known  bands 
and  many  famous  band  leaders,  where 
now  there  are  comparatively  few  with 
only  a  few  such  names  as  Sousa  and  Pryor 
familiar  to  the  average  individual. 

Along  in  the  early  1820’s  there  were  in 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  particularly 
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AMERICAN  BRASS  BAND. 
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FRIDAY  EVE.D\(i,  JAN.  26,  1888, 

m  CITY  HOTEL 


fifth  ul. 
Hotel  dint* 

Knaebei - 
Knaebei- 


PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 

I*  Grand  Coronation  March,  (full  Band,)  .  ... 

2.  Evening  Parting  Hymn,  (Trio,)  Trombones  and  Bass  ) 

Horn, — Bliven,  Dunbar  and  Barney.  £ 

3.  Gramachree,  with  variations — E  flat  Bugle  solo — Greene. 

Full  Band  accomp.  arranged  by 

4.  Heroes’  Quick  Step,  (full  Band,)  .  . 

5.  Grand  March,  from  the  Opera  of  Cinderilfo, 

% 

PART  H. 

L  Grand  Troop — composed  and  arranged  by  8.  Knaebei - 

2.  O  Dolce  Concento — solo,  with  variations — Trombone.  Bliven.  > 

n  ii  t>  i  ;  Mozart 

«  hull  Band  accomp.  ^ 

3.  Quick  Step — Trumpet  Obligato,  Cook,  .  .  .  Knaebei. 

4.  Charming  Waltz — Trombone  Obligato,  Bliven,  .  Strauss. 

5.  Quick  Step,  from  the  Opera  of*  IPPirati,  “  . 

6.  Finale — Wood  Up,  (by  request,)  ...»  Holloway. 


ST*  The  Course  to  consist  of  six  Concerts,  to  be  continued  once  a 
fortnight,  until  completed. 

£7^  Tickets  for  the  evening,  to  be  had  at  Thurber’s  Music  Store,  and 
at  the  door/ ... 


what  were  known  as  “Martial  Teams,” 
then  “Martial  Bands.”  These  teams  at 
first  consisted  of  but  a  fife  and  a  small 
drum.  Later  the  bugle  was  added,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  bass  drum,  the  clarinet,  and 
the  trombone.  “Joe”  Greene,  of  whom 
we  shall  write  more  fully  later,  had  a 
“Martial  Band”  in  the  ’20’s,  consisting  of 


two  bugles,  one  trombone,  a  bass  drum, 
and  a  fife  and  small  drum.  This  furnished 
some  of  the  first  regular  band  music  this 
side  of  Boston.  In  1826,  William  Hamil¬ 
ton  came  to  town  bringing  what  was  called 
a  “menagerie’'  band  and  a  personal  repu¬ 
tation  for  bugling.  He  immediately  re¬ 
ceived  an  offer  from  the  First  Light  In- 
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fantry  Company  to  settle  in  town  for  good. 
(We  might  note  here  that  the  early  bands¬ 
men,  leaders  included,  did  not  follow  their 
musical  calling  as  a  full-time  profession  but 
only  turned  to  it  in  the  evenings  when 
their  business  day  drew  to  a  close.) 

Hamilton  accepted  the  invitation,  set 
up  in  business  in  Providence,  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  small  band  that  attained  swift  pop¬ 
ularity.  He  filled  many  local  engagements, 
importing  extra  talent  from  Boston  when¬ 
ever  necessary.  With  his  five-keyed  Kent 
bugle,  he  himself  was  able  to  thrill  many 
an  audience  with  clever  solo  playing.  In 
1829,  he  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
nine-keyed  B  flat  instrument  but  it  took 
him  some  time  to  master  it  thoroughly. 
Meanwhile  he  began  to  have  a  rival.  In 
Newport,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
“Ned”  Kendall,  a  good  violinist  with  a 
marked  versatility  as  far  as  all  instru¬ 
ments  were  concerned,  happened  to  hear 
Hamilton  play,  took  a  liking  to  bugling, 
and  set  about  learning  the  art.  His  prog¬ 
ress  with  the  instrument  was  so  rapid  that 
when  he  asked  Hamilton  for  a  place  in  his 
band,  the  latter  took  him  on.  It  soon 
became  perfectly  evident  that  he  could 
“play  circles”  around  Hamilton,  impro¬ 
vising  variations  that  the  other  had  not 
the  skill  to  match.  However,  in  1830, 
“Ned  ”  Kendall  went  to  Boston  to  become 
the  leader  of  a  Boston  band  and  left  the 
field  clear  for  Hamilton. 

In  1832,  the  State  Fencibles  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  came  to  town,  bringing  with  them 
Frank  Johnson’s  Colored  Band  of  twenty- 
four  players.  The  First  Light  Infantry 
planned  a  great  musical  celebration  using 
both  Johnson’s  and  Hamilton’s  bands. 
The  latter  did  not  take  to  this  kindly  and 
flatly  refused  to  play  with  colored  musi¬ 
cians.  Consequently,  during  the  scheduled 
parade,  Johnson’s  Band  marched  up 
Benefit  Street,  while  Hamilton’s  Band 
came  up  South  Main  Street.  Johnson’s 
men  were  excellent  musicians  and  he 
himself  was  very  obliging  in  playing  as 
many  pieces  as  his  audiences  desired. 
Hamilton  was  censured  for  his  prejudices 
but  the  matter  passed  over  and  he  soon 
regained  popularity.  However,  he  did  not 
remain  in  Providence  long  afterwards,  but 
moved  to  Hartford. 

In  1837,  stimulated  to  action  by  the  for¬ 


mation  of  the  Boston  Brass  Band  two 
years  before,  a  group  of  fourteen  inter¬ 
ested  musicians  gathered  in  the  counting 
room  of  Benjamin  P.  Robinson  on  Canal 
Street  to  discuss  the  organization  of  a  new 
band.  The  available  instruments  were 
four  bugles,  four  horns,  two  trombones, 
two  drums,  a  trumpet,  fife  and  cymbals. 
“Joe”  Greene  was  chosen  leader,  and  thus 
what  was  to  be  the  American  Band  came 
into  being.  Practice  began  at  once  in 
rooms  on  South  Water  Street,  and  by 
January,  1838,  a  first  series  of  six  subscrip¬ 
tion  concerts  was  launched  at  City  Hall. 
That  these  were  very  successful  is  revealed 
in  a  newspaper  item  stating  that  “the 
band  will  shortly  appear  in  a  new  uniform 
which  the  generosity  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  course  of  concerts  has  mainly  enabled 
them  to  obtain.” 

The  band's  first  appearance  in  parade 
was  in  April,  1838,  the  members  resplend¬ 
ent  in  full  uniform,  their  music  setting  the 
step  for  the  First  Light  Infantry  Company. 
Later  in  the  year  they  went  to  Stonington 
for  their  first  parade  outside  the  city.  The 
following  season  “Joe”  Greene  went  with 
the  Boston  Brass  Band  and  Benjamin 
West  took  over  the  leadership  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  organization  till  his  return  two 
years  later.  From  then  until  1865,  “Joe” 
Greene  continued  as  leader  of  the  band, 
reaping  abundant  glory  for  both  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  himself. 

He  had  been  born  in  Johnston  but  had 
spent  his  boyhood  in  Uxbridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  While  in  the  latter  place  he 
bought  a  three  dollar  bugle  from  a  passing 
stagedriver  and  taught  himself  how  to 
play.  Later,  in  the  height  of  his  career, 
he  was  presented  with  a  solid  silver  E  flat 
bugle,  equipped  with  twelve  solid  gold 
keys  and  a  solid  gold  mouthpiece.  With 
this  magnificent  instrument  he  used  to 
play  his  famous  solo,  “Wood  Lip,”  to  the 
never  lessening  delight  of  all  listeners. 

His  band  played  for  the  renowned  con¬ 
cert  when  Jenny  Lind  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  in  Howard  Hall  in  1850,  but  this  was 
only  one  of  the  first  of  a  host  of  prominent 
engagements,  during  which  the  band 
traveled  through  all  New  England, 
through  the  west  and  south,  and  even 
parts  of  Canada.  Excursions,  Brown 
commencements,  parades,  Masonic  and 
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military  functions,  in  fact  every  occasion 
where  a  good  band  was  needed  found  the 
organization  in  demand.  In  1853,  it  was 
incorporated  as  the  American  Brass  Band 
and  was  definitely  attached  to  the  2nd 
Brigade  of  Militia.  Later,  the  name 
“Brass”  was  dropped  from  the  title  inas¬ 
much  as  at  least  ten  other  bands  through¬ 
out  the  country  had  copied  the  former 
name. 

The  year  1861  found  the  band  in  the 
Civil  War  as  a  part  of  the  1st  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Regiment.  Its  members  seem  to  have 
escaped  unscathed  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  but  in  the  melee  of  that  retreat  “  Joe  ” 
Greene  and  a  companion  had  to  discard 
the  big  bass  drum. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  “Joe”  Greene 
resigned  from  the  leadership  although  he 
continued  to  march  with  the  band  and 
even  tried  to  organize  a  new  one  before 
his  death.  The  next  leader,  already  fa¬ 
mous  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  Germany,  relinquished 
his  term  of  service  with  Dodsworth’s  great 
New  A  ork  band  to  come  to  Providence  in 
1866.  This  was  Daniel  Wallis  Reeves,  one 
of  the  most  noted  band  leaders  of  all  time 
and  the  man  whom  Sousa,  with  deep  rev¬ 
erence,  has  called  “The  Father  of  Band 
Music  in  America.”  He  was  a  hard  master 
at  rehearsals  but  he  moulded  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Band  of  Providence  into  perhaps  the 
greatest  unit  of  its  day  and  kind,  and  it 
was  small  wonder  that  it  soon  became 
known  as  “Reeves’  American  Band” 
throughout  march-loving  America. 


Reeves  was  a  thorough  musician,  dedi¬ 
cating  his  life  to  his  art  and  working  for 
principles  far  beyond  popular  comprehen¬ 
sion.  He  was  a  copious  composer  of  mar¬ 
tial  music,  always  having  something  ready 
for  publication.  In  this  field  his  famous 
“2d  Regiment  March”  alone  won  him  in¬ 
ternational  renown  that  has  endured  to 
this  day.  Many  of  his  other  compositions 
were  likewise  dedicatory  in  name.  It  was 
he  who  gave  the  first  outdoor  presentation 
of  “Pinafore”  at  the  old  Park  Garden, 
using  a  real  boat  on  real  water.  He  gave 
many  other  concerts  at  the  Garden  and  at 
Crescent  Park. 

Under  Reeves  the  band  reached  its 
greatest  popularity,  playing  in  nearly 
every  prominent  city  of  the  country,  des¬ 
pite  those  who  tried  to  keep  the  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Providence.  Reeves  personally 
assumed  all  financial  expenses,  a  large 
burden,  music  alone  costing  $5,000  a  year. 
There  was  a  short  interlude  during  which 
he  took  charge  of  the  Gilmore  Band  fol¬ 
lowing  P.  S.  Gilmore’s  death  but  he  finally 
returned  to  Providence  and  directed  the 
American  Band  until  his  death.  At  his 
funeral  in  the  old  First  Baptist  Meeting 
House  the  band  played  his  own  dirge 
“Immortelle”  as  he  had  requested. 

The  band  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
W  arren  R.  Fales,  a  well  known  Rhode 
Island  character,  who  also  bought  Reeves' 
vast  musical  library.  But  the  peak  of  the 
band’s  glory  was  past.  It  died  with 
Reeves.  Momentum  carried  it  on  a  while 
but  it  never  attained  the  same  heights. 


BUTLER  HOSPITAL 


As  one  might  say,  “In  America,  we’re 
great  for  observing  anniversaries,” 
for  marking  in  some  fashion  or  other  the 
recurrence  of  dates  distinguished  by 
events  of  the  past.  Despite  the  fact  that 
this  nation  has  much  time  to  go  before 
reaching  its  four  century  milestone,  hardly 
a  year  comes  to  pass  when  the  chrono¬ 
logical  record  of  important  events  up  to 
now  does  not  reveal  a  centennial  worthy 
of  more  than  passing  notice.  Even  the 
days  as  they  come  and  go  become  re¬ 


minders  of  people,  places  and  happenings 
of  particular  significance  once  upon  a 
time.  And  there’s  great  value  in  this 
popular  practice  of  observing  anniver¬ 
saries  of  this  and  that  if  our  observances 
become  something  more  than  mere  notings 
of  the  passage  of  units  of  time.  If  retro¬ 
spection,  periodically  enlivened  by  holi¬ 
days  and  the  formalities  of  commemora¬ 
tion,  serves,  through  example,  to  strengthen 
our  abilities  in  distinguishing  values,  to 
heighten  our  respect  for  the  good  works 
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Home  of  Colonel  Richard  Brown,  Built  About  1731,  One  of  the  Oldest  Dwellings  Standing  in 
Providence  and  First  One  Built  of  Brick  of  Which  There  Is  Any  Record.  House  and  Farm, 
Later  Known  as  the  Grotto  Farm  (114  Acres)  Was  Purchased  by  Butler  Hospital  in  1845. 


of  others  who  are  no  more,  to  inspire 
renewed  determination  to  labor  for  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number, 
then  the  past  becomes  something  more 
than  a  record  of  how  we  came  to  be  what 
we  are,  and  of  how  we  came  to  receive 
what  we  have. 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  as  we 
choose  to  measure  it,  human  beings  have 
been  privileged  to  enjoy,  from  birth  to 
death,  varying  degrees  of  soundness  of 
health,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  As  far 
as  we  know,  most  people  have  come  into 
this  world  with  a  reasonably  and  rela¬ 
tively  good  prospect  of  normal  survival, 
and  this  observation  seems  to  be  borne 
out  by  what  little  we  know  of  the  com¬ 
plete  history  of  man.  Despite,  however, 


the  average  individual’s  bold  and  hopeful 
emergence  into  the  sunshine  of  living, 
he  has,  from  all  we  know,  been  eternally 
faced  with  constant  threats  to  his  physical 
well-being.  From  the  first  to  the  last  gasp 
in  the  life  span  of  every  individual,  dis¬ 
ease,  inherited  or  contracted,  neglect, 
abuse  and  accidents  have  continuously 
threatened  the  soundness  of  body  and  of 
mind.  We  do  not  need  to  go  beyond 
aboriginal  life  here  in  America  to  discover 
how,  perhaps  by  instinct,  the  earliest  of 
human  beings  found  effective  cures  for 
their  common  bodily  ills  without  benefit 
of  science.  From  the  trees,  the  shrubs, 
the  roots,  from  the  hillsides  and  the  swamp¬ 
lands,  the  Indian  who  lived  in  these  parts, 
at  least,  found  what  was  good  for  him, 
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when  the  boiled  mackerel  and  unripe  corn 
did  not  digest  as  usual,  when  a  toe  had 
been  cut  on  a  clam-shell,  or  a  skull 
cracked  by  a  Pequot  battle-axe.  And 
so  it  has  been  with  bodily  ills  down  through 
the  ages  of  man  from  the  Garden  of  Eden 
and  doubtless  before;  from  the  prehistoric 
mud-pack  to  the  sulpha  drug  magic  of 
these  hours,  man,  from  nature  remedies 
to  and  through  science,  has  progressively 
advanced  in  therapeutics  however  slowly, 
as  he  gradually  acquired  more  and  more 
knowledge  of  his  human  frame  and  of 
what  was  good  for  it  when  harmed,  or 
when  not  functioning  normally. 

But,  for  diseases  and  deficiencies  of  the 
mind,  history  fails  to  reveal  any  long, 
gradually  evolving,  comprehension  of 
remedial  ministrations.  What  we  have 
come  to  know  of  mental  ills  and  of  their 
cure  is  of  comparatively  recent  discovery, 
in  fact,  the  history  of  scientific  or  remedial 
treatment  of  insanity  goes  back  not  much 
more  than  a  century  or  so.  Except  for  a 
few  short  periods,  and  in  a  few  rare  in¬ 
stances  in  ancient  history,  up  to  a  rela¬ 
tively  few  generations  ago,  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  care  or  cure  of  the  men¬ 
tally  ill.  Psychiatry,  and  with  it  humane, 
sympathetic  and  understanding  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  affected  in  mind,  came  into 
this  world  suddenly,  and  not  so  long  ago, 
as  we  shall  see. 

Within  the  memory  of  our  great  grand¬ 
parents,  surely  of  our  great  great  grand¬ 
parents  in  America,  a  demented  person 
was  treated  as  a  wild  beast.  From  darkened 
attics,  walled-up  dungeons,  unheated 
barns  and  from  behind  locked  doors,  here 
and  there  in  Rhode  Island  as  well  as  else¬ 
where,  among  the  secure  retreats  of  the 
wealthy  and  among  the  cluttered  habita¬ 
tions  of  have-nots  often  came  delirious 
shrieks  of  sick  people.  Private  homes  and 
almshouses  and  jails,  where  the  insane 
and  the  sane  were  quartered  under  the 
same  roof,  were  shunned  as  places  of  de¬ 
moniacal  terror.  Having  a  “teched” 
person  in  the  family  was  a  disgrace,  a 
curse  upon  those  who  brought  the  miser¬ 
able  sufferer  into  the  world.  Since  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  mind  spare  none,  or  know 
no  barriers  of  wealth  or  position,  it  was 
pitiable  enough  for  a  person  of  means  to 
be  “put  away,”  as  they  said,  for  an  in¬ 


firmity  of  the  faculties,  but  it  became 
nothing  more  than  a  tragedy  when  a  poor 
person,  a  pauper  or  a  town  charge  was 
disposed  of  in  the  customary  manner. 
Some  unfortunates  were  farmed  out  to 
the  lowest  bidders,  others  were  thrown 
among  the  beggars,  the  criminals,  and  the 
sexually  abnormal,  while  not  a  few  were 
clapped  into  irons,  not  for  their  own  pro¬ 
tection  but  for  the  safety  of  others.  No 
efforts  were  made  to  determine  the  causes 
of  the  disease,  and  few  gave  a  thought  to 
designing  or  applying  means  and  methods 
of  curing  the  well-to-do  sufferers,  much 
less  the  poor  and  the  homeless. 

Naturally,  in  most  cases  friends  and 
near  relatives  did  as  well  as  they  knew 
how  to  do,  and  as  their  circumstances 
permitted,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  mentally  ill  who  were  confined  in  the 
almshouses.  But  their  proper  treatment 
was  not  understood,  and,  if  understood, 
there  existed  no  place  in  Rhode  Island 
where  psychiatric  treatment  in  its  ele¬ 
mentary  form,  might  be  offered.  Here 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  hospital  for  the 
insane. 

At  this  writing  there  is  much  talk  about 
a  fast  spreading  social  cancer  —  juvenile 
delinquency.  We  are  appalled  at  the 
racing  rate  of  crime  increase  among  our 
young  people,  and  we  frantically  reach 
for  this  and  that  theory  and  proposal  in 
hopes  that  the  proper  remedial  measures 
may  be  determined  upon  and  put  into 
operation  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
As  observed,  we  are  talking,  leaving  it  to 
a  few  to  do  anything  about  the  common 
problem.  It  has  always  been  thus,  where 
the  public  interest  is  concerned,  and,  no 
question,  early  in  the  last  century,  it  was 
common  corner  and  back-fence  talk  here¬ 
abouts  concerning  the  steadily  increasing 
number  of  deranged  persons,  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  which  presented  such  a  community 
responsibility  and  public  annoyance.  And 
no  one  did  anything  about  the  problem, 
either  privately  or  publicly,  until  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  benevolent 
of  all  Rhode  Islanders,  Nicholas  Brown, 
who  died  in  1841,  left  in  his  will  a  bequest 
of  $30,000  towards  the  erection  and  en¬ 
dowment  of  a  retreat  for  the  insane.  Mr. 
Brown  was  not  entirely  alone  in  his  hu¬ 
mane  sympathy,  foresight  and  public 
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spirit,  for  by  petition  of  a  group  of  leading 
citizens  of  Providence  known  as  the  “In¬ 
corporating  Committee,”  a  charter  was 
granted  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  the 
January  1844  session,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  “Rhode  Island  Asylum  for 
the  Insane.”  Shortly  thereafter,  a  promi¬ 
nent  merchant  of  Providence,  the  Honor¬ 
able  Cyrus  Butler,  about  whom  we  have 
read  considerable  of  late  in  connection 
with  his  part  in  the  building  of  the  Arcade, 
agreed  to  give  the  sum  of  $40,000  toward 
the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
and  in  the  creation  of  a  suitable  building, 
providing  an  equal  amount  be  raised  by 
subscriptions,  in  order  that  an  amount  of 
$50,000  could  be  set  aside  as  a  permanent 
endowment  fund.  These  conditions  were 
fully  complied  with,  and  on  October  19, 
1844,  a  tract  of  land,  once  known  as  the 
“Brick  House  Farm,”  embracing  many 
acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Seekonk 
River,  was  acquired.  On  November  8, 
1844,  the  Trustees  voted  to  name  the  new 
institution  “The  Butler  Hospital  for  the 
Insane”  in  honor  of  its  most  generous 
benefactor.  Thus  Butler  Hospital  became 
not  only  the  first  mental  hospital  in  Rhode 


Island  but,  as  well,  the  first  hospital  of 
any  kind  in  the  State.  With  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Butler  Hospital  in  Providence, 
long  a  leader  among  institutions  of  its 
kind  throughout  the  world,  Rhode  Island 
immediately  provided  for  those  afflicted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  treament  of  insanity,  which 
epochs  are  generally  classified  as  barbaric, 
humane  and  remedial.  Never  a  private 
hospital  in  the  sense  that  only  paying 
patients  might  be  accepted  for  treatment, 
never  a  rich  man’s  private  sanitorium  or 
tuck-away,  and  never  a  place  of  confine¬ 
ment  for  incurables,  Butler  Hospital  has 
now  completed  its  first  one  hundred  years 
as  a  privately  endowed,  publicly  assisted 
institution  designed  to  cure  and  return 
to  normal  human  relationships,  men  and 
women  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  whether 
or  not  they  have  been  able  to  pay  in  full 
for  the  best  that  could  be  provided,  in 
both  care  and  cure. 

The  first  trustees  engaged  the  consult¬ 
ing  services  of  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum  near 
Boston,  and  who  spent  several  months 
abroad  studying  the  most  up-to-date 
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ideas  of  construction  and  function  of 
mental  institutions,  returning  in  1845  with 
plans  and  recommendations.  Together 
with  Dr.  Isaac  Ray  of  Maine,  whom  the 
Trustees  engaged  as  first  superintendent 
of  Butler  Hospital,  Dr.  Bell  designed  the 
original  buildings  which  still  comprise 
the  nucleus  of  the  present-day  vastly 
expanded  and  modernized  institution 
providing  accommodations  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  patients  together 
with  the  clinical  and  laboratory  facilities 
of  a  modern  hospital. 

On  Wednesday  May  10,  1944  began  the 
formal  observance  of  the  centennial  of 
Butler  Hospital  with  eminent  psychia¬ 
trists,  associated  physicians,  both  men  and 
women  nurses  who  have  received  their 
training  there,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  representatives  of  social  service 
agencies  and  others,  assembled  in  Ray 
Hall  to  hear  addresses  by  distinguished 
authorities.  Later  on  in  the  year,  there 
were  other  gatherings  in  honor  of  the 
anniversary,  but  why  was  so  much  em¬ 
phasis  placed  upon  this  particular  cen¬ 
tennial?  In  brief,  because  this  century- 
old  institution  memorializes  an  abrupt 
transition,  in  our  own  history,  from  stub¬ 
born  ignorance  to  richly  rewarding  benevo¬ 


lence;  it  stands  as  a  noble  monument  to  a 
full  century  of  unselfish  devotion  of  men 
among  their  fellows :  it  represents  the 


Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  First  Superintendent  of 
Butler  Hospital. 


highest  of  accomplishments  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  of  mankind’s  most  baffling 
remedial  secrets;  Butler  Hospital,  for  100 
years,  has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  sum  total  of  human  happiness. 


JENNY  LIND  AND  HOWARD  HALL 


Howard  Hall  .  .  .  what  does  the  name 
mean  to  old  Providence,  to  the  people 
who  were  born  in  this  city  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties  of  last  century?  It  means  little 
enough  to  our  man-about-town  of  today, 
but  to  these,  his  ancestors,  perhaps  his 
grandparents,  his  great-aunts  and  great- 
uncles,  it  means  a  whole  gamut  of  names, 
a  long  list  of  poignant  memories,  a  score, 
a  hundred,  a  thousand  happy  recollections. 
To  them,  Howard  Hall,  now  the  Howard 
Building,  means  Charles  Sumner,  Horace 
Greeley,  Wendell  Phillips,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  Starr  King.  It 
means  the  Brown  and  Reeves  Orchestra 
on  the  nights  of  the  Washington  balls;  the 
old  square  dances  with  Bob  Sprink  calling 
off  the  numbers;  Tom  Thumb  and  Minnie 
Warren,  accompanied  by  P.  T.  Barnum; 


the  old  minstrel  troupes,  Sharpney  Broth¬ 
ers  in  particular  with  their  rousing  songs 
and  jokes;  the  Brown  commencement 
dinners,  held  there  before  Sayles  Hall  was 
built;  Professor  Cromwell  with  his  travel 
talks  and  stereopticon  views;  John  B. 
Gough,  agitating  for  temperance  at  any 
cost  and  portraying  the  convulsions  of  a 
victim  of  delerium  tremens;  Mary  Scott 
Siddon  giving  readings;  the  troupes  of 
jubilee  singers;  the  American  Band  con¬ 
certs;  the  First  Light  Infantry  balls  in  all 
their  annual  splendor;  the  great  Catholic 
fairs,  held  during  the  lifetime  of  Bishop 
McFarland  and  called  “  Cathedral  Fairs  ” ; 
and  the  annual  dinners  of  the  Irrepressible 
Society,  dinners  patronized  by  the  elite 
and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to 
ten  dollars  a  person.  All  these  events,  all 
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these  people  came  to  the  Howard  Hall  our 
grandfathers  knew.  It  was  the  leading 
hall  of  the  city  from  1847  to  1881,  at  which 
latter  date  it  was  turned  into  a  wholesale 
hat  and  cap  salesroom.  During  the  Civil 
War  it  became  something  of  a  U.S.O. 
where  soldiers  were  fed  lunches  and  given 
receptions  before  leaving  for  the  battle 
fields  and  again  after  their  return,  if  they 
did  return. 

Those  who  lived  in  the  forties  and  early 
fifties  went  to  Howard  Hall  to  hear  Thack¬ 
eray,  Poe,  and  Sam  Houston,  to  hear  Ade¬ 
lina  Patti  and  Ole  Bull,  the  Kreisler  of 
his  day,  and,  especially,  to  hear  Jenny 
Lind,  the  Swedish  nightingale. 

Howard  Hall,  the  name,  has  lived  from 
1847  to  the  present  day,  but  in  actuality 
there  were  three  halls  in  all.  The  first  was 
built  in  1847  by  George  A.  Howard  on  the 
site  which  is  now  the  northeast  corner  of 
Dorrance  and  Westminster  Streets  (Dor- 
rance  Street  was  not  cut  through  then) .  It 
was  of  wood  and  was  capable  of  seating  a 
thousand  people.  In  1853,  it  burned  to 
the  ground,  the  flames  also  destroying 
Forbes’  Museum  located  next  door.  This 
was  the  hall  in  which  Jenny  Lind  made 
her  famous  appearance. 

Almost  within  the  year  a  new  building 
was  erected  on  the  same  site  by  Lawyer 
Dwight  who  leased  it  to  Mr.  Howard.  The 
museum  was  also  re-built  at  the  same  time. 
Five  years  later,  on  November  15,  1858, 
Howard  Hall  again  burned  down.  Oddly 
enough,  or  rather,  tragically,  Mr.  Howard, 
who  had  had  a  fine  furniture  establish¬ 
ment  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building, 
had  just  completed  arrangements  for  ipov- 
ing  out  the  day  before  the  fire.  He  had 
everything  all  finished  and  ready.  His  fire 
insurance  had  run  out  that  day;  but,  dis¬ 
crediting  the  idea  that  anything  might 
happen  before  the  next  morning,  he  did 
not  renew  it.  Before  the  next  day  was  out 
Howard  Hall  was  a  ruin  of  blackened 
walls  and  smoking  ashes;  he  was  $100,000 
poorer.  Both  of  these  fires  seem  to  have 
been  of  incendiary  origin;  but,  although 
the  culprit  might  well  have  been  sus¬ 
pected,  he  was  never  apprehended. 

Once  more  a  new  Howard  Hall  grew 
again  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  and  in 
1857  was  formally  dedicated  by  the  Ladies 
City  Temperance  Society.  This  is  the  hall 


that  we  still  see  and  visit  today,  the  home 
of  many  present-day  stores  and  offices.  No 
additions  have  been  made  since  its  erec¬ 
tion,  except  in  1909  when  an  extra  story 
was  added,  but  its  interior  has  been 
changed  as  it  filled  with  offices.  The  hall 
itself  used  to  be  on  the  third  floor.  This 
had  a  stage  at  one  end  and  was  admirably 
suited  for  the  varied  types  of  amusements 
that  were  presented  there.  The  usual  cost 
for  hiring  it  for  an  evening  was  quite  low, 
only  $50,  but  for  all  night  functions  the 
price  was  doubled.  It  was  somewhat 
larger  than  its  predecessors  and  had  a 
seating  capacity  of  1600. 

This  present  building  could  tell  many 
an  interesting  story,  but  perhaps  the  one 
which  we  would  like  most  to  hear  is  of 
the  visit  of  Jenny  Lind  to  the  building  of 
1850. 

Probably  no  other  one  individual  ever 
caused  so  much  excitement  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  as  did  the  “Swed¬ 
ish  Nightingale.”  For  weeks  every  city 
was  nervous  with  anticipation.  P.  T. 
Barnum,  then,  as  always,  a  superb  show¬ 
man,  had  done  everything  to  prepare  the 
country  for  her  arrival.  Her  European 
career  had  been  one  long  triumph-  Now 
Barnum  was  bringing  her  to  America,  to 
the  United  States.  All  sorts  of  stories  had 
been  told  about  her  beauty,  her  charm, 
her  wonderful  singing  voice. 

Her  reception  in  New  York  was  as  great 
as  that  accorded  any  queen.  Huge  crowds 
filled  the  dock,  cheering  and  waving; 
arches  of  welcome,  made  of  flowers,  were 
set  up  and  inscribed  with  her  name.  It 
was  a  great  event  that  satisfied  all  curi¬ 
osities.  New  York  found  Jenny  Lind,  at 
first  sight,  everything  that  she  was  said 
to  be.  The  next  test  was  her  voice.  With¬ 
in  a  few  days  she  sang.  New  York  listened 
and  was  completely  conquered.  Musical 
critics  went  into  ecstasies  over  her  pure 
soprano.  And  so  she  began  her  triumphal 
tour  of  the  United  States. 

P.  T.  Barnum  knew  the  fortune  he  had 
in  Jenny  Lind.  He  had  arranged  for  150 
concerts  in  this  country  for  her  at  $1000 
per  concert.  There  was  a  bit  of  verse, 
composed  and  published  at  the  time  and 
dedicated  to  Barnum,  which  might  well 
be  quoted,  for  it  well  foretold  what  later 
transpired  in  Providence : 
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“So  Jenny,  come  along,  you’re  just  the 
card  for  me, 

And  suit  these  kings  and  queens  for  the 
country  of  the  free. 

They’ll  welcome  you  with  speeches  and 
serenades  and  rockets, 

And  you  will  touch  their  hearts,  and  I  will 
tap  their  pockets; 

And  if,  between  us  both,  the  public  isn’t 
skinned, 

Why  my  name  isn’t  Barnum,  nor  your 
name  Jenny  Lind.” 

But  why  concern  ourselves  with  what 
vast  royalties  Barnum  made  out  of  the 
venture?  He  may  well  have  “skinned  ”  the 
public  in  this  case  as  in  many  another,  but 
who  can  say  that  the  public  was  not  happy 
to  be  so  “skinned  ”?  In  the  case  of  Jenny 
Lind,  all  the  ballyhoo  in  the  world  could 
not  harm  her.  She  had  the  ability  and  the 
charm  to  rise  above  it  all.  Her  simplicity 
of  character  and  unaffected  sweetness  in 
private  life  endeared  her  to  her  American 
public  fully  as  much  as  her  concert  voice. 

Finally,  after  having  appeared  in  many 
other  cities  .  .  .  Boston,  New  Orleans,  and 
Philadelphia  .  .  .  she  came  to  Providence. 
An  immense  crowd  waited  to  see  her  when 
she  arrived  at  the  Union  Station,  a  crowd 
augmented  by  droves  of  school  children 
who  had  been  let  out  of  school  early  in 
order  to  see  her.  A  coach  and  four  white 
horses  waited  to  take  the  great  singer  to 
her  hotel;  but,  according  to  one  story  that 
is  told,  she  shyly  avoided  crowds  and  all 
by  getting  off  in  the  railroad  yards  and 
making  her  own  roundabout  way  to  her 
hotel. 

Tickets  for  her  concert  were  priced  at 
three  dollars  apiece,  but  for  a  day  or  so 
before  P.  T.  Barnum,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  auctioned  off  many  of  the  choice 
tickets  as  a  special  way  of  raising  more 
money.  The  first  one  was  the  best  seat 
in  the  hall.  In  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia  similar  seats  had  brought 
$225,  $625,  and  $625  respectively,  but  it 
was  Providence  that  had  the  honor  of  top¬ 
ping  them  all. 

The  first  bid  for  the  prize  ticket  was 
only  $25.  Then  a  man  named  William 
Ross  leaped, to  the  auctioneer’s  platform 
and  into  nation-wide  fame.  He  harangued 
the  crowd  for  not  paying  Jenny  Lind  a 


more  decent  compliment  and  immediately 
raised  the  bid  to  $650/  No  one  outbid  him. 
For  that  superb  stroke  of  gallantry  he  was 
brevetted  a  colonel  on  the  spot,  a  title 
which  always  stuck  to  him.  Eccentric  as 
his  action  may  have  been,  he  at  least  pre¬ 
served  the  honor  of  the  city  and  caused 
the  chagrin  of  more  musical  Boston.  Best 
of  all,  Jenny  Lind  was  so  impressed  that 
she  autographed  the  ticket,  the  only  one 
she  ever  did.  The  ticket  itself  later  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Colonel  Ross’  family 
and  few  ever  saw  it.  It  was  of  heavy 
cardboard,  21  by  17  inches  in  size,  with  a 
very  ornate  border  in  blue  and  gold  inside 
which  was  the  following  inscription: 

Prize  Ticket  No.  650 
Jenny  Lind’s  Concert 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Col.  William  Ross 
Price  653  dollars 
Received  Payment,  Oct.  4,  1850 
P.  T.  Barnum 

Her  program  followed. 

An  immense  crowd  gathered  about  How¬ 
ard  Hall  that  night.  Every  seat  in  the  hall 
was  taken  and  people  were  crowded  in  the 
aisles.  Even  Forbes'  Museum  next  door 
was  sold  out  to  the  many  who  wanted  to 
hear  her  sing  and  the  windows  between 
the  two  buildings  opened.  A  tense  air  of 
expectancy  was  broken  only  by  the  hum 
of  voices.  Then,  as  one  person  described 
it,  “Jenny  Lind  then  came  and  we  sat 
face  to  face  with  the  world’s  wonder.  It 
was  clear  to  see  in  her  flushing  cheeks  —  in 
her  wandering  and  wondering  eye  —  and 
by  her  foot  slowly  patting  the  platform 
that  she  was  conscious  of  again  facing 
thousands  of  strangers  who  had  hoped  and 
dreamed  of  her,  as  we  do  of  our  Ideal,  and 
of  those  two  or  three  thousand  faces  knew 
none  and  was  sure  of  no  single  sympathy.” 

During  that  concert,  held  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  October  7,  1850,  Jenny  Lind  was 
assisted  by  the  Providence  Brass  Band, 
conducted  by  Joe  Greene.  The  program 
was  divided  into  two  parts  and  one  or  two 
other  soloists  gave  numbers  as  well,  in¬ 
strumental  and  vocal.  As  for  Jenny  Lind 
herself,  she  sang  first  an  aria,  a  ballad,  a 
trio  in  company  with  two  flutes,  another 
ballad,  and  lastly,  in  Swedish,  a  beautiful 
melody  called  the  “Herdsman’s  Song.” 
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The  concert  thrilled  Providence  as  noth¬ 
ing  in  years  had  done  before.  “We  have 
heard;  she  is  ours  now!”  exclaimed  a  critic 
in  the  Providence  Journal  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  The  whole  affair  was  a  thorough  suc¬ 
cess.  Barnum  had  taken  in  $9000  through 


his  ticket  selling  and  auctioneering.  Jenny 
Lind  was  happy  to  have  pleased  another 
audience.  Providence  was  prostrate  at  her 
feet.  When  she  left,  she  was  given  another 
tremendous  ovation.  She  had  been  the 
greatest  event  of  a  decade. 


FORBES’ 

The  passing  of  the  Providence  Opera 
Hon  se,  during  1931,  stirred  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  host  of  reminiscences, 
not  especially  about  the  famous  old  play¬ 
house  itself,  but  about  the  old-time  theatre 
life  of  Providence.  It  is  rather  odd  how 
one  theatre  after  another  has  had  its  day 
of  eminence,  bowing  after  a  while  to  a 
successor  in  importance  and  favor  and 
settling  back  into  a  mediocre  career  with 
only  occasional  flashes  of  its  former  bril¬ 
liance. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  a  dissertation  upon 
old  Providence  theatres  which  are  still 
offering  entertainment  to  the  community. 
Our  purpose  is  to  turn  back  a  few  pages  of 
history  to  the  day  when  Forbes’  Museum, 
later  called  Forbes'  Theatre,  was  offering 
“celebrated”  performances  to  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  the  1850’s.  It  stood  on  West¬ 
minster  Street  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  Phoenix  Building,  right  next  to  Howard 
Hall,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  Howard 
Building.  And  there,  between  the  years 
1848  and  1858,  the  Forbes’  Theatre  stock 
company  played  such  old  favorites  as  “  The 
Old  Homestead,”  “The  Maid  of  the  Milk¬ 
ing  Pail,”  and  “The  Little  Treasurer"  to 
capacity  audiences.  In  those  days  the 
local  stock  companies  supported  visiting 
stars,  although  the  stars  often  took  not 
only  the  leading  part  but  several  others 
as  well  during  a  single  show. 

William  C.  Forbes  first  came  to  Rhode 
Island  for  his  health  and  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Newport.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1825,  he  moved  to  Providence  and  in  1848 
assumed  the  management  of  the  theatre 
and  museum  which  soon  took  his  name. 
It  was  quite  a  large  playhouse,  having  a 
dress  circle,  a  pit  or  family  circle  above 
the  dress  circle,  and  above  that  a  gallery. 
The  seats  in  these  sections  of  the  house 


MUSEUM 

were  exceedingly  low  priced,  considering 
the  first  class  plays  which  were  presented 
and  the  great  stars  which  appeared  in 
them.  In  1851,  prices  were  as  follows: 
dress  circle,  37^-p;  pit,  25^;  and  the  gallery 
13^.  This  last  section  was  always  filled 
with  idlers  and  sailors  who  as  frequently 
as  not  wound  up  the  evening's  entertain¬ 
ment  with  a  free-for-all  fight.  Bad  char¬ 
acters  were  always  excluded  from  the  dress 
and  family  circles.  If  one  was  seen  by  the 
old  time  “bouncer,”  the  latter  would  walk 
down  the  aisle,  tap  the  objectionable  in¬ 
dividual  on  the  shoulder,  and  point  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  the  gallery.  Such  a  gesture 
was  usually  sufficient;  but  if  physical  em¬ 
phasis  was  required,  it  was  supplied. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  actors  there 
was  a  fine  lounging  room  under  the  stage, 
called  the  “  Green  Room.”  Here  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cast  gathered  before  the  per¬ 
formance  began,  idly  joking  and  talking. 
They  did  not  have  to  remember  their  own 
cues,  for  a  call  boy,  who  kept  a  book  with 
the  names  of  all  the  characters  and  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  notified  each 
actor  shortly  before  he  was  due  to  make 
his  entry  upon  the  stage.  Strict  rules 
were  in  force  for  all  the  players  and  theatre 
employees.  Everybody  had  to  be  out  of 
the  building  by  11  p.m.  each  night,  and 
the  house  was  entirely  closed  over  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday.  Because  of  this,  per¬ 
formances  usually  began  early,  the  doors 
opening  at  either  6  :  30  or  7  p.m.  and  the 
overture  beginning  a  half-hour  later. 

Quite  a  crowd  would  be  assembled  be¬ 
fore  the  entrance  waiting  for  the  doors  to 
open  each  evening,  especially  if  some  great 
actor  or  actress  was  appearing  in  a  favor¬ 
ite  tragedy  or  comedy.  A  number  of 
people  were  allowed  to  see  a  performance 
free  of  charge,  but  through  one  pretext 
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and  another  the  list  of  the  privileged  grew 
to  such  proportions  that  Mr.  Forbes  de¬ 
cided  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Accordingly  he 
gave  the  ticket  taker  a  revised  list  of 
names  with  instructions  to  let  no  one  else 
in  free  besides  those  listed.  The  employee 
obeyed  orders  strictly.  On  one  evening, 
when  a  certain  notable  in  top  hat  and 
frock  coat  grandly  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  without  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  the  ticket  booth,  the  ticket 
taker  looked  at  his  list,  saw  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  name  was  absent,  and  immediately 
laid  hold  of  his  coat-tails.  He  pulled.  So 
did  the  gentleman,  using  numerous  exple¬ 
tives  for  emphasis.  Finally  after  united 
exertion  by  both  parties,  the  coat-tails 
weakened,  ripped,  and  parted.  Enraged, 
the  dignitary  sought  out  Mr.  Forbes,  com¬ 
plaining  emphatically  of  gross  mistreat¬ 
ment.  The  latter  soothed  his  customer 
but  later  commended  his  ticket  taker, 
telling  him,  if  necessary,  to  do  the  same 
thing  right  over  again. 

Once  inside  the  emporium  of  pleasure, 
the  audience  would  turn  to  its  elaborate 
programs  for  information  concerning  both 
the  play  of  the  evening  and  the  players. 
The  theatre  programs  of  those  days  left 
little  to  the  imagination.  They  made  up 
only  one  long  printed  page,  but  they 
omitted  no  details.  The  abilities  of  the 
various  stars  were  given  at  length.  The 
management  always  “took  pleasure  in 
announcing”  the  engagement  of  “the 
eminent  comedian”  or  “the  eminent  tra¬ 
gedian”  of  the  evening,  according  to  who 
the  star  might  be.  If  an  actor  was  not 
“eminent,”  he  was  sure  to  be  “cele¬ 
brated,”  “distinguished,”  or  “hand¬ 
some.”  It  was  up  to  the  audience  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  or  not  he  deserved  such 
classification.  The  rest  of  the  program 
followed  in  suit.  The  titles,  in  huge  capi¬ 
tals,  were  always  double,  while,  with  an 
abundance  of  exclamation  points  and 
pointing  hands,  the  fine  aspects  of  plot, 
scenes,  important  situations,  etc.,  were 
graphically  explained.  Finally,  added  at 
the  very  bottom,  would  frequently  be  a 
note  such  as  this:  “An  Omnibus  will  leave 
the  Theatre  after  the  Performance  for 
High  Street  and  Olneyville,  Also  —  South 
Main  and  Hope  Streets  and  Young 
Orchard.” 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forbes  themselves  were 
leading  players  in  the  local  stock  company 
that  supported  the  various  visiting  stars. 
The  whole  company  at  Forbes’  Theatre 
must  have  been  of  unusual  ability,  for 
Mr.  Forbes  was  able  to  secure  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  noted  actors  and  actresses  as 
the  elder  Booth,  E.  L.  Davenport,  John 
Drew,  Forrest,  F.  S.  Chanfrau,  Maggie 
Mitchell,  and  Lola  Montez.  The  last 
mentioned,  that  great  courtesan  whose 
life  story  is  exceptionally  vivid  and  whose 
great  charm  and  diplomatic  ability  at  one 
time  won  for  her  dominion  over  a  Bava¬ 
rian  kingdom,  drew  great  crowds,  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  was  her  reputation 
rather  than  her  particular  acting  ability 
which  was  irresistible.  She  was  beauty 
incarnate,  as  spirited  as  a  thoroughbred, 
as  ironwilled  as  any  man.  Drifting  across 
the  country  in  the  surge  of  the  gold  rush, 
she  continued  her  career  in  California, 
going  on  to  Australia  but  returning  once 
more  to  America,  this  time  to  die. 

All  of  those  once  connected  with  the 
theatre,  actors,  managers,  and  stage 
hands,  are  long  since  dead,  but  we  can 
recall  one  or  two  of  them  for  a  moment. 
Billy  or  “Pop”  Monroe  was  the  general 
property  man.  He  started  in  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  making  all  sorts  of  papier  mache 
properties  for  the  museum  —  heads,  arms, 
legs,  busts,  beasts,  birds  and  fishes.  “I 
believe,”  he  said,  during  a  moment  of 
reminiscence,  “that  I  made  every  fish  that 
swims  in  the  sea.”  After  the  day  of  Forbes’ 
Theatre  had  passed,  he  went  to  work  as 
property  man  at  the  Westminster  Theatre. 

Nathan  H.  Griffith,  the  ticket  taker, 
provided  more  interesting  information  in 
recalling  old  days  for  the  benefit  of  a 
newspaper  reporter,  “I  remember  a  scene 
in  one  play,”  he  said,  “when  a  tree  was 
struck  by  lightning.  A  wire  was  rigged 
connecting  with  the  tree  top,  and  on  this 
was  the  nose  of  a  bottle,  wrapped  with 
cotton  saturated  with  oil.  At  the  proper 
moment  the  cotton  was  ignited,  and  si¬ 
multaneous  with  a  deafening  crash  the 
bottle  nose,  ablaze,  slid  over  the  wire  and 
struck  the  tree.  The  tree  split  open  and 
disclosed  one  of  the  characters  of  the  play 
within.” 

Mr.  Forbes  himself  was  greatly  loved 
and  respected  by  visiting*celebrities  and 
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Street. 


every  member  of  his  own  company.  He 
was  the  kind  of  showman  who  could  be 
counted  upon  to  help  out  anyone  of  his 
employees  or  cast  to  the  extent  of  paying 
the  bills  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  funeral 
expenses  in  case  of  death.  But  two  un¬ 
fortunate  reverses  made  him  abandon  the 
show  business.  Both  were  fires,  totally 
destroying  the  theatre.  The  first  came  in 
1853,  a  great  conflagration  which  started 
in  Howard  Hall  next  door,  and  consumed 
two  blocks.  Both  the  theatre  and  the  hall 
were  rebuilt,  the  former  by  Lawyer  Dwight, 
who  then  sold  it  to  George  A.  Howard. 
From  Mr.  Howard,  Forbes  leased  the 
new  building,  changing  its  name  at  that 
time  from  Forbes’  Museum  to  Forbes’ 
Theatre. 

The  new  theatre  had  a  few  improve¬ 
ments  over  its  predecessor.  The  general 


equipment  and  interior  furnishings  were 
much  finer.  There  were  still  the  three 
sections  of  seats,  the  dress  circle,  pit,  and 
gallery,  but  in  addition  there  were  stage 
boxes  for  the  performers.  During  a  first 
season,  plays  were  put  on  before  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house  was  painted,  but  soon 
it  was  lavishly  decorated  in  Italian  style. 

November  15,  1858,  Howard  Hall  again 
caught  fire  and  Forbes’  Theatre  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  was  the  last  straw  for  Mr. 
Forbes.  He  left  the  life  of  the  stage  for 
good,  abandoned  the  scenes  of  his  former 
successes,  and  went  to  California.  The 
Phoenix  Building  was  used  as  a  sort  of  a 
theatre  after  its  erection,  but  without 
success.  The  glory  of  even  the  site  itself 
seemed  to  pass  with  Forbes,  and  it  was 
left  to  other  theatres  to  carry  on  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  Providence  stage. 
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FRANKLIN  LYCEUM 


Many  are  inclined  to  regard  as  modern, 
twentieth  century  institutions  such 
as  the  clubs,  societies,  and  other  organized 
groups  that  encourage  literary  pursuits 
among  their  members.  An  analysis  of  the 
active  organizations  in  the  State  today 
would  show  that  a  great  many  of  them 
exist  purely  for  cultural  purposes.  Dis¬ 
cussions,  debates,  lectures,  the  reading  of 
papers,  and  other  forms  of  intellectual 
entertainment  attract  members  of  such 
bodies  to  meetings  regularly,  and  it  seems 
that  the  more  complex  our  community 
life  becomes,  the  more  specialized  become 
our  groups  and  gatherings  in  their  pur¬ 
suits  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
Here,  we  have  a  club  meeting  regularly 
for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Shakes¬ 
peare;  there,  a  group  called  Friends  of  the 
Library  of  Brown  University.  Some  meet 
to  talk  science,  others  to  discuss  the 
theory  of  music,  language,  art,  books, 
plays,  philosophy,  religion,  bringing-up 
children,  poetry,  politics,  charity,  govern¬ 
ment,  stamps,  coins,  cattle  raising,  gar¬ 
dens,  homemaking,  bees,  business,  and 
boxing  and  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
varied  interests  that  draw  people  together 
into  organizations.  Although  some  of 
these  common  interests  may  not  be  classed 
as  strictly  intellectual,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  chief  intent  of  most  organiza¬ 
tions  is  the  sharing  of  knowledge  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  with  others,  whether  the 
interest  be  literature,  art,  music,  science, 
philosophy,  religion,  or  simply  a  popular 
hobby. 

A  century  ago,  life  in  Providence  was 
not  organized  into  specialized  groups,  as 
it  is  today.  There  were  only  a  few  insti¬ 
tutions  composed  of  people  who  sought 
knowledge  and  enlightenment  through 
organized  assemblies.  But  there  was  one 
well-established  cultural  enterprise  that 
made  up  for  the  wide  diversification  of 
club  and  society  interests  that  exist  in 
this  community  at  the  present  time.  This 
very  popular  and  highly  successful  cul¬ 
tural  endeavor  was  known  as  the  Franklin 
Lyceum,  and  was  established  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1831  by  Levi  Holden,  Daniel  A. 


Jackson,  and  William  B.  Shove,  who  were 
then  pupils  in  a  Mr.  DeWitt’s  school  on 
Waterman  Street.  The  first  name  chosen 
for  the  organization  was  the  Providence 
Lyceum,  but,  on  April  28,  1832,  the  name 
was  changed  to  the  Franklin  Lyceum,  in 
memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  was 
strictly  intellectual;  the  encouragement  of 
literary  pursuits  among  its  members,  and 
the  discussion  of  various  questions  of 
general  interest.  The  first  meetings  of  the 
Lyceum  (the  name  “lyceum”  was  orig¬ 
inally  that  of  the  grove  at  Athens  where 
Aristotle,  the  Greek  philosopher,  taught) 
were  held  at  the  homes  of  the  different 
members  on  Friday  evenings.  A  steadily 
increasing  membership  encouraged  the 
society  to  secure  a  room,  and  start  the 
collection  of  a  library.  The  basement  of 
Mr.  William  Shove’s  house  on  Benefit 
Street  was  selected,  and  the  meetings  were 
held  there  until  a  larger  meeting  place  was 
secured,  opposite  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  (Unitarian)  on  Benefit 
Street,  the  minister  of  which,  at  the  time, 
was  the  Rev.  Edward  B.  Hall.  From  then 
on,  however,  the  meeting  place  and  library 
of  the  Lyceum  were  removed  to  various 
places  in  the  downtown  section,  not 
remaining  long  in  any  location. 

The  members  had  much  to  debate  about 
during  the  early  years  of  the  organization. 
Anti-slavery  feeling  was  beginning  to 
spread  among  the  citizens  of  Providence, 
and  doubtless,  many  a  stormy,  but  en¬ 
lightening,  discussion  of  that  burning 
issue  provided  hours  of  excitement  as  the 
pros  and  cons  attempted  to  solve  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  finally  took  a  Civil  War  to  settle. 
Then  too,  the  purely  local  issue  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  Constitution  for  Rhode  Island  must 
have  afforded  many  a  lively  contest  for 
the  serious-minded  debaters  among  the 
Lyceum’s  founders. 

When  essays,  historical  papers,  or  phil¬ 
osophical  theories  were  not  on  the  Friday 
evening  discussion  programs,  there  was 
ample  subject  matter  for  ’round  the  hot 
stove  talk  in  the  news  of  the  times  — 
South  Carolina’s  threat  to  secede  from  the 
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Union  over  a  tariff  issue  — -  the  outlawing 
of  Slavery  by  the  British  Parliament  — 
the  proclamation  of  independence  by 
Texas,  and  the  tragic  episode  at  the 
Alamo  plaza  — -  the  depression  of  1835  — 
the  rapid  development  of  railroads  in 
America  —  the  building  of  the  first  metal 
ships  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  so 
on. 

The  club  prospered  and  gained  rapidly 
in  membership  when  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  discussion  and  debating  group,  but 
it  rose  to  fame  a  little  over  a  hundred  years 
ago  when  it  originated  its  first  series  of 
lectures.  The  Franklin  Lyceum  made  a 
wise  choice  in  its  first  guest  speaker,  none 
other  than  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who 
presented  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  the 
subject  of  “Human  Life.”  One  record 
states  that  Franklin  Lyceum  was  the  first 
literary  society  in  America  to  inaugurate 
and  establish  the  still  popular  system  of 
providing  outstanding  talent  at  compar¬ 
atively  small  cost  for  the  individual 
members. 

Emerson’s  initial  lecture  opened  up  new 
avenues  of  intellectual  pursuit  for  the 
serious-minded  Providence  folks  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago.  Then,  there  was  no  radio  to 
bring  the  voices  of  the  nation’s  leaders, 
thinkers,  orators,  and  entertainers  into 
the  homes  of  the  people.  There  was  no 
substitute  for  a  public  appearance,  and 
the  audiences  in  those  days  demanded  a 
strong  voice  and  clear  enunciation  because 
the  rostrums  and  lecterns  had  no  little 
microphones  to  carry  softly  spoken  words 
to  the  back  rows  of  the  second  galleries. 
Emerson  gave  his  first  lecture  in  Provi¬ 
dence  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lyceum  in 
1840,  and  a  brilliant  array  of  the  nation’s 
leading  speakers  and  writers  immediately 
followed  in  his  distinguished  footsteps. 

The  club  grew  in  membership,  and  the 
audiences  for  the  lectures  expanded  be¬ 
yond  all  expectation.  In  1850,  a  hall  was 
hired  in  the  Hoppin  Block  on  Westminster 
Street,  and  that  space  was  occupied  until 
1858  when  the  so-called  Lyceum  Building 
was  erected  at  lower  Westminster  Street, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Providence 
National  Bank.  This  specially  designed 
and  built  structure  for  the  occupancy  and 
use  of  the  Franklin  Lyceum,  which  Ionic- 
fagaded  building,  many  of  the  present 


generation  will  remember  very  distinctly, 
was  erected  principally  through  the  efforts 
and  enthusiasm  of  George  W.  Danielson, 
at  the  time,  editor  of  the  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  an  active  and  highly  esteemed 
member  of  the  organization.  The  columns 
of  the  Journal  during  the  first  half  of  No¬ 
vember,  1858,  contain  several  references 
to  the  new  building,  and  for  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  day  of  dedication,  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1858,  notices  were  printed  in  the 
press  inviting  the  public  to  take  part  in 
the  exercises  which  included  a  street  pro¬ 
cession,  addresses,  the  reading  of  an  orig¬ 
inal  poem,  music,  and  other  features.  A 
high  spot  of  the  dedication,  which  proved 
to  be  completely  successful,  was  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  a  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
patron  saint  of  the  Lyceum,  a  long  fa¬ 
miliar  downtown  landmark  that  remained 
in  a  niche  over  the  front  door  of  the  build¬ 
ing  for  seventy  years. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  well-known 
local  resident,  Miss  Edith  Danielson, 
niece  of  Mr.  George  W.  Danielson  who 
sponsored  the  erection  of  the  Lyceum 
Building,  and  sister  of  the  late  prominent 
advertising  executive,  George  Danielson, 
the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings  is 
now  in  possession  of  valuable  papers  per¬ 
taining  to  the  Franklin  statue.  From 
these  original  papers,  preserved  and  cher¬ 
ished  by  Miss  Danielson’s  uncle  during 
his  lifetime,  it  can  be  determined  that  the 
Franklin  effigy  was  purchased  from  a 
James  Bogardus  in  New  York  City  at  a 
price  of  $300,  and  that  it  was  shipped  to 
Providence  on  board  the  propeller,  or 
steamship  Westchester,  leaving  New  York 
City  on  September  2,  1858.  The  total 
freight  charges  for  the  shipment  amounted 
to  $5.00,  and  the  carting  charge  from  the 
wharf  in  Providence  to  the  building  on 
Westminster  Street  was  exactly  $1.50. 
The  old  freight  bill  shows  that  the  West¬ 
chester  was  operated  by  The  Commercial 
Steamboat  Company.  According  to  other 
records,  the  Franklin  statue  was  designed 
by  Richard  Greenough,  younger  brother 
of  Horatio  Greenough,  the  famous  sculp¬ 
tor,  whose  images  of  clay  brought  him  out¬ 
standing  renown  nearly  a  century  ago. 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Hoppin,  orator  of  the 
day  during  the  dedicatory  exercises,  said 
in  part,  “You  have  just  placed  upon  its 
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pedestal  an  enduring  effigy  of  Franklin, 
and  have  renewed  your  vows  of  allegiance 
to  his  memory.  Every  passerby  who  lifts 
his  eye  towards  the  building  where  you 
will  assemble  must  be  reminded  by  that 
eloquent  but  motionless  figure  in  the 
midst  of  the  realities  of  life  that  great 
men  have  been  among  us,  and  gather  new 
strength  and  be  filled  with  more  vigorous 
resolution.  This  is  the  first  public  statue 
in  Rhode  Island !  Let  it  be  but  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  phalanx  of  statues.” 

After  the  demolition  of  the  Lyceum 
Building,  during  the  winter  of  1928-1929, 
the  statue  was  acquired  by  the  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings  and  later  placed 
over  the  south  entrance  on  the  inside  of 
this  savings  bank's  Empire-Aborn  branch. 
It  is  cast  in  zinc,  and  finished  in  bronze, 
and  there  are  but  two  known  replicas,  one 
in  New  A^ork,  and  the  other  in  Boston. 
The  mute  symbol  of  the  once  famous 
Franklin  Lyceum  continues  to  inspire  de¬ 
positors  who  patronize  these  banking 
rooms,  but  the  organization  itself  is  no 
more,  having  reached  the  end  of  its  color¬ 
ful  career  at  about  the  turn  of  the  century. 
But,  for  many,  many  years,  it  remained 
the  feature  of  the  literary  life  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  providing  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction  for  great  numbers  of  people.  On 


the  list  of  orators  who  were  presented  in  a 
continuous  series  of  lectures,  appear  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
their  times,  such  as,  Daniel  Webster,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Charles 
Edward  Everett,  Horace  Mann,  Rufus 
Choate,  General  Sam  Houston,  Wendell 
Phillips,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Butler,  Jared  Sparks,  Horace 
Greeley,  Louis  Agassiz,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Not  only  was  this  institution  universally 
acknowledged  to  exert  a  widespread,  ele¬ 
vating,  and  enduring  educational  and 
moral  influence  upon  both  sexes  of  the 
rising  generations,  but  it  was  also  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  literary  nursery  for  many 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  City 
and  State  during  the  last  half  of  the  last 
century.  As  active  members  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Lyceum,  a  vast  company  of  embryo 
statesmen,  senators,  judges,  governors, 
mayors,  and  others  learned  their  first 
lessons  in  parliamentary  law  and  proce¬ 
dure,  and  acquired  practical  training  in 
the  ancient  art  of  oral  argument.  Besides, 
the  Lyceum  acquired  a  large  and  choice 
collection  of  books,  many  of  which  have 
since  found  their  way  into  the  stacks  of 
our  public  and  private  libraries. 


ON  PARADE 


Parading  is  as  old  as  organized  warfare, 
and  that  goes  back  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Middle  Egyptian  period,  2000  b.c. 
The  first  parades  were  undoubtedly  motley 
processions  of  returning  warriors  who 
sought  public  acclaim  for  their  successes 
in  the  field,  and  who  desired  to  give  the 
stay-at-homes  a  public  display  of  their 
hard  earned  spoils  of  war,  including  pris¬ 
oners  destined  for  death  or  enslavement. 
Parades  provided  impressive  pageants  for 
kings,  and  they  serve  to  perform  the  same 
political  services  for  dictators  whenever 
the  national  spirit  appears  to  be  cooling 
off  a  bit,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  need  for 
an  artificial  stimulant  to  stir  enthusiasm, 
or  to  quiet  fears.  Few  have  failed  to 
observe,  in 'their  own  experiences,  what 


martial  airs,  glistening  bayonets,  the 
cadence  of  marching  feet,  and  high  step¬ 
ping  steeds  will  accomplish  among  ordi¬ 
narily  peace-loving  people. 

But,  all  parades  are  not  war  spirit  stim¬ 
ulants.  Peace,  politics,  fraternity,  solidar¬ 
ity,  loyalty,  the  circus,  religion,  and  hero 
worship  have  all  prompted  impressive 
scenes  of  marching  people  and  watching 
people,  everywhere  in  America,  for  a  long, 
long  time;  and  Providence  is  no  exception. 
Without  a  doubt,  some  of  the  present 
younger  generation  may  have  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  that  fancy  stepping  military 
units  are  something  new;  that  baton- 
twirling  is  a  major  accomplishment  of  the 
Junior  High  School  system ;  and  that  gold 
braid  and  shiny  silk  capes,  or  even  top 
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hats  and  floats,  are  modern  parade  de¬ 
velopments.  Drum  major  dames,  and 
drum  major  damsels,  are  something  new, 
but  since  the  day,  in  1776,  when  George 
Washington  came  to  Providence,  and  the 
citizens  of  the  town  organized  a  procession 
in  his  honor,  most  everything  in  the  way 
of  color,  fanfare,  noise,  and  pageantry  has 
been  witnessed  over  and  over  again  on 
its  streets  by  all  generations. 

A  valuable  scrapbook  filled  with  clip¬ 
pings  and  other  mementos  pertaining  to 
the  famed  First  Light  Infantry  Regiment 
reveals  how  important  and  impressive 
parades  were  in  the  lives  of  our  grand  and 
great-grandparents.  Inspections,  recep¬ 
tions,  encampments,  excursions,  shoots, 
not  to  mention  holidays,  were  the  excuses 
for  parades  and  processions  of  all  types 
and  lengths  throughout  the  last  century. 
Time  and  time  again,  Providence  has 
been  draped  with  bunting,  and  festooned 
with  flowers  in  preparation  for  an  hour 
or  two  of  street  pageantry,  and  this  and 
other  Rhode  Island  towns  and  cities  have 
often  disrupted  the  flow  of  street  traffic  to 
acclaim  visiting  Presidents,  departing 
warriors,  returning  heroes,  and  sometimes 
even  the  Grand  Supreme  Nabob  of  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Swordfish  with  his  official 
suit. 

Visitations  by  military  units,  drum 
corps,  bands,  and  fraternal  delegations  to 
other  cities  for  parades  and  conventions  is 
not  an  exclusive  twentieth  century  prac¬ 
tice  by  any  means.  Following  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  many  delegations  composed 
of  local  G.A.R.  veterans  traveled  else¬ 


where  to  meet  and  celebrate  with  their 
comrades  in  arms,  and  engage  in  gigantic 
parades.  For  the  most  part,  the  trips  to 
other  cities  for  patriotic  meetings  were 
taken  by  military  units  and  bands,  but 
the  idea  soon  spread  among  fraternities 
and  other  organized  groups,  and  we  find 
Rhode  Island  well  represented  throughout 
the  history  of  national  observances  and 
national  group  meetings. 

But  this  account  has  to  do  principally 
with  parades,  and  such  demonstrations 
require  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  to  arrange, 
as  most  committees  will  testify.  Not 
always  do  the  divisions,  sub-marshals, 
staff  assistants  and  the  like,  perform  as 
they  should  when  the  order  to  “  March  ”  is 
given,  and  the  No.  1  Band  starts  to  play 
the  Second  Connecticut  Regiment  March, 
as  it  usually  does  in  Rhode  Island.  This 
is  what  happened  to  a  parade  in  Provi¬ 
dence  on  the  4th  of  July,  1856. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1856,  an  invitation 
was  received  from  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  City  Council  of  Providence 
to  make  arrangements  for  celebrating  the 
coming  anniversary  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  for  the  First  Light  Infantry 
Company  to  participate  and  form  part  of 
the  procession.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  June  11,  the  invitation  was  ac¬ 
cepted.  An  invitation  was  also  extended 
by  the  same  committee  to  every  military 
company  in  the  State,  by  His  Excellency, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  Governor  Hop- 
pin,  to  Major  General  Ambrose  E.  Burn¬ 
side  and  to  Brigadier  General  Joseph  S. 
Pitman  of  the  Second  Brigade,  Rhode 


Courtesy ,  Town  Criers  of  Rhode  Island 
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The  Counter-March  on  Weybosset  Street  Near  Dorrance  Street  Sometime  in  the  70’s. 


Island  Militia,  with  their  aides,  and  was 
accepted  by  all  the  companies  of  the 
Second  Brigade,  by  the  Warren  Artillery, 
and  the  foregoing  field  officers. 

Two  days  before  the  observance,  Gen¬ 
eral  Pitman  issued  his  marching  orders, 
including  instructions  to  the  Militia  com¬ 
panies,  to  meet  at  8  :  45  a.m.  in  front  of 
the  old  City  Hotel.  General  Pitman 
mailed  a  notice  of  a  change  in  the  time  for 
assembling,  but  this  communication  was 
not  received.  Providence  was  all  ready 
for  a  grand  and  glorious  4th  of  July  cele¬ 
bration;  but  it  was  raining  steadily  that 
morning  and  comparatively  few  persons 
braved  the  elements  to  find  vantage 
points  along  the  downtown  streets  from 
which  to  view  the  procession. 

The  First  Light  Infantry  Company, 
probably  more  than  a  little  concerned 
about  its  dress  parade  attire,  braid,  but¬ 
tons,  brass,  and  bearskin,  decided  not  to 
parade,  unless  it  stopped  raining.  Time 
passed  —  the  rain  fell.  At  9  :  30,  word 
was  sent  to  the  Armory  by  the  Chief  Mar¬ 
shal  that  he  was  waiting  for  the  Infantry. 
He  was  promptly  informed  that  the  Com¬ 
pany  did  not  intend  to  join  the  procession 


unless  there  should  be  a  favorable  change 
of  weather.  The  rain  had  given  the  dis¬ 
tracted  Chief  Marshal  enough  trouble  — 
mutiny  in  the  ranks  must  have  caused  a 
rending  of  the  air,  as  they  say,  somewhere 
downtown  where  the  head  of  the  drenched 
and  delayed  procession  was,  figuratively 
speaking,  champing  at  the  bit. 

Came  10  o’clock  —  came  the  rains  — 
came  no  First  Light  Infantry  —  came  the 
following  verbal  order  from  General  Pit¬ 
man  to  Colonel  William  W.  Brown,  de¬ 
livered  by  Captain  Joseph  P.  Batch,  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Brigadier  General  of  the 
Brigade:  “Colonel  Brown,  I  am  the 
bearer  of  orders  to  you  from  General  Pit¬ 
man  for  you  to  take  your  post  in  line;  if 
the  procession  has  moved,  you  will  join  it 
wherever  you  can  find  it.”  No  reply  being 
necessary,  none  was  sent.  At  about  10:30, 
the  weather  having  changed,  the  Company 
left  the  Armory,  marched  to  Benefit 
Street,  and  came  into  line  opposite  the 
Court  House.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
column  approached,  and  after  the  right, 
composed  of  Artillery  companies,  had 
passed,  the  weather-shy  Infantry  wheeled 
into  column  and  occupied  the  line-of- 
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march  place  assigned  in  the  published 
program. 

Four  days  later,  Colonel  Brown  of  the 
First  Light  Infantry  was  placed  under 
arrest  by  order  of  General  Pitman  and 
advised  that  charges  had  been  preferred 
against  him  and  forwarded  to  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  then  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Rhode  Island  Division  of 
Militia.  Colonel  Brown  was  relieved  of 
his  command,  and  his  duties  were  assigned 
to  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  W.  Brown. 

Then  followed  formal  notice  of  a  general 
Court  Martial  of  the  Division,  and  the  list 
of  those  selected  to  hear  and  act  upon  the 
charges  included  such  old  familiar  Provi¬ 
dence  names  as,  Mauran,  Blanding,  Tour- 
tellot,  Potter,  and  Ballou.  The  charges 
against  Colonel  Brown  cited  “un-officer- 
like  conduct,”  “disobedience  of  the  lawful 
command  of  his  superior  officer,”  and 
“conduct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
and  military  discipline.”  When  the  Court 
assembled  on  August  4,  however,  to  hear 
the  testimony,  the  defense  counsel  chal¬ 
lenged  the  authority  of  the  body  to  take 
any  action,  contending  that  General 
Burnside  had  ordered  a  Court  Martial 
illegally.  Apparently,  this  proved  to  be 
a  fact,  for  the  Court  was  dissolved  and 


did  not  meet  again,  although  new  charges 
were  brought  against  the  defendant,  and 
notice  given  that  the  trial  would  be  re¬ 
opened  on  October  21.  The  counsel  for 
the  defense  must  have  sought  other 
mercy  than  that  which  might  have  been 
granted,  or  refused,  by  an  array  of  mili¬ 
tary-minded  Generals  and  Colonels,  be¬ 
cause,  on  October  14,  one  week  before  the 
scheduled  reopening  of  the  Court,  Gover¬ 
nor  Hoppin  released  an  order  dissolving 
the  Court  and  stating  the  reasons  why  he 
believed  the  charges  against  Colonel 
Brown  to  be  ill-founded.  Briefly,  General 
Pitman  had  no  right  to  order  a  Militia 
Company  to  parade  on  the  4th  of  July  — 
rain  or  shine.  Since  the  order  to  parade 
had  not  been  given  by  lawful  authority, 
namely,  the  Governor,  or  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  State’s  military  forces, 
Colonel  Brown  could  not  be  put  upon  his 
trial  for  any  disobedience  thereto.  The 
accused  was  released  and  given  back  the 
command  of  his  Company. 

It  had  been  said  that  this  tempest-in-a- 
teapot  caused  more  discussion  in  these 
parts  at  the  time  than  have  many  other 
controversies  of  national  and  international 
importance.  At  any  rate,  a  parade  will 
bring  Rhode  Islanders  out  in  force. 


“ LITERARY  LIONS” 


Certainly,  it  could  not  be  said  with 
truth  that  there  was  anything  lacking 
in  the  literary  levee  enjoyed  by  many  in 
Providence  in  September,  1943,  either  in 
the  platform  offerings  of  several  distin¬ 
guished  contemporary  authors,  or  in  the 
cordial  reception  accorded  the  visitors  by 
those  who  crowded  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design  Auditorium  to  see,  hear 
and  to  bid  for  mementoes  of  belles  lettres. 
On  the  contrary,  the  so-called  Books  and 
Authors  War  Bond  Rally  held  in  the 
interest  of  the  Third  War  Loan  Cam¬ 
paign,  will  undoubtedly  be  recalled  by 
all  who  attended  as  a  highlight,  a  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyable,  enlightening,  entertain¬ 
ing,  definitely  worthwhile,  and  amusing 
program.  Some  will  mean  all  that  and 


more  when  they  say  “delightful,”  or 
“splendid.”  The  best  compliment  that 
could  be  paid  to  Mr.  Clifton  Fadiman 
might  be  that  his  public  appearance  was 
no  disillusionment;  Mr.  Christopher  La- 
F arge  revealed  talents ,  heretofore  unknown 
to  admirers  of  his  powers  of  poetic  descrip¬ 
tion  and  of  his  not-too-heavily  under¬ 
lined  documentary  portrayals  of  average 
humans;  Miss  Fannie  Hurst  looked  and 
acted  the  part  of  a  famous  authoress  of 
passionate,  soul-stirring  novels;  and  Mr. 
Train  would  certainly  have  been  accepted 
in  the  flesh  as  the  beloved  character  which 
he  has  created,  had  he  not  stepped  out 
and  far  away  from  that  character,  and 
joined  the  now  overcrowded  ranks  of  the 
prophets.  All  this,  with  the  added  con- 
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tributions  by  a  few  local  intellectuals, 
and  others,  made  the  occasion  something 
long  to  be  remembered. 

However,  it  could  be  observed  with 
truth  that  something  was  left  out  of  the 
proceedings.  For  all  that  the  jam-packed 
evening  audience  heard  from  those  who 
said  things,  it  might  well  be  concluded 
that  Miss  Hurst  and  Messrs.  LaFarge, 
Train  and  Fadiman  were  the  first  dis¬ 
tinguished  literary  personages  ever  to 
shuffle  notes  behind  a  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  lectern.  Perhaps,  only  historically- 
minded  individuals  miss  the  mixing  of 
retrospection  in  the  face  of  the  teeming, 
breathtaking  present,  but,  it  might  have 
been  interesting,  as  well  as  subtly  compli¬ 
mentary,  if  the  lions  of  the  hour  had  been 
reminded  that  they  were  following  in  a 
noble  train,  that  Providence  had  seen, 
heard  and  cheered  great  authors  before. 
To  name  and  treat  all  of  them  would 
require  a  volume  the  size  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  matter  as  Mr.  Brooks’  “The  Flower¬ 
ing  of  New  England,”  for  not  few  of  the 
great  and  near  great  in  American  letters 
were  born  and  raised  here,  while  others 
received  their  education  upon  Rhode 
Island  soil,  or  chose  this  place  for  all  it 
had  to  offer. 

If  Mr.  LaFarge  had  heard  his  name 
featured  in  the  same  breath  with  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  or  if  Mr.  Train  had 
stepped  forward  with  his  specs  and  rus¬ 
tling  papers  with  shades  of  Hay  and  Berke¬ 
ley,  shadow  dancing  about  his  snow-white 
crown,  or  if  Miss  Hurst  had  been  re¬ 
minded  that  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  had 
been  once  courted  by  the  immortal  Poe 
just  a  few  yards  from  where  she  dwelt 
upon  that  glittering  sunburst  of  a  word, 
“democracy,”  it  might  have  been  “laying 
it  on  a  bit  thick  for  the  guests”  but  it 
certainly  would  have  been  enlightening  to 
the  Providence  first-nighters,  seeing  and 
hearing  important  literary  contempo¬ 
raries  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

Well,  then,  what  about  authors  who 
had  been  in  Providence  previously?  Were 
they  received  with  enthusiasm  equal  to 
that  exhibited  by  the  assembled  audiences 
of  1943  Providence  readers  who  regularly 
rushed  through  the  “  Reader’s  Digest,” 
always  from  cover  to  cover;  who  at  that 
time  eagerly  awaited  the  weekly  photo¬ 


finish  of  the  race  between  “The  Robe” 
and  “The  Valley  of  Decision”;  who  either 
detested  “Benefit  Street”  or  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  book  because  they  “abso¬ 
lutely  recognized  ”  one  of  the  characters  as 
someone  they  knew? 

Looking  over  the  list,  one  immediately 
discovers  that  one  of  the  greatest  English 
authors  and  novelists,  William  Make¬ 
peace  Thackeray,  came  to  Providence,  in 
1852.  His  appearance  here  was  sponsored 
by  the  Providence  Association  of  Me¬ 
chanics  and  Manufacturers,  an  organized 
group  of  civic  leaders  that  early  in  the 
century  had  initiated  the  idea  of  offering 
a  series  of  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  its 
members  and  the  public.  Not  too  many 
details  of  Thackeray’s  Providence  ap¬ 
pearance  are  available,  but  from  the 
reminiscences  of  the  author’s  secretary 
and  tour  manager  one  learns  that  Boston 
was  selected  as  a  tour  headquarters  for 
the  party,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Crowe,  the 
manager  recalled,  “raids  were  made  from 
Boston  on  neighboring  capitals.”  One  of 
the  capitals  raided  by  Mr.  Thackeray 
happened  to  be  Providence,  forty-four 
miles  off  by  rail.  The  journey  was  easy, 
the  audience  large  and  appreciative.  This 
was  on  December  22,  1852,  when,  as 
Mr.  Crowe  observed:  “the  nights  were 
getting  chilly.  It  was,  therefore,  a  little 
rough  upon  those  fond  of  their  cheerful 
cigar  to  be  compelled,  as  most  of  them 
were,  to  content  themselves  with  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  benefits  conferred  upon  this 
State  by  liquor  laws  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  Everybody,  I  noticed, 
went  to  bed  early.  I  only  sketched  a  pair 
of  bluchers  whose  shadow  was  cast  upon 
the  sleeper’s  room  door  outside  the  hotel.” 
Mr.  Crowe,  the  manager,  who  wrote 
that,  styled  himself  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
pen  holder  and  the  sketch  he  made  of 
the  boots,  and  referred  to,  probably  in  a 
punning  way,  as  his  “sole  memory  of 
Providence,”  has  been  preserved  and 
reproduced  at  least  once.  The  lecture  by 
Thackeray  took  place  in  Old  Howard 
Hall,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  West¬ 
minster  and  Dorrance  Streets  (the  How¬ 
ard  Building)  and  the  auditorium  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  scanty  news  report  of  the  event, 
“the  seats  were  all  occupied  and  the  aisles 
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were  filled  with  people”  eager  to  hear  the 
lecture  by  the  greatest  satirist  of  those 
days  upon  Swift,  one  of  the  greatest 
satirists  who  ever  wrote  in  the  English 
language.  Thackeray,  like  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  had  attended  Charter  House 
School  in  London,  and  making  good  use 
of  the  lecturer’s  sure-fire  trick  of  including 
a  fact  of  local  interest  to  the  audience, 
in  his  preliminary  remarks,  casually  re¬ 
called  having  seen  the  initials  “R.  W.” 
carved  on  a  beam  in  the  venerable  public 
school, 

Charles  Dickens  also  came  to  Provi¬ 
dence  in  1868,  and  then  he  was  certainly 
not  unknowm  in  America  for  he  had 
visited  this  country  in  1842,  sweeping 
through  one  cordial  reception  after  an¬ 
other,  from  January  to  June,  and  return¬ 
ing  home  to  write  his  unnecessarily  sar¬ 
castic  “American  Notes.”  Upon  his 
arrival  in  Providence  on  February  20, 
1868,  was  Providence  aloof?  Did  Dickens 
receive  what  we  now  call  a  cool  reception 
for  what  he  had  observed  of  his  “Ameri¬ 
can  cousins  ”?  There  were  no  mobs  at  the 
station  when  Clifton  Fadiman  stepped 
from  a  Pullman  and  handed  the  porter 
his  tip,  and  no  crowds  of  hysterical, 
fainting  women  on  hand  to  ogle  the  elam- 
sized  emerald  and  the  tricky  head-things 
worn  by  the  writer  of  “Anitra’s  Dance,” 
when  Providence  welcomed  the  writing 
royalty  in  September,  1943,  but,  long  ago 
on  a  cold  February  afternoon,  even 
Dickens  himself  was  startled  at  the  sight 
of  the  thousands  who  crowded  the  old 
Railroad  Station  craning  necks  and  elbow¬ 
ing  about  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  Actu¬ 
ally,  thousands  were  on  hand  for  the 
arrival  of  the  immortal  English  novelist, 
and  the  population  of  Providence  at  that 
period  was  only  55,000. 

After  alighting  from  the  train,  Dickens 
and  his  secretary,  Mr.  Dolby,  set  out  for 
their  hotel  on  foot,  which  seems  rather 
strange  when  we  think  that  those  were 
the  days  of  coaches,  and  snappy  turn¬ 
outs.  Imagine  a  Hollywood  hero  trying 
to  make  his  way  across  Exchange  Place 
without  cordons  of  police  and  all  that 
goes  with  celebrities  walking  upon  the 
common  earth  with  common  folks.  But 
Dickens  and  his  companion  did  walk,  with 
the  whole  crowd,  young  and  old,  marching 


on  behind  as  though  the  distinguished 
visitor  were  the  Pied  Piper.  The  admirers 
were  orderly,  and  Dickens  was  greatly 
amused.  Occasionally,  some  bolder  one, 
perhaps  the  reader’s  great-grandfather, 
would  dart  ahead  suddenly  for  a  brief 
stare  at  the  Englishman,  or  for  a  hurried 
hand-shake.  Apparently,  autograph 
hounds,  and  camera  fiends  were  yet  to 
be  bred  among  hero-chasers.  But,  as 
usual,  the  police  came  to  the  rescue  — 
two  burly  constables  standing  on  the 
side-lines,  observing  the  strange  plight  of 
Mr.  Dickens  and  his  secretary,  came  to 
their  aid  and  went  the  rest  of  the  way  as 
escorts.  When  the  hotel  came  in  sight, 
the  crowd  dispersed  momentarily  in  order 
to  run  ahead  and  form  two  lines  on  either 
side  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  main  en¬ 
trance.  Through  these  lines  the  two  pro¬ 
ceeded,  obviously  enjoying  the  gauntlet 
of  curiosity.  Dickens  remarked  at  the 
time  that  it  was  much  like  being  led  into 
a  police  van  in  Bow  Street. 

Years  before  when  Dickens  had  visited 
America,  it  was  observed  that  “one  was 
struck  by  his  (Dicken’s)  profuse  brown 
hair,  which  as  yet  undiminished  by  the 
drafts  of  young  (and  other)  ladies  for  their 
lockets  —  swept  in  a  swab  with  a  cork¬ 
screwed  sort  of  roll  down  the  side  of  his 
not  very  high  forehead.  He  was  dressed 
in  green,  or  brown,  frock-coat,  with  a 
waist-coat  of  startling  red,  with  a  watch- 
guard  to  match.  Twenty-six  years  later, 
in  Providence,  on  February  20,  1868, 
Charles  Dickens  stepped  to  his  specially 
constructed  lectern,  designed  by  himself, 
for  easy  reading,  and  stood  before  a 
capacity  audience.  One  of  those  present 
later  recalled  noting  “his  thin  wisps  of 
grey  hair  prudently  gathered  over  the 
places  where  there  is  none.  The  habit  of 
excess  in  chains  and  jewels  and  linen, 
and  a  general  overplus  in  dress  has  not 
altogether  gone  with  youth.” 

After  the  welcoming  applause,  Dickens 
prefaced  his  lecture  with  a  singular  an¬ 
nouncement.  It  appeared  that  his  advance 
agent  had  demanded  of  the  Providence 
Dickens’  enthusiasts  that  seats  for  the 
lectures  were  available  only  in  blocks  of 
six.  Of  this  he  had  not  approved,  or 
known  about  before  his  arrival  here,  and 
he  offered  humble  apologies  to  all  who 
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had  been  taken  in  by  the  shrewd  scheme. 
To  the  great  delight  of  all,  he  read  the 
“Christmas  Carol”  and  the  “Trial,”  at 
the  first  appearance,  continuing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  with  “Dr.  Marigold”  and 
“Bob  Sawyer’s  Party.”  Box  office  re¬ 
ceipts  were  more  than  handsome,  for  both 
the  lecturer  and  the  secretary  had  believed 


Providence  an  isolated  sort  of  place.  When 
one  recalls  that  Mr.  Tutt’s  “Stovepipe” 
hat  brought  $42,000  in  War  Bonds,  net 
profits  of  $2,140  for  the  two  Dickens 
lectures  appear  rather  meagre,  but, 
times  have  changed  with  money,  if  not 
with  people,  especially  people  who  read 
books. 


THE  ELLSWORTH  PHALANX 


Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  as 
we  in  Rhode  Island  watched  speeding 
motor-buses  roll  down  to  Newport  car¬ 
rying  sleepy-eyed  and  a  little  bewildered 
boys  to  the  place  where  American  sailors 
were  indoctrinated,  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently,  many  were  prompted  to  observe 
“How  young  they  look”  or  “they're  just 
kids”  —  and  after  the  transformation, 
which  took  but  a  fewT  weeks,  and  the  buses 
rolled  back  to  Providence  transporting 
clear-eyed,  determined  sailors  of  the 
American  Navy,  these  same  young  pa¬ 
triots  looked  no  older,  no  more  mature  — 
we  were  again  prompted  to  observe  “How 
young  they  look,”  or  “they’re  just  kids.” 
If,  during  World  War  II  you  had  occasion 
to  watch  the  long  lines  of  youths  in  the 
Union  Station  waiting  to  depart  for  duties 
somewhere  with  the  nation’s  armed  forces, 
or  if  you  had  an  opportunity  to  look  over 
the  group  that  gathered  daily  at  40  Foun¬ 
tain  Street  in  Providence  to  make  hopeful 
tries  for  appointments  as  Aviation  Cadets, 
you  too  must  have  been  impressed  with 
the  extreme  youth  of  those  on  their  way 
to  fight,  and  perhaps  die,  for  this  country. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  four  score 
years  ago  when  the  Evening  Press,  a 
Providence  publication,  carried  the  fol¬ 
lowing  item  of  interest:  High  School  Pa¬ 
triotism  —  a  splendid  national  flag,  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  subscription  of  over  one 
hundred  High  School  boys,  was  displayed 
from  the  High  School  building.  The 
formal  exercises  were  of  a  most  interesting 
character.  At  eleven  o’clock,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  teachers,  scholars,  citizens  and 
soldiers,  who  were  about  leaving  for  the 
war,  the  boys  raised  the  flag,  followed  by 
the  singing  of  the  “Star-Spangled  Ban¬ 


ner.”  The  young  ladies  of  the  school 
carried  small  national  flags.  Mayor 
Knight  delivered  a  brief  opening  address 
and  introduced  Professor  Chace  of  Brown 
University,  who  responded  with  scholarly 
and  patriotic  sentiments.  Bishop  Clark 
related  an  anecdote  of  his  great  grand¬ 
father,  who,  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  a  baker’s 
oven,  and  added  (typical  school  platform 
oratory),  “I  am  glad  that  he  did  not  get 
baked,  else  I  should  not  have  been  here 
today  to  address  you.  .  .  .”  Ex-Mayor 
Rodman,  in  his  pleasant  manner,  referred 
to  a  conversation  between  General  Na¬ 
thanael  Greene  and  his  mother,  during  the 
Revolution,  in  which  she  cautioned  him 
“not  to  get  shot  in  the  back.”  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well  made  an  impressive  closing  address, 
then  “America”  was  heartily  sung,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  cheers  for  “the  Union,”  “the 
young  ladies  of  the  High  School,”  “Gov¬ 
ernor  Sprague,”  “the  First  Regiment,” 
and  for  “the  Marines.”  “Fifteen  cheers 
and  a  Narragansett  ”  were  given  by  the 
boys  for  a  dispatch  read  by  Bishop  Clark, 
that  Virginia  had  decided  not  to  secede. 
But  they  found  out  later  that  they  had 
wasted  ammunition  on  the  “Old  Do¬ 
minion.” 

That  was  the  news  account  of  what  took 
place  in  the  old  High  School  Building 
opened  in  1843  and  still  standing  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Waterman  and  Benefit 
Streets  in  April,  1861,  a  few  days  after 
Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired  upon;  shortly 
after  President  Lincoln  had  called  for 
72,000  men,  when  all  Rhode  Island  was 
aroused  to  fever  pitch;  when  the  First 
Rhode  Island  Regiment,  composed  of  ten 
companies  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of 
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Departure  of  the  First  Detachment  of  the  First  Rhode  Island  Regiment  from  Exchange  Place, 

April  20,  1861. 


artillery  under  command  of  Colonel  Am¬ 
brose  E.  Burnside  had  already  started  on 
its  way  to  Washington,  when  this  country 
was  at  war,  and  youth,  as  always,  lost 
no  time  in  getting  ready.  And  the  High 
School  boys  of  Providence  lost  no  time  in 
getting  ready. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  school  hall; 
an  energetic  committee  was  appointed, 
and  within  a  few  weeks,  the  fifteen,  sixteen 
and  seventeen  year  olds,  and  many 
younger  students,  fell  into  line  under  the 
name  of  the  “Ellsworth  Phalanx,”  named 
in  honor  of  the  youthful  and  gallant 
commander  of  the  New  York  Zouaves 
who  lost  his  life  at  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
on  May  24,  1861,  while  engaged  in  lower¬ 
ing  an  enemy  flag. 

The  girls  of  the  High  School  presented 
the  Phalanx  with  a  standard  of  colors,  and 
Daniel  W.  Lyman  was  chosen  captain. 
The  company  numbered  from  seventy  to 
eighty  boys,  and  by  an  arrangement  with 
the  United  Train  of  Artillery,  the  latter’s 
armory,  then  nearby  on  Canal  Street, 
became  the  headquarters  of  the  unit. 


Colonel  Westcott  Handy,  a  veteran  of  the 
Old  Guard  Continentals  was  appointed 
drill  master  and  the  transformation  began, 
the  transformation  of  the  shuffling,  the 
round-shouldered,  the  dull  and  alert,  the 
nimble,  the  awkward,  the  aggressive  and 
the  timid,  the  lazy  and  the  energetic,  into 
straight  ranks  of  erect  young  Americans, 
their  movements  coordinated,  their  re¬ 
sponses  to  orders  instantaneous.  Of 
course  it  would  be  exaggeration  to  say 
that  those  enthusiastic  young  members  of 
the  High  School  cadets  of  ’61,  ever  at¬ 
tained  any  degree  of  perfection  compa¬ 
rable  to  West  Point  close  order  drill,  but, 
the  sturdy  little  company  did  well.  At 
least  one  critic  who  might  have  been 
slightly  indulgent  had  this  to  say  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Handy’s  boys  that,  “  in  point  of  march¬ 
ing,  with  all  the  legs  going  together  twist¬ 
ing  itself  up  and  untwisting,  breaking  into 
single  file  (for  Indian  fighting)  forming 
platoons  and  wheeling  with  faultless  line 
around  the  corner  of  North  Main  Street 
and  Market  Square;  getting  out  of  the 
way  of  a  wagon  or  omnibus,  and  circling 
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the  High  Street  liberty  pole  and  town 
pump;  with  ranks  well  dressed  and  eyes 
‘right  and  left,’  particularly  in  going  by 
the  High  School,  it  was  the  equal  of  any 
military  organization  I  ever  saw.” 

Colonel  Handy  was  a  strict  military 
disciplinarian  ;  it  was  serious  business  with 
him ;  so  it  was  with  the  youthful  cadets 
who  drilled  hour  after  hour,  under  his 
direction.  But,  there  were  bright  spots, 
let-down  occasions,  all  the  more  enjoyable 
in  any  effort  that  calls  for  strict  attention 
to  duty,  and  the  brightest  of  these  spots 
were  long  and  pleasantly  recalled  in  the 
reminiscing  days  that  came  many  years 
after.  Evidently  Colonel  Handy  was  in 
the  soft  drink  business,  for,  after  a  tire¬ 
some  drill  period  in  the  armory  or  after  an 
exhausting  street  parade,  the  Colonel 
would  often  march  the  cadets  to  his  popu¬ 
lar  establishment  somewhere  near,  or  on 
Market  Square,  and  there  treat  them  to 
large  cool  glasses  of  his  celebrated  thirst- 
quencher,  “compounded  strictly  from 
medicinal  roots  and  herbs.”  Soft  drinks 
and  other  refreshments  may  have  high¬ 
lighted  the  let  down  moments  for  youthful 
machine-gunners,  bombardiers,  and  gun¬ 
ners’  mates  in  our  time,  but  it  was  “Handy’s 
Root  Beer”  for  the  Ellsworth  Phalanx  of 
Providence  High  School  back  in  ’61. 

These  youngsters  anxious  to  perfect 
themselves  as  soldiers,  eager  to  do  their 
part,  worked  hard  at  drilling  and  march¬ 
ing,  and  they  practised  diligently  at  tar¬ 
get  shooting.  What  type  or  make  of  guns 
they  had  for  the  manual  of  arms  or  for 
marksmanship  instruction,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  records,  but,  they  did  have 
“target-shoots,”  and  they  did  receive 
bright  cockades  of  red,  white  and  blue 
ribbons  to  display  on  bayonets  on  parade 
for  proficiency  in  firing  at  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  yard  range.  And  the  members  of  the 
Ellsworth  Phalanx  did  have  enjoyable 
social  gatherings,  and  they  did  make 
Providence  proud  of  their  military  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  of  their  mastery  of  the  spec¬ 
tacular  acrobatics  included  in  the  old 
Zouave  maneuvers. 

But,  the  time  for  such  more  serious 
soldiering  was  at  hand  for  the  pint-sized, 
ruddy-cheeked,  happy-go-lucky  High 
School  kids  who  belonged  to  the  Phalanx. 
May  of  1862  came,  and  with  it  fresh  news 


of  disaster  to  the  Union  cause.  Stonewall 
Jackson  with  20,000  men  had  sent  Banks’ 
little  army  whirling  down  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  to  the  Potomac,  and,  at  midnight 
on  the  25th,  a  dispatch  came  to  Providence 
announcing  the  disaster  with  an  urgent 
appeal  for  troops  for  the  protection  of  the 
capital.  Just  an  hour  later,  the  governor 
issued  an  order  to  organize  immediately 
two  new  regiments,  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
Rhode  Island  Volunteers,  and  the  Tenth 
Light  Battery  for  three  months’  service. 
The  response  was  prompt,  as  always,  and 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Ellsworth  Phalanx 
stepped  forth  many  young  patriots  ready 
to  do  what  they  were  told  to  do.  At  the 
head  of  Company  B,  Tenth  Rhode  Island 
Volunteers,  recruited  principally  from  the 
ranks  of  the  High  School  and  the  cadet 
companies  at  Brown  University,  marched 
Captain  Elisha  Dyer,  then  past  fifty,  a 
former  Governor  of  the  State  and  a  born 
military  leader. 

Books  were  promptly  put  aside;  slates, 
maps  and  pencils  dropped  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  The  ranks  of  the  Ellsworth  Phalanx 
suddenly  dwindled.  And,  soon  the  time 
came  for  the  going  away,  for  the  farewells, 
with  flags  waving,  the  bands  playing,  and 
with  other  demonstrations  of  emotion  and 
patriotism.  To  man  the  defences  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  scores  of  strongholds  ranged  around 
the  threatened  capital,  journeyed  the 
Rhode  Island  volunteers,  the  old,  the 
young  and  the  very  young.  And,  there 
most  of  them  remained  on  duty  until  the 
three  months'  term  of  enlistment  had  ex¬ 
pired.  But,  few  returned,  for  most  of  the 
High  School  boys,  after  completing  their 
first  term,  prompty  re-enlisted,  and  many 
as  commissioned  officers  served  through 
the  war.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
the  students  of  the  High  School  served  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  during  the  Rebellion 
—  seventeen  died  in  service.  On  the  roll 
of  honor  are  these  names,  just  boys  who 
were  in  High  School  when  the  Ellsworth 
Phalanx  took  up  the  serious  business  of 
soldiering :  J.  Nelson  Bogman  and  Peter 
Hunt  of  the  Class  of  ’61;  William  F.  At¬ 
wood,  Benjamin  E.  Kelly  and  Charles  M. 
Lathan  of  the  Class  of  ’62;  and  Frederick 
Metcalf  of  the  Class  of  ’64.  Atwood  was 
seventeen  when  he  marched  away  with 
Company  B,  never  to  return,  and  Metcalf 
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who  likewise  did  not  come  back  was  only 
fifteen. 

The  Providence  High  School  Boys 
proved  to  be  good  soldiers,  brave  soldiers, 
and  they  were  good  Americans  too,  and 
for  proof  of  their  loyalty  and  devotion  we 
need  look  no  farther  than  the  words  of  an 
essay  written  by  a  corporal  of  the  Ells¬ 
worth  Phalanx,  a  member  of  the  Class  of 
’62.  Expressing  the  spirit  of  his  class¬ 
mates  he  wrote  in  part:  “Our  country 
faces  a  great  crisis  ...  of  course  we  expect 
our  army  to  be  victorious  .  .  .  our  confi¬ 
dence  of  victory  lies  not  alone,  or  prin¬ 
cipally,  in  our  physical  strength,  but  in 
the  moral  strength  of  our  cause.  .  .  .  We 
are  fighting  for  freedom  and  humanity 
everywhere.  .  .  .  Yet  we  must  not  be  too 
sanguine  of  success.  Although  we  know 
that  the  right  must  eventually  triumph, 
yet  our  country  may  be  called  upon,  to 


pass  through  sterner  trials  .  .  .  if  we  fail 
in  this  struggle  for  liberty  and  union,  it 
will  carry  despair  to  the  hearts  of  the 
oppressed  and  enslaved,  and  sound  the 
death  knell  of  free  institutions  every¬ 
where.” 

The  foregoing,  written  long  ago  by  a 
young  Providence  High  School  Boy, 
sounds  strangely  pertinent  to  the  facts 
and  conditions  of  more  recent  years,  since 
this  is  the  way  he  closed  his  masterful 
little  appeal  to  his  classmates.  “What¬ 
ever  sacrifice  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
make,  let  us  stand  ready  to  meet  it.  We 
are  not  too  young  to  possess  the  spirit  of 
true  patriotism.  .  .  .  Let  us  stand  ready, 
therefore,  so  that  if  the  safety  of  the  coun¬ 
try  should  demand  it,  we  may  rally  with 
full  “Phalanx”  in  her  defense,  and  give 
our  aid,  little  though  it  may  be,  to  the 
good  cause.” 
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PROSPECT  TERRACE 


Back  in  the  days  when  the  East  Side 
hill  was  given  over  mostly  to  cow 
pastures  and  to  fields  where  myriad  bar¬ 
berry  and  huckleberry  bushes  grew  in 
wild  confusion  and  long  before  the  few 
streets  there  were  graded  or  curbed,  friends 
of  a  certain  well-known  merchant  on 
“  Cheapside,”  North  Main  Street,  used  to 
shake  their  heads  when  he  persisted  in 
trudging  up  the  steep  slope  day  after  day 
just  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  city.  To 
begin  with  he  was  not  in  the  best  of  health, 
and  their  protests  were  made  out  of  an 
honest  regard  for  his  well  being.  No  doubt 
in  the  back  of  their  minds  they  considered 
him  a  mite  odd.  The  practical  mind  is 
always  confused  in  understanding  some¬ 
thing  that  does  not  show  a  tangible  return 
upon  effort.  Nevertheless,  this  man  con¬ 
tinued  his  practice  daily,  later  pursuing  a 
vision  with  such  determination  that  it 
slowly  took  on  practical  form  and  became 
his  lasting  boon  to  the  city;  and,  withal, 
he  grew  stronger  the  while  and  lived  to 
the  respectable  age  of  eighty-three.  This 
man  was  Isaac  Hale,  and  his  vision  was 
the  creation  of  Prospect  Terrace  as  a  per¬ 
manent  public  park  from  which  future 
generations  of  Providence  residents  might 
look  out  with  increasing  pride  upon  the 
splendid  view  of  their  city,  spread  in  wide 
panorama  below. 

Mr.  Hale  was  not  a  Rhode  Islander  by 
birth  but  was  born  in  Newbury,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  coming  to  Providence  in  1831 
and  carrying  on  business  at  North  Main 
Street  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  When 
he  first  began  his  habit  of  climbing  the  hill 
behind  him,  Prospect  and  Congdon  Streets 
were  just  in  the  making.  The  area  be¬ 
tween  Prospect  and  Weeden  Streets,  in¬ 
cluding  the  site  of  the  present  terrace,  was 
then  something  of  a  dumping  ground.  It 
was  covered  with  scraggly  brush,  giving  it 
a  half-shaven  appearance,  while  through 
it,  as  a  short  cut,  a  winding  path  led  to 
Benefit  and  North  Main  Streets.  The 
land  itself  was  disreputable  but  the  view 
was  magnificent,  and  he  built  himself  a 
house  at  what  is  now  115  Congdon  Street 
that  he  might  enjoy  it  constantly. 


The  actual  idea  of  a  terrace  and  park 
came  to  him  about  1863,  and  he  set  imme¬ 
diately  to  bring  it  about.  As  a  first  step 
he  tried  to  interest  city  officials  and  the 
public  in  general  but  found  them  diffident. 
Completely  undaunted  he  took  the  whole 
project  upon  his  own  shoulders  and  began 
to  canvass  for  private  subscriptions  in 
order  to  raise  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase 
the  site  for  the  terrace.  Over  a  period  of 
three  years  he  succeeded  in  gathering  to¬ 
gether  the  sum  of  $6500  from  various 
public-spirited  citizens.  Among  those 
who  recognized  the  value  of  his  plan  were 
many  prominent  in  public  life,  like  Am¬ 
brose  Burnside  (the  great  Civil  War  gen¬ 
eral),  William  Sprague  (Rhode  Island's 
war  governor),  John  Carter  Brown,  Jabez 
Gorham,  Robert  H.  Ives,  and  Crawford 
Allen.  The  owners  of  the  lot,  Samuel  H. 
Elliot  and  his  son  Albert  T.  Elliot,  highly 
approved  of  Isaac  Hale’s  intentions  to  the 
extent  of  offering  to  sell  their  property  at 
$2000  less  than  its  quoted  value  of  $8000. 
With  the  $500  left  over  from  the  reduced 
purchase  price  various  quit  claims  were 
settled  satisfactorily. 

It  must  have  been  with  a  certain  meas¬ 
ure  of  undiluted  pride  that  Isaac  Hale 
found  the  coveted  bit  of  property  within 
his  grasp  and  set  about  the  business  of 
making  a  gift  of  it  to  the  city.  He  com¬ 
municated  with  Mayor  Doyle  who,  in 
February,  1867,  made  the  following  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  council : 

Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council: 

Sixty-six  (66)  persons  interested  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  city 
have  contributed  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  a 
lot  of  land  on  Congdon  Street,  to  be 
presented  to  the  city.  The  lot  com¬ 
mands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  this 
city  that  can  be  obtained,  and  it  has 
long  been  the  wish  of  many  citizens 
that  it  should  always  be  kept  open  to 
the  public. 

The  donors  request  that  you  will 
accept  the  property  and  set  it  apart 
as  a  public  square  and  that  within  a 
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Exchange  Place  in  1880. 


reasonable  time  you  shall  cause  a 
heavy  bank  wall  to  be  built  upon  the 
south  and  west  sides  and  a  substantial 
fence  erected  around  the  square. 

The  accompanying  papers  with  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Isaac  Hale,  to  whose 
efforts  we  are  indebted  for  this  gen¬ 
erous  gift,  will  fully  explain  the 
wishes  of  the  parties  interested  in  the 
purchase. 

I  doubt  not  that  you  will  accept 
the  land  upon  the  terms  proposed, 
and  thus  secure  to  the  city  a  spot  that 
must  increase  in  attractiveness  with 
each  succeeding  year. 

There  was  no  question  about  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  gift.  Influenced  no  doubt,  by 
the  long  list  of  impressive  names  in  the 
role  of  the  donors,  the  City  Council  ac¬ 
cepted  it  gladly  and  agreed  to  build  a  wall 
and  keep  the  lot  open  perpetually  as  a 
public  park.  Mr.  Hale  had  suggested  that 
the  wall,  when  started,  be  built  very  thick 
in  order  to  hold  the  weight  of  the  lot  and 
thus  prevent  future  disaster.  His  advice 


was  not  taken,  however,  and  a  thin  retain¬ 
ing  wall  was  erected.  Not  long  afterward, 
due  to  its  flimsy  structure  and  its  great 
height,  it  collapsed,  luckily  without  injury 
to  anyone.  Only  then  did  the  city  powers 
heed  Mr.  Hale’s  suggestion  and  build  a 
new  wall  that  was  the  last  word  in  solidity 
and  strength. 

The  lot  when  finished  included  the  origi¬ 
nal  dumping  ground  and  an  adjacent  strip 
of  land  extending  westerly  from  Congdon 
Street.  A  derelict  elm  that  had  marked 
one  corner  of  the  dump  was  removed  but 
another  magnificent  specimen  at  the  north¬ 
east  corner  was  carefully  preserved  and 
throws  its  shade  over  that  portion  of  the 
terrace  today.  This  tree  is  undoubtedly 
two  hundred  years  old  at  least  and  has 
been  under  the  careful  supervision  of 
expert  tree  surgeons  for  some  time,  a  pre¬ 
caution  that  will  probably  insure  its  life 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  little  park  was  laid  out  with  con¬ 
crete  walks  and  a  semi-circular  driveway 
for  carriages.  About  three  sides  was 
erected  a  heavy  iron  fence.  Iron  lamp- 
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posts  were  located  in  the  corners  to  throw 
a  sufficiently  revealing  light  upon  the 
younger  couples  occupying  the  score  of 
hardwood  benches.  The  land  between  the 
walks  was  seeded  down  and  it  did  not  take 
long  for  the  new  little  park  to  present  a 
very  attractive  appearance.  Soon  after  it 
had  been  opened  to  the  public  a  short  and 
anonymous  letter  appeared  in  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  carrying  the  suggestion  that 
the  new  park  be  dubbed  “Prospect  Ter¬ 
race.”  Whether  this  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  final  decision  in  regard  to  a  name 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  probably  did  for  that 
was  the  title  conferred  upon  the  spot. 

One  of  the  first  improvements  made 
within  the  terrace  was  the  construction  of 
a  small  fountain  in  the  center.  This  was 
the  gift  of  one  George  R.  Philips  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  bronze  frog  sitting  on  a  rock  in 
the  center  of  a  shallow  pool  with  two  water 
spaniels,  also  of  bronze,  gazing  intently  at 
him.  This  fountain  gave  way  to  another 
of  a  different  type  before  many  years,  the 
second  existing  up  to  within  a  few  years  of 
the  present.  Back  in  1869,  a  lofty  flag 
staff  was  set  up  at  the  terrace  and  remained 
there  until  1907,  crippled  from  time  to 
time  by  lightning  but  always  repaired. 


The  flag  that  it  flew  could  be  seen  from 
almost  every  part  of  the  city,  while  for 
many  years,  daily  just  before  sundown, 
the  signal  for  lighting  the  street  lamps  of 
the  city  was  hung  from  its  tip.  The  de¬ 
molition  of  this  flag  pole  in  1907  brought 
forth  protests  in  the  daily  press,  but  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  further  and  the  staff  was  not 
replaced. 

Few  are  the  residents  of  Providence  who 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  visited 
Prospect  Terrace.  All  have  marvelled  at 
the  magnificent  view  which  is  even  more 
lovely  in  late  evening  than  during  the  day. 
In  summertime  the  terrace  is  used  to  ca¬ 
pacity,  every  inch  of  space  on  the  benches 
being  occupied,  while  dozens  of  people 
gaze  off  from  the  edge  of  the  wall  or  stroll 
about  enjoying  the  breezes  which  never 
fail.  Isaac  Hale  knew  what  he  was  dream¬ 
ing  about  and  talking  about.  But  if  he 
had  not  had  in  addition  the  determination 
to  triumph  over  the  public  inertia  that 
first  greeted  his  plans,  we  should  never 
have  been  the  proud  possessors  of  the  little 
park  which  is  his  unmarked  monument  — 
Prospect  Terrace,  now  the  site  of  the  im¬ 
pressive  and  appropriately  located  Roger 
Willi  ams  Memorial. 


STREETS  AND  SQUARES 


The  present-day  custom  of  designating 
certain  street  intersections  by  names 
that  will  perpetuate  the  memories  of  war 
heroes,  and  the  renaming  of  such  land¬ 
marks  commonly  called  “squares,”  be¬ 
cause  of  obvious  changes  in  the  physical 
appearance  of  a  fast-growing  community, 
bring  to  mind  the  names  of  some  public 
squares  that  are  important  geographical 
points  in  the  layout  of  Providence.  Many 
of  these  square  names  are  as  familiar  to 
us  as  the  names  Broad,  Westminster, 
Weybosset,  Benefit,  etc.  and  we  refer  to 
them  just  as  often,  but  few  know  how 
many  of  the  streets  and  most  of  the 
squares  received  their  names. 

The  so-called  squares  in  Providence  are 
little  more  than  open  triangles  where 
streets  cross  each  other  or  come  to  a 
terminal  and  they  resemble  very  little  the 


grand  squares  or  plazas  in  such  cities  as 
Washington,  Philadelphia  or  Paris,  but 
here  we  say  unofficially  that  a  square  is  a 
square,  regardless  of  area,  if  it  is  an  open 
place  at  the  intersection  of  several  streets. 
So  with  the  help  of  material  that  appeared 
in  the  local  press  some  years  ago,  let 
us  take  an  imaginary  hop-skip-and-a- 
jump  around  the  city,  alighting  here  and 
there,  for  a  brief  observation  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  names  by  which  some  of  the 
familiar  public  squares  are  commonly 
referred  to  at  the  present  time.  We  will 
not  go  into  the  matter  of  deciding  whether 
these  squares  are  parks  since  the  city 
engineer  rules  upon  such  matters,  although 
it  is  confusing  in  some  instances  where 
some  so-called  parks  are  small  enough  to 
be  squares,  and  some  squares  are  large 
enough  to  be  considered  as  parks.  For 
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example,  Exchange  Place  is  large  enough 
to  be  a  park,  but  is  a  square,  and  the  little 
open  place  where  stands  the  Roger 
Williams  landing  place  monument,  on 
Gano  between  Power  and  Williams  Streets 
is  about  the  size  of  a  square,  and  it  is 
called  a  park.  Let  us  consider  the  histori¬ 
cal  significance  of  any  of  these  landmarks, 
and  let  City  Hall  determine  officially,  and 
the  general  public  popularly,  whether  they 
are  parks  or  public  squares. 

Of  important  historical  association  is 
Hopkins  Square,  a  triangle  between 
Branch  Avenue,  Charles  and  Hawkins 
Streets,  a  plat  taken  by  the  city  of  Provi¬ 
dence  by  vote  of  the  City  Council  in  1891. 
Naturally,  it  is  named  for  the  eminent 
iVdmiral  Esek  Hopkins,  first  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  Navy,  who  lived 
not  far  away  on  Admiral  Street,  in  the 
charming  colonial  homestead  standing 
today.  Hopkins  Square  comprises  about 
50,000  square  feet  of  land  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  town  of  North  Providence 
in  1847.  A  statue  of  the  distinguished 
Rhode  Island  naval  figure  is  there  today 
erected  through  the  generosity  of  Harriet 
N.  H.  Coggeshall,  great-granddaughter 
of  Esek  Hopkins. 

The  memory  of  the  fourth  President  of 
Brown  University  has  been  perpetuated 
in  the  names  of  Wayland  Avenue  and 
Way  land  Square,  the  latter  being  at  the 
intersection  of  Wayland  Avenue,  Angell 
and  South  Angell  Streets.  Dr.  Francis 
Wayland  was  elected  president  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  in  1826,  and  he  was  connected 
with  the  University  for  twenty-eight 
years.  Brown  grew  rapidly  during  his 
active  connections  on  the  Hill;  endow¬ 
ments  were  increased,  the  standard  of 
study  and  discipline  raised;  Manning 
Hall,  a  memorial  to  the  first  President, 
was  erected,  and  the  campus  saw  many 
other  improvements.  Dr.  Wayland  later 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

Market  Square  is  the  oldest  of  all;  it 
was  laid  out  in  1738,  and  accepted  by  the 
Town  Council  in  1805.  The  reason  for 
naming  this  public  square  “Market”  is 
obvious.  There  stands  the  Market  House 
the  center  of  all  community  commerce  in 
the  early  days,  and  around  the  lovely  old 
structure  grew  up  the  marketing  district 


which  departed  for  more  convenience  and 
room  only  a  few  years  ago.  In  Market 
Square,  the  Providence  Tea  Party  took 
place,  and  very  few  have  not  heard  of  the 
Great  Gale  of  1815  that  flooded  the  area 
and  swept  away  the  Weybosset  bridge  and 
wrecked  everything  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  a  Providence  town  meeting  held  on 
March  25,  1687,  there  appeared  a  young 
man  from  Scotland  who  presented  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  which  he  “desired  of  ye  towne  to 
reside  amongst  them  and  here  to  follow 
his  way  of  dealing  in  goods.”  This  man 
was  Gideon  Crawford  and  he  had  recently 
come  over  to  America  from  Lanark,  Scot¬ 
land.  He  received  the  permission  sought 
from  local  officials  and  soon  became  a 
leader  among  those  who  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  trade  in  this  community.  Craw¬ 
ford  Street,  Crawford  Street  Bridge  and 
the  square  by  the  same  name  commem¬ 
orate  the  memory  of  Gideon  Crawford 
and  his  son  John.  Crawford  Square  is 
actually  at  Dyer  Street  opposite  Pine  and 
its  appearance  has  changed  somewhat 
with  the  removal  of  the  buildings  that 
once  lined  South  Main  Street,  across  the 
way.  John  Crawford  continued  the  great 
sea  trade  which  his  father  had  established 
and  his  vessels  brought  certain  commod¬ 
ities  to  the  town,  which  heretofore  were 
purchasable  only  at  Newport  and  Boston. 
John  acquired  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Mill 
Street  and  here,  in  1716,  on  the  banks  of 
“a  picturesque  basin  of  water,  where  the 
Moshassuck  emptied  into  the  Salt  Water 
Cove,  he  built  his  home,  shipyards, 
wharves  and  warehouse. 

Olneyville  Square,  the  site  of  one  of  the 
two  branch  offices  of  the  Providence  In¬ 
stitution  for  Savings,  is  at  the  intersection 
of  Westminster  and  Plainfield  Streets,  and 
Hartford  and  Manton  Avenues,  and  was 
once  a  part  of  the  town  of  Johnston.  It 
was  officially  accepted  as  a  public  square 
by  the  city,  in  1872,  and  it  has  always 
been  an  important  center  of  business  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  Hartford-Providence  stage 
coaches  made  stops  at  the  old  tavern  on 
the  Square,  and  many  stories  are  told  of 
the  picturesque  shops  and  stores,  and  the 
even  more  picturesque  and  interesting 
men  and  women  who  have  done  business 
there  for  many  generations. 

Long  ago  a  public  well  was  located  on 


.'***»., 
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Olneyville  Square  Before  the  Turn  of  the  Century. 
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Olneyville  Square  directly  in  front  of  the 
old  Free  Baptist  Meeting  House  that  is 
now  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Tabernacle 
Church.  Steps  led  from  the  sidewalk 
down  to  the  stone  floor,  in  the  center  of 
which  was  a  circular  hole  fed  by  a  bub¬ 
bling  spring.  Tin  cups  were  suspended 
conveniently  for  use  by  those  who  came 
to  “slake  a  thirst.”  Later  a  pump  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  water  was  drawn  into  a  large 
granite  trough  for  horses  and  cattle,  and 
into  an  iron  receptacle  for  the  people. 
When  the  City’s  sewer  system  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  Olneyville  the  water  supply  for 
the  historic  pump  and  well  was  cut-off, 
and  the  landmark,  like  many  other  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  past,  soon  disappeared. 


Randall  Square  is  at  the  intersection  of 
Charles,  Randall  and  Stevens  Streets  and 
Chalkstone  Avenue  and  it  used  to  be  pop¬ 
ularly  called  Bull  Dog  Square  for  the 
famous  tavern  that  once  stood  there.  In 
1873  Randall  Square  was  named  after 
Dr.  Stephen  Randall,  an  eminent  surgeon 
and  citizen  of  Providence  during  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War.  He  lived  on  North  Main 
Street  at  the  head  of  Randall  and  gave 
the  land  through  which  the  latter  street 
runs  to  the  city.  Bull  Dog  Tavern,  torn 
down  in  1921  and  one  of  the  oldest  build¬ 
ings  in  Providence,  was  once  an  important 
station  on  the  old  Boston-New  York  stage 
coach  line.  There  is  no  record  of  the  origin 
of  the  name,  although  it  seems  plausible 


The  Olneyville  Branch  of  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings,  1917-21  Westminster  Street, 

Olneyville  Square.  Erected  in  1927. 
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to  attribute  the  name  to  the  original 
tavern  sign  that  may  have  read  “At  ye 
sign  of  ye  Bull  Dog.” 

The  intersection  of  Westminster,  Crans¬ 
ton  and  Winter  Streets  was  once  Burgess 
Square,  in  1899  it  was  renamed  Canonicus 
Square,  after  the  Narragansett  Sachem, 
and  nowadays  it  is  generally  called  Hoyle 
Square.  Hoyle  Tavern  was  a  familiar 
landmark  at  that  junction  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  while  the  building  is  but 
a  memory,  the  name  “Hoyle  ”  is  still  used 
by  most  people. 

Cathedral  Square  was  known  as  Union 
Square  up  until  1891  when  it  received  its 
official  title,  and  even  today  some  people 
call  it  Monument  Square  or  Doyle 
Square. 

Columbus  Square  the  scene  of  colorful 
ceremonies  every  year  on  Columbus  Day, 
and  bounded  by  Elmwood,  Reservoir  and 
Atlantic  Avenues,  was  accepted  by  the 
city  in  1868,  and  the  plot  was  originally 
deeded  to  Cranston  for  a  public  park  by 
Joseph  J.  Cooke.  The  statue  of  Columbus 
was  presented  to  the  city  in  1893  when  the 
square  was  named  by  the  City  Council. 

Decatur  Square,  at  the  intersection  of 
Carpenter,  Fountain  and  Vinton  Streets, 
was  named  for  Commodore  Stephen  De¬ 
catur,  the  brilliant  naval  commander  who 
subdued  the  Barbary  pirates.  Why  the 
junction  of  Broad  Street  and  Elmwood 
Avenue,  at  Bridgham,  was  named  Trinity, 
no  one  knows  unless  the  presence  of  Trin¬ 
ity  Methodist  Church  suggested  it. 
Springer  Square  at  the  intersection  of 
Westminster  Street  and  Huntington  Ave¬ 
nue  was  named  for  John  Springer,  who 
erected  the  Springer  building  on  that 


square  in  the  late  70 ’s.  There  are  really 
two  Franklin  Squares,  one  at  the  junction 
of  Eddy  Street  and  Allens  Avenue  near 
Crary  Street,  and  another  called  Franklin 
Park  between  Atwells  Avenue  and  Brad¬ 
ford  Street.  La  Salle  Square  is  known  to 
most  people  and  Washington  Square  is 
the  wide-open  area  at  the  west  end  of  the 
boulevard  that  leads  to  the  new  Washing¬ 
ton  Bridge.  Of  course,  other  open  airy 
places  in  the  center  of  city  business  activ¬ 
ity  are  familiar  to  neighbors  and  others 
who  travel  about  the  streets  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  rest  of  the  Rhode  Island 
cities  and  towns  have  their  squares  around 
which  business  centers  and  traffic  con¬ 
gests.  Perhaps  this  square  idea  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  old-time  custom 
of  including  a  public  common  in  the  lay¬ 
out  of  a  community,  although  the  original 
idea  was  to  provide  a  breathing  place  with 
plenty  of  elbow-room  for  the  people  to 
meet  and  mingle  in  public  gatherings. 
Now,  the  square  has  become  pretty  much 
like  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  the  busiest  spot 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  all  roads  lead¬ 
ing  into  it  crowded  with  vehicles,  and  all 
sidewalks  crammed  with  pedestrians. 

The  rotaries  on  our  main  highway  have 
assumed  the  character  of  the  public 
squares  in  our  cities  and  towns,  and  it 
may  not  be  idle  to  suggest  that  these  be 
named  for  famous  characters  of  history 
and  important  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  their  respective  surroundings.  At 
any  rate,  place  names  are  always  an  inter¬ 
esting  study,  for  it  is  surprising  to  find 
how  few  persons  know  the  origin  of  fa¬ 
miliar  names  that  are  bywords  in  their 
daily  routine. 


OLD  TIME  OYSTER  BARS 


If  you  had  happened  to  be  a  “young 
blood,”  living  in  the  middle  of  last 
century,  rather  than  a  young-man-about- 
town  in  the  present  generation,  you  would 
not  have  left  the  theatre  of  an  evening  and 
set  out  for  Child’s  as  the  place  where  you 
intended  to  have  a  bit  of  refreshment,  a 
light  supper,  before  strolling  along  on  your 
way  homeward.  Of  course  you  would  not 


have  found  a  Child’s  Restaurant  at  that 
time;  yet  it  would  have  been  the  custom 
then,  as  now,  to  seek  out  some  place  where 
you  might  expect  to  find  a  few  of  your 
friends  as  well  as  refreshment.  Where 
would  you  have  gone?  To  an  oyster 
saloon,  by  all  means.  It  would  not  matter 
much  whose,  if  you  just  wanted  oysters. 
However,  if  you  valued  the  opinions  of 
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the  social  critics,  you  would  have  sought 
out  “Joe”  Harris’  oyster  bar  or  joined 
your  set  at  Reuben  Wright’s  or  “Billy” 
Arnold’s. 

It  was  just  about  the  middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  oyster  bar,  or  oyster  saloon, 
was  at  the  height  of  popularity.  Other 
establishments  more  like  our  modern 
restaurants,  at  least  in  bill  of  fare,  were 
being  founded  slowly  throughout  the  city, 
but  they  all  owed  their  development  to 
the  oyster  bar.  These  havens  of  old-time 
epicures  became  very  much  of  a  Provi¬ 
dence  institution. 

The  first  restaurant  in  Providence,  a 
sort  of  fish  and  chip  house,  was  opened  in 
1768  in  Market  Square  by  “Manna” 
Bernon,  an  emancipated  slave  of  Gabriel 
Bernon.  Just  how  popular  this  individual 
establishment  may  have  been  we  do  not 
know,  but  at  least  it  did  not  seem  to  have 
any  great  effect  resulting  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  founding  of  many  others  of  the  same 
type.  Then  it  was  customary  for  men 
to  eat  their  noonday  meal  at  home  with 
their  families.  The  average  man  would 
have  considered  it  foolish  to  think  of  eat¬ 
ing  downtown  when  he  had  a  home  to  go 
to  and  a  wife  to  cook  for  him.  He  had  plenty 
of  time.  Business  was  not  the  break-neck 
affair  of  today.  Noon  was  a  pleasant 
interlude  when  families  were  united. 

But  in  1821  we  find  the  idea  of  eating 
establishments  coming  back  into  vogue. 
Of  course  there  had  always  been  the 
taverns,  but  these  may  be  considered 
more  as  places  which  catered  more  to 
travelers.  In  1821  Colonel  Carpenter 
opened  what  was  called  “Carpenter’s 
Resterater  ”  at  No.  8  Canal  Street.  Canal 
Street  in  that  day  only  had  a  few  strag¬ 
gling  stores  and  only  extended  as  far  north 
as  Steeple  Street.  The  restaurant  was 
located  in  the  basement  of  one  of  the 
buildings.  Yet  despite  such  seclusion  it 
proved  immediately  popular.  Over  the 
entrance  hung  a  huge  oyster  shell,  weigh¬ 
ing  two  hundred  pounds,  a  section  of  a 
mammoth  pearl  shell  brought  from  China. 
Various  high-spirited  young  men  in  pass¬ 
ing  would  try  to  kick  it,  but  only  one,  a 
young  giant  named  “Billy”  Wilcox, 
succeeded. 

Colonel  Carpenter’s  establishment  was 
hardly  a  restaurant  in  the  present  sense  of 


the  term.  Rightly  called  an  oyster  saloon, 
its  bill  of  fare  indeed  consisted  of  nothing 
but  oysters,  the  variety  being  in  their 
preparation.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to 
whether  Colonel  Carpenter  actually  did 
have  the  first  oyster  saloon  in  the  city. 
Records  are  somewhat  confused  and  one 
James  Thurber,  2nd,  opened  a  similar 
establishment  at  about  the  same  time, 
locating  it  at  the  corner  of  West  Water 
Street  and  Market  Square. 

At  least  there  were  plenty  of  oysters  for 
both.  These  bivalves  existed  in  large 
natural  beds  in  the  Cove,  the  Seekonk 
River  and  the  Providence  River.  It  was 
a  ready  abundance  that  anyone  might 
tap.  And  others  were  quick  to  follow  the 
new  idea.  Several  oyster  saloons  sprang 
up  in  Market  Square  within  a  few  years. 

J.  B.  Harris,  employed  for  a  while  by 
Colonel  Carpenter,  finally  succeeded  his 
employer  and  for  forty  years  carried  on 
the  business  at  the  old  stand  with  marked 
success.  When  he  moved  into  the  Franklin 
House  at  the  northeast  corner  of  College 
Hill  and  Market  Square,  his  clientele  in¬ 
creased,  and  his  oyster  saloon  became  the 
most  popular  in  town.  Many  were  the 
dignitaries  that  came  there  to  eat,  and 
many  were  the  business  and  political 
deals  which  were  planned  within  its  walls. 
“  Joe  ”  Harris  seemed  to  realize  the  respon¬ 
sibility  that  fell  upon  his  cooking  when 
the  very  temper  (and  thus  the  decision) 
of  these  important  individuals  depended 
on  what  they  were  eating.  He  enlarged 
upon  Colonel  Carpenter’s  reputation  and 
quite  exceeded  himself.  Proof  of  this  is 
the  fact  that  soon  the  “young  bloods” 
of  the  town  began  to  be  numbered  among 
his  many  patrons.  Then  business  sepa¬ 
rated  into  distinct  periods,  that  of  the  day¬ 
time  ending  around  4  p.m.,  that  of  the 
evening  beginning  at  8  o’clock.  But  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  busiest  hours  of  all  were 
those  between  12  and  2  a.m.  There  were 
no  closing  laws,  and  the  oyster  saloon  was 
open  almost  the  full  twenty-four  hours  of 
each  day. 

The  amount  of  oysters  that  were  con¬ 
sumed  was  really  enormous.  Of  course 
they  were  cheap,  but  even  so  men  would 
very  frequently  put  away  half  a  gallon 
at  a  sitting,  nor  be  considered  gluttons. 
Oysters  then  sold  for  80 a  bushel,  67^  a 
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Butler  Exchange  in  the  Days  of  Model-T’s. 


gallon,  and  6^  a  plate.  Oyster  stews  sold 
for  12|^  a  plate  and  were  much  larger  than 
those  served  now.  All  this  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  abundance  of  oysters  found 
all  along  the  bay.  Proprietors  of  the 
saloons  raked  enough  for  their  own  needs, 
and  it  was  only  the  steady  increase  among 
these  saloons,  the  steady  drain  upon  the 
source  of  natural  supply  that  forced  the 
price  of  oysters  up.  By  1867  they  were 
selling  for  57ff  a  quart,  and  had  only 
dropped  seventeen  cents  by  1876. 


“  Joe  ”  Harris  was  still  running  an  oyster 
saloon  as  late  as  the  70’s.  His  “fries” 
were  known  all  over  town.  He  himself 
was  a  character  that  might  not  easily  be 
forgotten.  Working  or  idle,  he  always 
wore  a  tall  “stove-pipe”  hat,  and  his 
sleeves  were  generally  rolled  up.  It  was 
he  who  as  early  as  1832  first  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  begin  re-stocking  oyster  beds  for 
the  future. 

What  was  an  oyster  bar  like?  Well,  to 
begin  with,  it  was  almost  always  in  the 
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cellar  or  basement  of  a  building.  Pro¬ 
prietors  did  not  need  to  advertise.  Their 
clientele  sought  them  out.  The  bar  itself 
was  long  and  high,  piled  with  oysters  in 
the  shell.  Here  were  also  the  typical 
accessories  needed  by  the  epicure  .  .  . 
the  tall  salt  and  pepper  shakers,  thick 
saucers,  oyster  crackers,  and  the  vinegar 
cruets.  At  the  end  of  the  bar  might  also 
be  the  “goose-necks"  from  which  brown 
ale  or  beer  was  drawn.  Customers  could 
either  sit  at  the  bar  or  at  small  tables. 
If  at  the  latter,  they  were  served  by 
waiters  who  had  been  former  oystermen, 
hardened  individuals  who  wore  their 
shirts  open  at  the  neck,  exposing  their  red 
underwear,  kept  their  sleeves  rolled,  and 
usually  chewed  tobacco. 

Market  Square  was  the  place  where 
most  of  these  oyster  bars  began.  But  as 
Providence  moved  across  the  river  so  did 
they.  By  1843,  Frank  Foster  had  opened 
an  oyster  saloon  and  museum  on  Wey- 
bosset  Street,  at  a  point  where  Dorrance 
Street  was  later  cut  through.  This  was 
the  first  oyster  bar  that  was  situated  on 
the  ground  or  street  level. 

Others  were  quick  to  follow.  Octavian 
Rice  had  a  place  on  Orange  Street,  deco¬ 
rated  in  every  way  to  express  his  sym¬ 
pathies  with  the  Dorrites.  Opposite  the 
Congregational  Church  on  Weybosset 
Street,  John  W.  Pettis  had  a  popular 
establishment.  Incidentally  the  Pettises 
were  very  active  as  proprietors  of  oyster 
saloons.  Most  famous  was  the  Pettis 
oyster  bar  opened  in  1850  at  5  and  7 
Orange  Street.  This  was  in  a  house  which 
had  formerly  been  the  first  house  to‘  be 
built  on  Westminster  Street.  Then  there 
was  the  oyster  saloon  begun  by  John 
Pettis  and  Lindsay  Anderson,  located  in 
the  Bank  of  America  Building  first  and 
then  on  the  site  of  the  present  R.  I.  Hospi¬ 
tal  Trust  Building.  The  Pettises  were  the 
most  extensive  owners  of  oyster  beds  in 
the  city.  Robert  Pettis  of  the  Orange 
Street  restaurant  discovered  a  great  bed 
far  down  the  bay  and  for  a  while  kept  its 
location  a  secret.  Finally,  he  was  trailed 
by  rivals,  and  the  bed  was  quickly  cleaned 
out.  He  had  been  offering  to  Providence 
patrons  oysters  that  measured  7  to  9 
inches  across  the  larger  end. 


Simri  Smith  in  Market  Square,  Reuben 
Wright  on  Westminster  Street,  Asa  Plas- 
tridge  in  the  What  Cheer  Building,  all 
were  prominent  among  the  old  time  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  famous  oyster  bars,  but 
most  popular  of  all  was  “Billy”  Arnold. 
He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Plastridge 
but  succeeded  to  the  business.  For  a 
while  his  place  was  in  the  Bank  of  America 
Building,  but  he  finally  moved  to  the  old 
Grosvenor  Building.  When  the  Banigan 
Building  was  erected  in  its  place,  “Billy” 
moved  again  and  was  finally  located  at 
12  Weybosset  Street,  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son-in-law.  Mason  W. 
Tillinghast. 

The  oyster  bar  was  popular  all  through 
the  middle  of  the  century,  but,  as  increas¬ 
ing  rivals,  restaurants  that  served  a  full 
and  varied  bill  of  fare  were  also  springing 
up.  In  the  70's  there  were  nearly  50  res¬ 
taurants  doing  business  in  the  city,  of 
which  half  sold  liquor.  Probably  it  was 
“Charley”  Wilbur  who  had  the  last 
typical  oyster  bar  on  Eddy  Street,  behind 
the  City  Hall. 

But  whoever  was  the  last  proprietor, 
whichever  was  the  last  oyster  saloon,  both 
are  now  gone.  There  was  a  time  when 
everything  was  “oysters.”  Even  clams 
were  second-rate.  Those  were  the  days 
when  a  man  could  order  that  delectable 
dish,  a  “blazer.”  What  was  it?  Simply 
this.  The  customer  sitting  at  a  table  and 
calling  for  a  “blazer"  was  first  brought  a 
little  tripod,  a  tin  plate,  and  an  alcohol 
lamp.  The  waiter  would  set  the  tin  plate 
on  the  tripod,  light  the  lamp  under  it,  and 
then  pour  about  a  half-pint  of  oysters  out 
of  the  shells  into  the  plate.  Next  he  would 
bring  a  small  bowl  of  rolled  oyster  crackers 
and  another  containing  a  beaten  egg. 
After  that  much  service  the  preparation 
of  the  dish  was  in  the  customer’s  hands. 
When  the  oysters  began  to  sizzle  he  would 
add  salt  and  pepper,  then  the  cracker 
crumbs,  and  lastly  the  beaten  egg,  stirring 
the  mixture  well.  With  a  glass  of  ale, 
when  the  winter’s  wind  was  howling  along 
the  streets  outside,  the  completed-  dish 
was  fit  for  a  king,  guaranteed  to  top 
off  any  evening  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  Oyster  bars  and  “blazers”  may 
yet  return  from  out  of  the  past. 
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“Grip  Car”  on  College  Hill,  Used  as  Long  as  Counter-Weight  System  Was  in  Operation 

1893-1914. 


ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  AND 

RHODE  ISLAND 


Alexander  Graham  Bell  came  to  this 
country  from  Scotland,  and,  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  taught  in 
a  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  Boston.  During 
his  leisure  moments  he  devoted  much  time 
to  experimentation  with  telegraphy.  Dur¬ 
ing  one  of  these  experimental  periods  he 
discovered  the  first  possibilities  of  tele¬ 
phone  communication  —  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Young  Professor  Bell  and  his  assist¬ 
ant,  Mr.  Watson,  had  set  up  some  spe¬ 
cially  constructed  telegraphic  instruments 
at  opposite  ends  of  a  room,  and  while 
Watson  was  engaged  in  snapping  some 
reeds  on  his  set  of  instruments,  Bell 
carefully  recorded  the  results  transmitted 
to  him.  One  of  the  reeds  accidentally 


fused,  making  a  distinct  sound  which  was 
clearly  communicated  over  the  wire. 

“  What  was  that? ”  he  called  to  Watson. 
The  latter  explained.  “But  I  heard  it,” 
exclaimed  the  professor.  A  few  moments 
of  reflection,  and  he  began  to  perceive  the 
possibilities  involved  in  the  discovery,  and 
immediately  set  to  work  on  an  apparatus 
which  would  transmit  the  human  voice. 
This  was  in  1875.  A  year  later  he  came 
closer  to  the  realization  of  his  dreams,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  was  able  to  send  the  famous 
message  “  Come  here,  Mr.  Watson,  I  want 
you,”  over  the  few  feet  of  wire  stretched 
between  two  floors  or  separate  rooms  of  a 
building.  From  then  on,  it  was  the  intri¬ 
guing  story  of  an  inventor’s  hopes,  dis- 
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couragements,  starvation,  struggle,  sacri¬ 
fice,  disillusionment,  and  final  triumph. 

Hearing  of  Bell’s  interesting  experiments 
and  remarkable  invention,  two  Brown 
University  professors,  Eli  Whitney  Blake 
and  John  Pierce  undertook  to  re-work 
some  of  Bell’s  experiments  and  originate 
new  sound-sending  devices.  They  knew 
that  Bell  had  been  working  on  the  theory 
that  the  power  of  his  instruments  was  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  In  fact,  when 
Bell  held  an  exhibition  of  his  discoveries 
in  old  Music  Hall  in  Providence,  he  had 
displayed  some  small  instruments  with 
diaphragms  only  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
also  a  larger  one  with  a  diaphragm  of 
fully  one  foot.  These  had  reproduced 
music  perfectly,  but  not  the  human  voice. 

Professor  Blake  conceived  the  idea  of 
concentrating  all  sound  impulses  on  the 
center  of  the  diaphragm.  He  achieved 
this  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  diaphragm 
to  exclude  alien  sounds,  and  then  built  a 
new  type  of  converging  or  concave  mouth¬ 
piece  which  centralized  air  vibrations 
made  by  a  person  talking.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  improvement  should  be 
readily  understood,  even  though  sensi¬ 
tivity  and  selectivity  have  long  since 
become  highly  developed  powers  of  the 
modern  sound  catching  diaphragm,  or 
radio  microphone.  During  the  years  of 
1875  and  1876  several  of  the  students  in 
Professor  Blake’s  laboratory  put  their 
heads  and  hands  to  work  on  the  idea  that 
had  attracted  the  interest  of  their  teacher, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  some  sort  of  tele¬ 
phone  apparatus  was  finally  set  up  by 
which  these  young  experimenters  could 
converse  with  each  other  over  a  wire 
strung  from  one  room  to  another.  As  a 
result  of  this  research  and  experimenting, 
Professors  Blake  and  Pierce  undertook  to 
give  a  demonstration.  In  the  home  of 
Mr.  Rowland  Hazard  on  Williams  Street, 
the  crude  sending  and  receiving  instru¬ 
ments  were  installed  and  wires  were 
strung  between  two  rooms,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  apart.  A  large  gathering  of  people 
had  been  invited  to  witness  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  many  of  these  were  completely 
startled  to  hear,  over  what  the  Professors 
called  the  telephone,  the  voices  of  friends 
they  recognized,  but  did  not  suspect  were 
among  the  guests. 


When  he  learned  of  the  experimenta¬ 
tion  going  on  in  the  laboratories  of  Brown, 
and  when  stories  of  the  remarkable  dem¬ 
onstration  at  the  Hazard  house  in  Provi¬ 
dence  reached  his  ears,  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  did  exactly  what  any  inventor  would 
do  under  the  circumstances.  He  lost  a  lot 
of  sleep  and  wrote  several  threatening 
letters  to  Professors  Blake  and  Pierce. 
Did  they  attempt  to  cash  in,  so  to  speak, 
on  their  private  discoveries;  did  they  run 
to  a  patent  lawyer  in  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  they  had  any  prior  claims  to  the 
invention  and  development  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  miracle  of  science?  Not  at 
all.  They  were  just  amused  and  went 
right  on  with  their  research  and  experi¬ 
menting.  And  when  they  had  finished, 
one  of  their  instruments,  said  to  be  the 
first  over  which  speech  could  be  heard 
clearly,  was  packed  into  a  cardboard  box 
and  shipped  to  Mr.  Bell,  with  their  cards. 

Shortly  after,  they  communicated  with 
Air.  Bell,  professing  that,  inasmuch  as 
they  had  not  been  addicted  to  visions  of 
possible  wealth,  but  had  only  been  acting 
in  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  investigation, 
he  was  wholly  welcome  to  the  fruits  of 
their  past  labors  and  to  the  benefit  of 
future  experimentation.  Naturally,  this 
generous  action  brought  Bell  to  Provi¬ 
dence  at  once  to  meet  and  confer  with  his 
would-be  friends,  and  from  then  on  many 
things  happened  in  the  evolution  of  the 
device. 

Professor  Blake  continued  his  experi¬ 
ments  at  Peace  Dale,  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  set  up  for  use  as  a  practical  convenience 
a  telephone  line  between  the  home  of 
Rowland  Hazard  and  that  of  his  brother. 
This  line  was  one  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
and  was  the  first  to  be  used  for  other  than 
experimental  purposes.  Also,  about  this 
same  time,  Dr.  Fenner  H.  Peckham,  later 
an  official  of  the  Providence  Telephone 
Company,  established  sound  communica¬ 
tion  between  his  home  at  27  Benefit  Street 
and  his  office  near  the  railroad  tunnel  on 
North  Main  Street.  This  line  was  a  half 
mile  in  length  and  made  use  of  telegraph 
wires  already  strung  between  the  two 
locations.  Over  this  line  was  transmitted 
the  first  call  for  medical  assistance  ever 
sent  by  telephone,  an  emergency  message 
which  immediately  demonstrated  the 
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tremendous  practical  value  of  the  new 
invention. 

On  Thursday,  June  28,  1877,  the  third 
of  the  four  days  set  aside  for  one  of  the 
biggest  celebrations  in  the  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
honored  guest  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  at  a  Rocky  Point  clambake. 
Between  speeches,  cannon  salutes,  fire¬ 
works,  parading,  cheering  and  general 
tumult,  it  was  announced  that  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  “this  new  fangled  contrap¬ 
tion,”  called  the  telephone,  had  been 
arranged  for  the  amusement  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  party.  After  the  Mayor  of 
Providence  had  concluded  his  brief  ad¬ 
dress,  the  President  retired  to  what  the 
newspapers  then  described  as  a  “parlor,” 
where  Prof.  Bell’s  agent,  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Gower,  had  set  up  a  telephone  instru¬ 
ment.  Connection  was  made  with  the 
City  Hotel  in  Providence,  and  President 
Hayes  experimented  for  some  minutes 
sending  and  receiving  vocal  messages.  It 
was  the  Chief  Executive’s  first  experience 
with  the  device,  and  he  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  “very  remarkable” 
efforts  produced  and  the  ease  with  which 
he  was  enabled  to  manage  it.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania  and  several  other 
gentlemen  tried  out  their  voices  and  ears 
with  the  same  gratifying  results. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  of  any 
person  living  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
other  end  of  that  line  in  the  City  Hotel 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
voice  of  a  President  was  carried  over  a 
slender  wire  to  a  point  at  least  twelve 
miles  away.  Several  months  before  this 
first  Presidential  telephone  message,  a 
call  over  a  much  longer  distance  had  been 
made  when  Prof.  Bell  talked  from  Provi¬ 
dence  to  Mr.  Watson,  his  assistant,  in 
Boston.  The  first  trial  was  made  from 
the  old  Union  Station,  using  the  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Boston  telegraph  line,  but 
although  sounds  could  be  heard,  the  num¬ 


ber  of  relays  and  the  force  of  the  wind 
blowing  against  the  wires  made  speech 
unintelligible.  The  party  then  adjourned 
to  make  use  of  a  new  telegraph  line  in  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Star  and  Press  on 
Dyer  Street,  and  this  second  trial  proved 
completely  successful. 

These  are  the  highlights  of  Rhode 
Island’s  contributions  to  the  invention 
and  improvement  of  Mr.  Bell’s  idea,  but 
another  important  and  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  came  from  one  who  saw  the 
opportunities  for  financial  gain  in  the 
perfecting  of  the  instrument  as  a  practical 
means  of  intercommunication. 

Colonel  William  H.  Reynolds,  who  lived 
in  Providence  many  years  before  his  death 
in  1906,  and  who  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  well-known  local  citizen  who 
bears  the  same  name,  became  very  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Bell’s  invention,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  inventor. 
Col.  Reynolds  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  having  served  as  Lieutenant  Colonel 
of  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Battery  A  at  the  Battle  of  Bull 
Run.  For  the  sum  of  $5,000  Colonel 
Reynolds  finally  purchased  control  of 
Mr.  Bell’s  patent  for  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for 
$2,500  more,  he  secured  controlling  rights 
for  Spain,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Russia. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  records  per¬ 
taining  to  this  subject  is  a  newspaper 
account  of  the  scene  in  Osborne  House, 
London,  when  Bell  and  Colonel  Reynolds 
displayed  their  telephone  to  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria.  It  was  Colonel  Reynolds  of  Provi¬ 
dence  who  made  it  possible  for  Bell  to 
journey  to  England  and  there  arrange  for 
the  historic  demonstration  in  the  presence 
of  Her  Majesty.  Colonel  Reynolds  real¬ 
ized  handsomely  from  his  venture,  but  it 
is  recorded  that  the  inventor  and  his 
Rhode  Island  financial  backer  worked  for 
three  months  in  England  before  they 
could  raise  a  single  shilling.  How  often 
this  is  the  case  with  good  ideas. 
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Down  the  Bay  and  All  Ashore  from  the  “What  Cheer”  for  the  Clam  Cakes,  Chowder  and  All 
the  Other  Sea  Delicacies  That  Have  Brought  Fame  to  Rhode  Island  Shores. 


HIS  HONOR  THE  CLAM 


There  is  one  spot  in  the  world  where 
clambakes  are  properly  prepared, 
correctly  cooked  and  served  according  to 
historic  tradition.  Other  places  may  have 
their  barbecues,  their  May  breakfasts, 
their  holiday  feasts  and  their  Roman 
banquets,  but  both  the  art  of  conceiving 
and  that  of  consuming  a  clambake  remain 
the  proud  accomplishments  of  those  who 
live  near  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay. 
This  is  no  idle  boast,  no  provincial  egoism. 
Rhode  Island  has  made  an  institution  of 
the  clambake,  and  the  bakemasters  who 
today  perpetuate  the  old  gastronomic 
revel,  by  popular  demand,  have  lost  none 
of  the  art  (and  it  is  an  art)  which  genera¬ 
tions  of  their  honored  predecessors  have 
mastered. 

It  seems  strange  that  this  Epicurean 
delight  has  not  extended  to  any  degree 
beyond  Rhode  Island  borders  during  the 
last  three  centuries  since  Roger  Williams 
founded  the  Colony  and  observed  his 


neighbors'  great  love  of  clams,  and  re¬ 
corded  that  “the  Indian  women  dug  these 
shellfish  at  low  tide  and  boiled  them  in 
their  natural  liquor."  Of  course,  other 
sections  of  the  country,  where  seafood  is 
plentiful,  have  clambakes.  From  Maine 
to  the  Gulf  they  are  not  unfamiliar. 
However,  there  is  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Rhode  Island  and  a  Connecticut 
bake  as  there  is  between  an  English  meat 
pie  and  a  Virginia  ham.  Every  locality 
has  its  own  methods  of  glorifying  the 
succulent  bivalve,  its  own  clam  conscious¬ 
ness,  if  any;  whereas  Rhode  Island  bakes 
are  distinctly  original,  historically  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  same  fragrant  odors,  the 
unchanged,  indescribable  flavors,  the 
cherished  order  of  courses,  the  informal 
table  etiquette,  and  the  rigid  standards  of 
perfection  in  quality  and  of  care  in  prep¬ 
aration  have  remained  unaltered  for 
decades. 

No  one  attempts  an  improvement,  no 
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one  desires  any;  changes  in  methods  of 
making  a  clam  bake,  substitutions  in  the 
established  menus  are  not  considered  — 
here  is  a  custom  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  will,  undoubtedly,  as  long  as 
the  fertile  mud  flats  of  New  England  bays 
and  inlets  are  the  soft  nesting  places  for 
the  humble,  unobtrusive  bivalve  mollusk. 
Here,  and  not  elsewhere,  you  will  find 
several  exclusive  organizations  owning 
spacious  grounds  and  elaborate  club 
'houses  maintained  solely  for  private  clam¬ 
bakes;  in  many  of  the  popular  summer 
resorts  you  will  see  huge  public  clambake 
halls  where  thousands  of  diners  may  be 
served  at  one  sitting.  In  every  corner  of 
Rhode  Island,  from  early  Spring  until 
late  Fall,  clambakes  are  served  in  tents, 
under  the  trees,  on  the  beaches,  back  on 
the  farms  and  in  many  of  the  hotels. 

Where  and  when  the  Rhode  Island 
clambake  was  officially  born  are,  natu¬ 
rally,  controversial  questions.  Just  how 
far  back  the  taste  for  clams  as  a  delicacy 
goes  is  also  not  known  exactly.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Indians  who  frequented  the 
bayside  included  clams  as  a  part  of  their 
diet,  long  before  the  advent  of  the  white 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well 
be  debated  whether  the  Indians  actually 
baked  the  clams  they  dug,  thus  being  the 


originators  of  the  present  institution.  The 
clambake  was  probably,  like  many  an¬ 
other  custom,  discovered  quite  by  acci¬ 
dent  and  then  heralded  about  from  one 
person  to  another  until  it  became  a  family 
and  state  institution.  Historical  records 
indicate  that  Buttonwoods,  a  pleasant 
summer  resort  not  far  from  Providence, 
was  the  actual  spot  in  Rhode  Island  where 
the  clambake  started.  At  least  it  was 
here  that  it  first  received  local  and  national 
notice. 

The  particular  event  which  brought  the 
clambake  into  prominence  was  the  great 
public  event  held  at  Buttonwoods  in  1839 
as  a  special  treat  in  honor  of  William 
Henry  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate  for 
president,  then  on  a  tour  of  New  England. 
A  gentleman  who  was  present  on  that 
day  said,  “Thousands  came  to  that  bake. 
All  along  the  shore  tripods  were  set  up 
and  kettles  hung,  filled  with  chowder; 
bakes  holding  uncounted  bushels  were 
made.  The  bay  was  full  of  boats  from 
Newport,  Bristol  and  Warren,  and  all 
along  the  shore.  There  were  bands  and 
speeches  and  eating  and  more  enthusiasm 
than  I  have  ever  seen  since.  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  history-making  days  in  the 
annals  of  our  State.” 

From  the  very  beginning,  the  clambake 
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was  as  much  a  social  function  as  it  was  a 
feast.  In  itself  it  is  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  many  a  church  or  club  outing  or  family 
reunion,  but  it  provides  the  popular  and 
convenient  stimulus  for  many  a  social 
function  which  otherwise  might  not  take 
place.  Of  these  social  gatherings  which 
center  around  the  clambake,  the  family 
reunion  has  always  been  the  first  in  im¬ 
portance.  Immediately  after  the  Button- 
woods  affair  such  reunions  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  parties  were  adopted  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  Pawtuxet  residents  who  would 
gather  at  a  fixed  time,  meet  in  their  car¬ 
riages  at  some  central  point,  form  a  pro¬ 
cession  and  drive  off  merrily  to  the  shore. 

Very  soon,  in  1844  to  be  exact,  other 
sections  of  the  bayside  took  up  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  holding  great  clambakes.  In  that 
year  the  White  Church  in  Swansea  held 
its  first  bake  in  Percy’s  Grove.  The  Horn- 
bine  bakes  started  in  1860  and  those  of 
the  Rehoboth  Antiquarian  Society  about 
the  same  time.  These  three  —  the  Horn- 
bine,  Antiquarian,  and  Swansea  —  bakes 
soon  became  famous  throughout  the  land. 
Buttonwoods  gradually  became  less  of  a 
clambake  center,  due  to  the  influx  of 
settlers,  but  Rocky  Point  soon  became  an 
able  successor.  Crescent  Park,  an  amuse¬ 
ment  resort  on  the  west  shore  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  continues  to  serve  tens  of 
thousands  in  a  gigantic  bake  hall  during 
the  summer  months.  On  the  same  side 
of  the  Bay,  clambakes  once  brought  fame 
to  Bullock’s  Point,  while  nearer  Provi¬ 
dence,  Field’s  Point  was,  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  another  mecca  for  the  clambake 
lovers. 

Among  the  records  are  the  names  of 
many  men  who  did  a  great  deal  to  make 
the  clambake  famous.  There  was  Smith 
Shaw,  known  to  many  as  “King  of  the 
Clambakes”  over  a  period  of  sixty-five 
years.  His  first  establishment  was  at 
Mark  Rock,  but  later  he  moved  across 
the  Bay,  first  to  Cedar  Grove,  Riverside, 
and  finally  to  Bullock’s  Point.  His  repu¬ 
tation  was  known  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  'he  always  did  a  tremendous 
business.  Larned  Peck  was  another  of  the 
many  noted  clambake  artists,  while  the 
names  of  “John  Jeff”  Bishop,  Arnold 
Medberry  and  Col.  Atwell  are  familiar 
to  scores  of  people.  A  typical  Rhode 


Island  clambake  was  part  of  the  hospi¬ 
tality  and  reception  accorded  President 
Hayes  when  he  visited  the  state  in  1877. 
This  occasion  had  all  the  appearances  of 
Navy  Day.  A  great  flotilla  of  ships  filled 
the  waters  near  Rocky  Point,  guns  boomed 
—  a  presidential  salute,  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  people  gathered  to  join  in  the  bake. 
It  was  an  event  which  again  brought  the 
custom  to  the  forefront  in  the  news  of  the 
nation. 

To  this  point  only  the  clam  itself  has 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
feast  which  has  brought  everlasting  fame 
to  the  place  of  its  glorification.  It  takes 
more  than  clams  to  make  a  clambake, 
considerably  more  as  you  will  see,  although 
as  a  delicious  edible  alone  it  deserves 
eminent  distinction  whether  it  be  fried, 
steamed,  baked,  frittered  or  blended  into 
that  appetizing  concoction  of  potatoes, 
onions,  and  salt  pork  known  as  chowder. 

The  clam  has  a  most  important  func¬ 
tion  in  the  construction  of  a  bake,  and  a 
bake  is  actually  constructed,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Let  us  visit  the  scene 
of  a  scheduled  bake,  view  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  assembled  for  the  ritual,  watch  the 
experts  seriously  going  through  the  time- 
honored  process,  sit  with  the  mouth¬ 
watering  devotees  at  the  long,  rough 
board  tables  and  do  with  the  Romans. 

Clams,  bushels  of  them,  have  already 
been  dug  for  the  feast  and  deposited  in 
some  shady  spot  nearby.  Those  selected 
are  usually  about  two  inches  long,  of  the 
white  soft  shell  variety  found  in  great 
abundance  along  Rhode  Island  and 
nearby  shores.  While  the  crowd  gathers 
and  preparations  are  under  way  for  the 
feast,  a  roaring  fire  has  been  built  in  an 
open  clearing,  and  as  the  flames  from  the 
crackling  “four  foot  lengths”  leap  into 
the  air  an  ample  supply  of  round  field 
stones  or  cobble  stones  is  thrown  into  the 
blaze  to  remain  until  heated  to  a  white 
heat.  Judging  the  proper  heat  of  the 
stones  is  most  important,  as  insufficient 
heating  will  ruin  all  that  is  to  follow.  When 
the  master  of  the  bake  gives  the  word, 
great  heaps  of  trailing  marine  growth 
called  rockweed  are  piled  on  the  heated 
stones  which  have  been  cleared  of  all 
embers  and  ashes.  Sometimes  protected 
by  light  screening  for  easier  handling,  the 
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clams,  in  the  shells  of  course,  are  heaped 
upon  the  then  steaming  rockweed.  On 
top  of  them  more  weed,  and  on  this  white 
and  sweet  potatoes  still  in  their  jackets, 
sweet  corn  encased  in  the  thin  covering 
of  their  husks,  large  slices  of  mackerel, 
bluefish  or  swordfish  packaged  in  paper 
bags  or  cheese  cloth,  together  with  tiny 
sausages  wrapped  in  the  same  manner. 
Old-fashioned  dressing  and  peeled  onions 
are  then  added  to  the  same  strata  with 
the  fish  and  sausages  and  the  great  mound 
is  then  quickly  covered  with  a  heavy  tar¬ 
paulin  which  is  well  battened  down  with 
timbers  and  weighty  stones.  Then  what 
happens?  The  white  hot  stones  imme¬ 
diately  transform  the  salt  water,  moisture 
from  the  rockweed,  and  the  natural  clam 
juice,  into  a  fragrant,  penetrating  steam. 
The  clams  are  baked  by  the  moist  heat 
from  the  stones  and  the  rising  steam 
thoroughly  cooks  the  rest  of  the  pile, 
imparting  a  true  tang  of  the  sea  to  every¬ 
thing  enclosed  in  the  canvas  covering. 

Now  to  the  long,  rough  tables,  in  the 
open  generally,  where  strictest  infor¬ 
mality  prevails  regardless  of  the  honored 
positions  in  life  of  distinguished  guests 
and  participants.  Sometimes  a  coarse 
white  cloth  covers  the  scene  of  action, 
sometimes  newspapers  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  bare  pine 
planks  serve  properly  and  satisfactorily. 
Coats,  vests,  collars  and  ties  are  removed 
and  belts  are  unloosed.  An  unmistakable 
fragrant  breeze  is  wafted  from  the  steam¬ 
ing  pile  tantalizing  the  eager  diners  while 
the  “bake  is  served.”  Tables  are  already 
covered  with  dishes  of  sliced  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  raw  onions,  radishes  and  olives 
—  great  pyramids  of  brown  bread  and 
white  bread  are  within  an  arm’s  length, 
in  fact,  everything  served  from  start  to 
finish  of  this  historic  “gorge”  can  be 
reached  without  the  annoying  delays  of 
passing. 

The  veterans  nibble  excitedly  at  every¬ 
thing  in  sight  while  the  neophytes,  on  the 
strength  of  previously  absorbed  advice 
to  eat  heartily,  bravely  pitch  right  in.  In 
the  midst  of  this  preliminary  attack, 
waiters  flock  from  all  sides  with  great,  deep 
dishes  of  “little  necks  on  the  half-shell,” 
or  small  mixed  quahaugs,  with  the  meat 
temptingly  resting  in  the  opened  shells; 


a  dash  of  tabasco  sauce,  a  drop  or  two  of 
vinegar,  perhaps  a  dab  of  horse  radish  and 
down  goes  the  delicious  morsel.  Just  a 
word  here  about  the  clambake  waiter. 
No  royal  butler  serves  his  master  more 
meticulously  than  does  the  bake  waiter 
who  aids  and  abets  his  or  her  particular 
responsibilities  at  the  trencher.  Regard¬ 
less  of  capacity,  long  after  the  limit  has 
been  reached  and  passed,  the  enthusiastic 
waiter  not  only  urges  but  begs  all  to  eat 
more  of  everything. 

Little  time  is  allowed  for  the  quahaug 
course.  Back  again  the  waiters  rush  with 
tall,  two-handled  tureens  filled  to  the 
brims  with  steaming  Rhode  Island  clam 
chowder.  Those  nearest  the  tureens  read¬ 
ily  do  the  ladling  and  the  bowls  or  soup 
plates  provided  on  the  tables  are  unusu¬ 
ally  capacious.  It  is  a  breach  of  etiquette 
not  to  accept  at  least  two  helpings  and 
three  portions  are  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  There  are  various  kinds  of 
clam  chowder  served  throughout  the 
country  but  the  real,  authentic  Rhode 
Island  brand  is  made  from  equal  portions 
of  clams  and  quahaugs  and  prepared  as 
follows:  First,  several  slices  of  salt  pork 
are  fried  out  and  to  this  are  added  cut  up 
onions  also  fried  to  a  delicate  brown.  The 
natural  liquor  strained  from  equal  por¬ 
tions  of  clams  and  quahaugs  is  then  mixed 
with  the  above.  White  potatoes,  cut  into 
small  pieces  are  then  boiled  until  done 
in  the  concoction.  Then  the  clams  and 
quahaugs,  also  cut  into  small  pieces,  are 
added,  together  with  a  flavoring  of  tomato 
and  a  few  crackers,  and  the  chowder  is 
allowed  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  until  all 
ingredients  are  properly  blended. 

While  the  diners  are  engrossed  in  the 
consumption  of  chowder  and  the  inevi¬ 
table  pilot  crackers  or  hard  tack,  the  men 
at  the  bake  hole  or  bake  pile  remove  the 
huge  canvas  cover  from  the  sizzling  heap 
and  no  time  is  lost  in  making  the  transfer 
to  the  tables.  The  baked  or  roasted  clams 
are  brought  first  in  small  two-quart  pans, 
and  other  waiters  follow  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion  with  the  corn,  potatoes,  fish,  sausages 
and  dressing.  Generally  the  clams  are 
served  in  double  pans,  one  over  the  other 
to  retain  the  heat  during  transportation, 
and  to  supply  the  diner  with  a  spare 
receptacle  to  receive  the  empty  shells. 
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The  Great  Moment  in  the  Memories  of  Countless  Generations  in  These  Parts  —  the  Opening 

of  the  Bake. 


The  heat  has  parted  the  shells  of  the  bi¬ 
valves  so  no  effort  is  required  to  remove 
the  delicacy  from  within.  At  the  side  of 
each  plate  is  a  dish  of  melted  butter  and 
also  a  dish  of  hot  clam  broth.  The  clam 
is  grasped  at  the  snout  with  thumb  and 
forefinger,  dipped  into  the  tangy  clam 
water,  swished  through  the  golden  yellow 
butter,  dropped,  with  the  hand  and  arm 
describing  a  majestic  curve  through  the 
air,  into  the  watering  mouth.  There  is  no 
other  gastronomic  evolution  known  to 
civilization  that  resembles  in  the  least 
this  peculiar  and  accepted  arm,  hand  and 
mouth  motion  so  delightedly  demon¬ 
strated  during  the  baked  clam  course. 
The  process  is  repeated  ad  infinitum. 
Fresh  and  piping  hot  supplies  are  pressed 
upon  the  voracious  Epicureans.  Between 
bites  ample  justice  is  done  to  the  auxiliary 
foods,  no  individual  supply  of  which  is 
allowed  to  suffer  by  the  eagle-eyed 
waiters.  Some  pile  the  shells  on  the  table, 
others  use  the  spare  pans,  while  it  is  no 


uncommon  sight  to  see  a  past  master 
dexterously  heave  them  over  the  left 
shoulder.  In  some  sections  of  the  state 
the  baked  clam  course  remains  the  order 
of  the  moment  until  the  pile  of  empty 
clam  shells  on  the  table  before  the  diner 
completely  obscures  the  neighbor  across 
the  table. 

Then  follow  the  lobsters  either  boiled  or 
broiled  and  served  with  melted  butter  and 
vinegar.  Some  of  the  more  pretentious 
bakes  include  French  fried  potatoes  but 
the  ordinary  occasion  offers  nothing  more 
than  the  lobster  itself  with  a  replenished 
supply  of  brown  bread.  After  the  lobsters, 
then  the  iced  watermelon  is  brought  on, 
followed,  with  time-honored  adherence  to 
a  tradition,  by  Indian  pudding  and  hot 
coffee.  It  seems  incredible  in  the  face  of 
all  which  has  gone  before,  but  it  is  com¬ 
mon  for  the  waiters  to  receive  whispered 
inquiries  from  insatiable  diners  in  regard 
to  the  possibilities  of  procuring  just  one 
more  pan  of  hot  ones. 
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The  elaborate,  private  clambake  em¬ 
poriums,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
the  Squantum  Club  near  Providence  and 
the  Newport  Clambake  Club,  have  embel¬ 
lished  this  historic  feast  with  extra  courses 
such  as  clam  broth  with  whipped  cream, 
“Tom  and  Jerry”  (a  delicious  ice  cream 
mixture)  and  innumerable  side  dishes.  At 
the  private  clubs  a  “light”  luncheon  is 
served  a  few  hours  in  advance  of  the  main 
dinner  and  this  so-called  appetizer  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  most  outsiders  to  be  a  sumptu¬ 
ous  repast  in  itself.  The  Pomham  Club, 
now  disbanded,  gained  worldwide  distinc¬ 
tion  for  the  exclusive  green  corn  which  it 
was  privileged  to  serve.  It  was  grown 
especially  for  the  club,  its  cultivation  is 
secret,  and  there  only  could  its  miniature, 
tender  ears  be  enjoyed. 

Many  of  the  private  and  public  estab¬ 
lishments  serve  clam  cakes  with  the  bake 
from  the  chowder  course  on.  These  crisp, 
brown  cakes  are  fried  in  deep  fat  like 
doughnuts  and  are  made  from  an  egg  and 
flour  batter  containing  a  generous  content 
of  chopped  clams.  Of  course,  cool  beer 
is  again  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  both 
the  de  luxe  and  everyday  public  bakes, 
and,  quite  often,  the  beer  kegs  are  brought 
out  into  the  open  crowned  with  cakes  of 
ice  and  delivered  of  their  foamy  contents 
into  huge  dripping  pitchers.  These  pitch¬ 
ers  make  many  round  trips  between  keg 
and  table  before  the  happy  devotees 
wander  away  from  the  tables  to  seek  a 


shady,  breeze-swept  spot,  there  to  smoke 
quietly,  talk,  and,  perhaps,  to  enjoy  a 
short  nap. 

The  barrel  bake  has  grown  in  popular¬ 
ity  during  recent  years.  This  type  of 
clambake  is  especially  practical  for  the 
small  Sunday  afternoon  family  get-to¬ 
gether.  It  is  prepared  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  regulation  bake  with  the 
exception  that  the  entire  feast  is  baked 
within  a  common  barrel,  partially  buried 
in  the  earth. 

Many  things  can  be  used  to  classify  a 
state  or  its  people  in  an  informal  fashion 
so  that  outsiders,  confronted  with  its 
name,  can  say  glibly  .  .  .  “Maine?  oh  yes, 
that  is  where  they  raise  potatoes”  or 
v“  Colorado?  The  home  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  of  course.”  Very  often  the  classi¬ 
fying  element  which  embeds  itself  firmly 
in  the  popular  mind  is  far  from  being  any¬ 
thing  important  as  far  as  the  state  in 
question  is  concerned.  Vermont  has  many 
more  important  products  to  offer  than 
maple  sugar;  New  Jersey  is  certainly 
not  the  home  of  all  the  mosquitoes  in  the 
country;  Kentucky  is  not  one  unbroken 
meadow  of  blue  grass.  However,  long 
after  sophistication  in  knowledge  dispels 
popular  allusions  the  same  old  classifica¬ 
tions  linger  in  the  subconscious  mind 
along  with  a  host  of  other  catch-words  and 
phrases.  Thus  it  is  with  Rhode  Island. 
Its  industrial,  historical  and  cultural 
importance  is  known  throughout  the 


The  So-Called  “Barrel 
Bake”  Popular  at  Small 
Family  Reunions. 
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nation  yet  asked  to  name  one  thing,  the 
very  mention  of  which  conjures  up  the 
name  “Rhode  Island”  in  one  breath, 
millions  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
answering,  “The  clambake.”  Of  course, 
if  the  way  to  a  man’s  heart  is  through  his 
stomach,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  road 


to  a  fixed  place  in  his  mind  and  memory 
follows  the  same  route.  That  may  be  the 
reason  why  clambakes  and  Rhode  Island 
seem  so  widely  synonymous.  At  any 
rate,  where  other  places  have  made  of  the 
clambake  a  mere  prosaic  achievement, 
Rhode  Island  has  made  of  it  an  art. 


THE  HOUSE  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ROAD 


On  the  easterly  slope  of  the  beautiful, 
historic  North  Burial  Ground  in 
Providence  lies  a  narrow  carpet  of  plain, 
green  turf.  A  simple  grave,  —  no  costly 
or  ornate  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  deceased,  no  iron  fence  or 
curbing  to  separate  it  from  hundreds  of 
-  other  resting  places,  is  seldom  chanced 
upon  by  those  who  know  of  the  man  in¬ 
terred  there.  There  are  no  flowers  or 
shrubs  by  the  side  of  this  grave,  there 
standing  alone  is  a  small  rectangular  block 
of  Westerly  granite  inscribed  with  this 
simple  inscription  —  Sam  Walter  Foss, 
1858-1911,  “The  House  By  the  Side  of 
the  Road.”  How  plain  and  unaffected,  — 
yet  how  vividly  it  recalls  the  character  of 
an  interesting  New  Englander  who  is, 
today,  known  throughout  many  lands  as 
the  author  of  that  immortal  poem,  “The 
House  By  the  Side  of  the  Road.” 

Sam  Walter  Foss  was  born  in  the  little 
village  of  Candia,  New  Hampshire,  on 
June  19,  1858.  His  father,  a  country 
farmer,  was  highly  respected  by  his  fel¬ 
low-townsmen,  and  his  mother,  of  Hugue¬ 
not  origin,  was  a  kind  and  devoted  soul 
who  idealized  her  infant  son.  His  mother 
died  when  Sam  was  but  four  years  of  age, 
therefore,  he  was  destined  to  live  his  boy¬ 
hood  days  without  the  benefits  of  ma¬ 
ternal  guidance.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  the  little  country  school  in 
Candia,  and,  like  many  youths  who  have 
been  reared  in  rural  districts,  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  perform  his  share  of  the  work  on 
the  family’s  farm.  In  those  days,  work 
came  before  education  and  so  Sam  was 
forced  to  limit  his  attendance  at  school 
during  the  winter  months  when  farm 
duties  were  the  lightest.  When  Sam  was 
fourteen  years  old,  his  father  married 


again  and  the  family  moved  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  lad  was 
forced  to  walk  three  miles  every  day  to 
attend  the  high  school.  At  this  age  he 


Sam  Walter  Foss.  Brown,  1882. 


began  to  take  an  interest  in  his  studies, 
and  he  also  began  to  scribble  verses  of 
poetry  during  the  leisure  hours.  His 
teachers  could  readily  see  that  he  possessed 
a  keen  mind  and  they  encouraged  him  to 
seek  higher  education  after  graduation 
from  the  high  school.  After  spending  one 
year  at  Tilton  Academy  Mr.  Foss  decided 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  send 
Sam  away  to  college.  Money  was  scarce 
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in  the  Foss  household  but  the  boy  was 
determined  to  see  it  through,  so,  with  a 
few  dollars  and  a  wealth  of  ambition  and 
confidence,  Sam  Walter  Foss  journeyed  to 
Rhode  Island  and  enrolled  at  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  Fall  of  1878. 

While  attending  Brown  he  took  little 
active  part  in  college  affairs  aside  from  his 
studies,  chiefly  because  he  was  forced  to 
live  some  distance  from  the  campus  where 
he  found  inexpensive  lodgings.  He  worked 
at  a  variety  of  odd  jobs  nights  and  Sun¬ 
days  while  a  student  at  Brown,  the  most 
unique,  no  doubt,  was  preaching  in  a  little 
Unitarian  church  just  outside  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  Summer  vacations  found  Sam 
working  from  daylight  until  dusk  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  New  Hampshire  and  Sep¬ 
tember  would  bring  him  back  again  to 
Providence.  During  his  J unior  and  Senior 
years  at  Brown,  Foss  contributed  quite 
freely  to  the  Brunonian,  a  college  literary 
fortnightly  and  records  show  that  he  was 
an  editor  of  this  publication  the  final  year 
of  his  course.  As  commencement  drew 
near  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So¬ 
ciety  for  excellency  in  scholarship,  and  he 
was  also  elected  class  poet.  The  “Hes¬ 
perian,”  his  class  poem  which  opens  with 
that  well-known  line  “Give  me  men  to 
match  my  mountains,”  was  acclaimed  by 
all  who  heard  it  at  the  exercises,  and  it 
remains  today,  in  revised  form,  as  one  of 
his  finest  poetical  efforts. 

After  receiving  his  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  Sam  Walter  Foss  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  typical  work  of  the  average 
destitute  scholar  —  canvassing.  Plodding 
from  house  to  house  with  a  heavy  packet 
of  books  held  little  appeal  or  inspiration 
for  this  ambitious  scholar,  but  destiny 
finally  directed  him  to  the  editorship  of  an 
insignificant  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  the  Saturday 
Union.  It  was  during  his  four  years  of 
activity  with  this  paper  that  Foss,  by  a 
strange  turn  of  fate,  received  his  start  as 
a  humorist.  He  had,  in  his  capacity  as 
editor,  contracted  with  another  writer  to 
prepare  a  weekly  column  devoted  to 
humor.  It  happened  that  one  week,  just 
as  the  sheet  was  about  to  go  to  press,  that 
the  expected  material  for  the  humorous 
column  had  not  been  received.  Some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  without  delay  so 


Editor  Foss,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
undertook  the  writing  of  a  witty  article. 
The  reaction  from  the  public  was  so  sur¬ 
prisingly  favorable  that  he  decided  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  edit  the  column.  His  humor  was 
not  of  a  subtle  nature  but  it  was  rich  and 
wholesome,  marked  to  a  great  degree  with 
the  explosive  chuckle  and  the  unrestrained 
guffaw.  He  became  known  as  the  “Funny 
Man”  to  thousands  of  readers,  and  Newr 
York  publishers  wasted  but  little  time 
retaining  his  services  as  a  contributor  to 
such  nationally-known  periodicals  as 
Judge,  Puck,  Tidbits,  and  also  to  the 
New  York  Sun. 

In  1887,  Foss  married  Carrie  Maria 
Conant,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
greatly  beloved  Reverend  Henry  W.  Co¬ 
nant  of  Providence.  This  same  year  he 
became  editor  of  the  Yankee  Blade  in 
Boston,  and,  but  a  short  time  later,  be¬ 
came  affiliated  with  the  Boston  Globe  as 
an  editorial  writer.  For  six  years  he  wrote 
a  poem  a  week  for  the  Blade,  and  these 
poems  proved  to  be  so  thoroughly  enter¬ 
taining  that  he  was  later  called  upon  to 
write  one  a  day  for  a  large  newspaper 
syndicate.  Because  of  his  great  interest 
in  books  and  because  of  his  friendly,  mag¬ 
netic  personality,  Foss  was  selected  from 
a  score  of  literary  men  to  become  the  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Public  Library  in  Somerville, 
Massachusetts.  This  was  in  the  year 
1898,  and  the  library  grew  rapidly  under 
his  direction.  In  1904  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club,  and,  three  years  later,  his  alma 
mater,  Brown  University,  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
for  his  success  in  the  field  of  literature. 

The  years  spent  at  the  library  in  Somer¬ 
ville,  until  his  death  in  1911,  were  the  most 
fruitful  of  his  life.  This  association  al¬ 
lowed  him  sufficient  leisure  to  read,  write 
and  lecture  practically  at  will,  and  brought 
to  a  close  an  uninterrupted  struggle  that 
he  had  experienced  during  the  first  forty 
years  of  his  life  —  the  struggle  of  hard, 
unremitting  toil.  Sam  Walter  Foss  was  a 
noble  character.  He  was  a  strong,  heavy 
set  man  of  middle  height,  with  deep  twin¬ 
kling  eyes  and  an  abundance  of  dark  wavy 
hair.  A  heavy  mustache  failed  to  screen 
his  contagious  smile  —  his  entire  manner 
always  retained  the  simple,  unaffected 
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trace  of  a  New  Hampshire  farm  boy.  How 
true  to  life  is  the  beautiful  bronze  medal¬ 
lion  by  Richard  Recchia  now  hanging  in 
the  John  Hay  Library  in  Providence,  how 
fittingly  this  marvelously  life-like  portrait 
is  inscribed  with  one  of  his  own  verses :  — 

“A  man  who  was  made  of  clay 
And  built  of  the  stuff  of  today 
A  man  who  came  up  from  the  throng, 
Came  up  from  the  weak  and  was  strong, 
—  And  sweet  as  the  breath  of  the  hay.” 

Mr.  Foss  was  a  favorite  figure  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  he  wrote  several  poems  for 
special  occasions  on  the  Hill.  He  was  in 
great  demand  as  a  lecturer,  possessing  a 
fine  voice  and  great  ability  as  an  orator, 
qualified  to  speak  on  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  He  was  so  friendly,  so  natural, 
and  always  possessed  such  an  earnest 
fellow-feeling  for  those  who  were  less  for¬ 
tunate  than  himself  —  likewise  he  held  no 
use  for  the  idlers  and  those  indulged  in  self- 
pity.  Well  did  he  realize  the  shortcomings 
and  the  powers  of  men  when  he  wrote:  — 
“  They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are 
weak,  they  are  strong,  —  wise,  foolish, 

.  .  .  and  so  am  I.” 

Strangely  enough,  Foss  never  took  his 
poetry  very  seriously,  perhaps  because  his 
life  was  so  full  of  activity,  perhaps  because 
his  intimates  were  more  fond  of  a  laugh 
than  they  were  of  purely  poetic  writings. 


At  any  rate  he  came  to  be  known  as  a 
great  American  poet  —  and,  as  the  years 
pass  by  more  and  more  of  us  turn  to  him 
for  a  guiding  philosophy  of  life.  A  western 
editor  once  said,  “Foss  writes  poems  that 
men  cut  out  and  carry  about  in  their 
pockets,  —  common  everyday  men,  mind 
you,  who  find  in  his  rhymes  something 
that  appeals  to  them  powerfully.” 

Late  in  the  year  1910,  Foss  was  stricken 
with  a  liver  ailment,  and  no  doubt,  it  was 
this  sudden  sickness  that  prompted  him 
to  pen  his  lovely  poem  “The  Trumpets,” 
and  this  he  did  two  months  before  his 
death  on  February  26,  1911.  He  fought  to 
live  bravely  until  the  end  —  going  to  his 
desk  at  the  Somerville  Library  but  two 
days  before  his  death  —  and  writing  his 
last  newspaper  poem  entitled  “Opti¬ 
mism  ”  that  appeared  in  print  on  the  very 
day  of  his  funeral.  This  he  did  when  he 
realized  that  his  days  in  this  life  which  he 
loved  so  well  were  near  their  end. 

With  the  passing  of  years  the  simple 
grave  in  Providence  will  become  a  shrine 
for  those  who  love  or  will  learn  to  love  the 
matchless  expressions  of  one  who  lived  a 
plain,  wholesome  life.  There  lies  the 
mortal  remains  of  Sam  Walter  Foss,  sleep¬ 
ing  in  quiet  company  with  a  host  of  other 
silent  men  and  women  who  have  made 
immortal  contributions  to  the  peace,  hap¬ 
piness  and  progress  of  this  nation. 


BICYCLES  AND  WHEELMEN 


Have  you  seen  the  new  1887 
Silent  “Star”  Roadster? 

No  “Headers”  on  this  bicycle. 
Holds  the  World’s  record  for  24 
hours,  305  miles.  Easiest  running 
bicycle  made.  You  can  ride  night 
or  day  on  this  machine  and  not  take 
a  “Header.”  You  can  ride  on  and 
off  curbstones,  down  steps;  in  fact 
anywhere  with  perfect  safety. 


What  was  this?  Simply  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Campbell’s,  a  leading  bi¬ 
cycle  agency  of  this  city  in  1887.  At  this 
time  bicycles  were  on  the  throne  of  popu¬ 


larity.  They  were  not  primarily  a  vehicle 
for  children  as  they  are  today.  On  the 
contrary,  everyone  was  riding  them.  It 
was  the  prevailing  sport  in  which  nearly 
everyone  could  indulge.  Campbell  &  Co. 
alone  carried  forty-nine  different  styles  of 
bicycles,  dubbed  with  all  sorts  of  colorful 
titles  .  .  .  the  Paragon,  Outing,  New 
Rapid,  Little  Giant,  etc.  That  should 
mean  something  in  itself. 

The  first  bicycles  to  be  introduced  into 
Providence  were  of  English  manufacture, 
imported  by  a  few  of  the  city’s  young  men 
in  the  early  '70’s.  These  were  high-wheel¬ 
ers,  that  is,  machines  with  a  large  wheel 
from  56  to  60  inches  high  in  front  and  a 
smaller  one  about  one  fifth  that  size  in  the 
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rear.  The  cyclist’s  seat  was  over  the  front 
wheel  which  gave  the  vehicle  poor  balance. 
For  that  reason  it  was  more  often  than  not 
that  a  rider,  upon  striking  a  stone  or  small 
obstruction  in  the  road,  would  be  pitched 
head  forward,  landing  in  the  road  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  machine,  the  distance  depend¬ 
ing  upon  his  initial  speed.  “Headers”  of 
this  sort,  common  enough  of  course,  were 
always  disconcerting  and  usually  embar¬ 
rassing,  and  it  must  have  been  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  many  of  the  ardent  but  less 
skillful  devotees  of  the  sport  hailed  the 
later  “safety"  bicycles. 

A  good  deal  of  the  cycling  at  first  was 
carried  on  as  something  of  a  novelty  in 
rinks.  These  rinks  were  also  used  for  roller 
skating,  an  indoor  sport  that  had  its  period 
of  extreme  popularity  a  little  after  the 
advent  of  the  bicycle.  One  of  these  rinks 

was  located  on  the  second  floor  of  a  manu- 

% 

facturing  building  on  Pine  Street,  just  a 
little  above  Summer  Street,  while  another, 
exceedingly  well  patronized,  was  in  a  hall 
above  the  Providence  and  Worcester  end 
of  the  Union  Passenger  Station.  The 
scene  in  one  of  these  rinks  must  have  been 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  present- 
day  rinks  for  those  little  electric  chair- 
cars,  a  feature  of  many  an  amusement 
park.  In  both  cases  the  riders  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  do  more  colliding  and  bumping 
than  straight  riding.  The  fee  for  this  sport 
was  usually  at  the  rate  of  50jzf  an  hour. 

In  1878,  a  new  high-wheeler  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  city  by  one  Albert  G.  Car¬ 
penter,  a  gentleman  of  cycling  vision  who 
had  the  means  to  gratify  his  ambitions. 
At  a  cost  of  $150  he  imported  this  new 
type  of  bicycle  from  England  and  imme¬ 
diately  was  able  to  bask  in  the  envy  of  his 
friends.  This  machine  did  not  differ  in 
pure  design  from  other  high-wheelers  of 
the  period  but  it  had  various  refinements 
which  made  it  a  distinct  advance  over  its 
predecessors.  Perhaps  most  important 
of  all  was  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  for 
highway  use,  a  first  step  away  from  the 
practice  of  riding  in  rinks.  It  had  a  front 
wheel  of  56  inches  in  diameter  with  the 
customary  little  one  in  the  rear,  but  both 
wheels  had  small,  solid  rubber  tires. 

Mr.  Carpenter  found  the  machine  rather 
difficult  to  ride,  particularly  outside  on  the 
rough  roads  of  the  day,  and  had  to  put  in 


many  hours  of  painful  practice  before  he 
felt  confident  enough  to  appear  in  public. 
But  his  devotion  to  the  cause  brought  him 
rich  rewards  in  acclaim  when  he  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  streets.  The  result  was  that 
a  new  vogue  started,  and  others  imme¬ 
diately  put  in  applications  for  similar  bi¬ 
cycles.  The  demand  was  sufficiently  press¬ 
ing  to  enable  Ernest  C.  Churchill  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Richmond  to  establish  a  profitable 
bicycle  agency  for  this  particular  type  of 
machine.  Later,  Charles  H.  Handy  took 
over  their  business  and  established  a  rid¬ 
ing  school  where  beginners  could  learn  the 
rudiments  and  fine  points  of  the  new  art. 

This  type  of  tall  wheel  was  generally 
known  as  an  “ordinary,”  a  name  which 
also  seems  to  have  been  given  in  the  past 
to  the  early  taverns.  As  a  sort  of  outdoor 
track  or  course  where  practicing  could  be 
done  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  safety, 
beginners  used  the  promenade  around  the 
old  Cove.  As  soon  as  they  became  profi¬ 
cient  there,  they  ventured  out  upon  the 
city  streets.  Of  course  there  were  not 
many  riders  at  first,  not  many  more  than 
a  score;  but  few  as  their  number  may  have 
been  they  caused  considerable  excitement 
about  town.  They  rode  everywhere,  on 
sidewalks  as  well  as  streets,  and  earned 
the  ire  of  the  city  authorities  and  all 
the  owners  of  horses.  Pedestrians  said 
that  their  rights  upon  the  highway  were 
being  encroached  upon.  Horses  shied  at 
the  strange  new  machines.  In  short,  bi¬ 
cycles  and  their  riders  were  classed  as 
public  nuisances.  Police  were  given  orders 
to  shoot  all  pedalers  away  from  busy 
streets  and  off  the  sidewalks.  The  result 
on  the  part  of  the  cyclists  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Providence  Bicycle  Club  in 
1879,  hoping  through  organization  to  gain 
rights  that  seemed  to  be  denied  to  them  as 
individuals. 

In  particular,  the  club  took  up  the 
matter  of  the  rights  of  the  road  and  the 
annoyance  of  bicycles  as  far  as  horse 
owners  were  concerned.  For  some  time 
various  horse  owners  had  been  sending 
letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Providence 
Journal  complaining  of  the  bicycle  rider's 
lack  of  courtesy.  The  president  of  the 
club  replied  that  every  member  was  a 
thorough  gentleman  and  offered  to  break 
in  the  horses  of  any  driver  to  the  sight 
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Courtesy,  Town  Criers  of  Rhode  Island 


Hotel  Dorrance,  Westminster  and  Dorrance  Streets,  Razed  in  1918. 


of  a  bicycle.  One  man  accepted  the  offer 
and  took  his  horses  on  the  road  out  near 
Mashapaug  Pond.  A  very  thrilling  hour 
ensued  but  the  horses  did  become  well 
acquainted  with  a  bicycle. 

The  decision  of  a  Rhode  Island  judge 
that  bicycles  were  to  be  classed  as  vehicles 
helped  the  cause  of  the  cyclists  tremen¬ 
dously  and  increased  their  road  rights. 
The  Providence  Bicycle  Club  as  an  organ¬ 
ization  was  a  helpful  predecessor  of  the 
automobile  for,  through  its  influence, 
many  improvements  were  made  upon  the 
roads.  Its  members  increased  very  rapidly 
and  included  many  people  of  importance. 
In  the  early  ’80’s  the  name  was  changed 
to  Rhode  Island  Wheelmen.  And  before 
the  decade  was  far  advanced,  bicycling 
had  reached  a  stage  of  importance  suffi¬ 
cient  to  be  honored  with  a  weekly  column 
in  the  Providence  Journal. 

In  the  1880’s  racing  on  bicycles  began 
to  rise  to  popularity.  The  Providence 


club  scheduled  many  meets  and  put  on 
racing  as  entertainment  every  week  at 
Park  Garden.  In  addition  prolonged  road 
runs  and  exhibition  drills  began  to  come 
into  vogue.  During  such  runs  and  drills 
the  club  members  organized  like  a  military 
company,  having  a  captain,  lieutenants, 
and  bugler.  Then  they  would  carry  out 
strict  military  maneuvers  at  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  and  the  call  of  the 
bugle.  They  had  a  clubhouse,  neat  uni¬ 
forms,  and  all  the  ornate  and  unnecessary 
equipment  similar  to  many  a  contempo¬ 
rary  organization.  It  seems  as  though 
things  became  about  ninety  per  cent  show 
and  ten  per  cent  riding.  However  that 
may  be,  scores  and  hundreds  soon  swelled 
the  ranks  of  cyclists  and  clubs.  The 
League  of  American  Wheelmen  had  been 
organized  and  already  had  thousands  of 
members. 

In  1882,  the  Rhode  Island  Wheelmen 
became  hosts  of  a  similar  Boston  club  and 
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took  their  guests  for  a  run  to  Rocky  Point 
for  a  grand  clambake.  It  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  the  season.  As  time 
passed,  it  was  very  customary  for  clubs  in 
neighboring  states  or  cities  to  visit  back 
and  forth  or  make  long  trips  together. 

Meanwhile  in  the  '80's  the  “goats”  or 
safety  bicycles  had  come  in.  These,  of 
course,  were  made  with  both  wheels  of  the 
same  size.  They  proved  popular  at  once 
and  the  high-wheelers  were  doomed.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Thurber  was  the  first  one  to  have 
a  “  goat  ”  in  Providence.  His  was  an  I  vers 
wheel,  geared  up  to  60,  weighing  only  65 
pounds,  and  possessing  small  solid  rubber 
tires.  Later  it  was  he  who  introduced 
Providence  cyclists  to  the  pneumatic  tire 
which  he  imported  from  England. 

The  “Star”  bicycle,  despite  Campbell’s 
advertisement,  which  is  quoted,  never 
proved  very  popular  and  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  freak.  It  was  the  reverse  of 
the  high-wheelers,  having  the  large  wheel 
in  the  rear  and  the  small  one  in  front. 
Instead  of  pedals  it  was  equipped  with 
foot  levers. 

So  the  bicycle  vogue  went  on.  In  1886, 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen  con¬ 
vened  in  Providence  and  there  was  a  grand 
parade  with  1500  wheelmen  in  line.  More 
than  5000  attended.  The  affair  included 
everything  from  tricycle  races  to  hill¬ 


climbing  contests.  By  1896,  the  League 
numbered  70,000  members. 

It  was  a  great  era,  those  ’80's  and  ’90’s. 
Everyone  was  riding,  men,  women  and 
children.  Tandems  were  invented  for 
inseparable  couples;  bicycles  of  smaller 
size  were  on  sale  for  children;  and  all  sorts 
of  improvements  were  made  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  Probably  the  nearest  idea  one 
may  get  of  this  period  of  bicycles  and 
cyclists  ...  at  least  as  far  as  their  num¬ 
bers  upon  the  road  are  concerned  ...  is 
at  such  a  place  as  Wellesley  Hills  where 
the  college  girls  still  use  the  bicycle  as  a 
convenient  means  of  getting  to  class.  The 
only  other  places  in  New  England  where 
many  bicycles  are  to  be  seen  are  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  high  schools,  and  even  they  are 
giving  way  to  the  automobile. 

Of  course  it  was  the  automobile  that 
ended  the  day  of  the  bicycle,  except  as  a 
vehicle  for  children.  People  will  never 
exert  themselves  unnecessarily,  and  the 
automobile  provided  an  effortless  means 
of  touring  the  countryside.  But  the  bi¬ 
cycle  had  its  charms  as  those  who  rode 
them  will  remember,  charms  that  no  other 
vehicle  can  possess.  And  there  are  still 
those,  not  children,  who  turn  now  and 
again  to  the  bicycle  for  quiet  transporta¬ 
tion,  popular  ridicule  and  busy  highway 
hazards  notwithstanding. 


THE  BLIZZARD  OF  ’88 


March,  in  1888,  may  have  come  in  like 
a  lamb  and  departed  in  the  same 
docile  manner,  but  the  middle  of  that 
eventful  month  most  certainly  distin¬ 
guished  itself  in  a  manner  that  may  best 
be  described  as  a  whole  jungle  full  of  wild, 
roaring,  man-eating  lions.  Storms,  like 
battles  and  birthdays,  often  become  the 
mile-posts  of  history  —  important  events 
are  often  placed  in  their  proper  chrono¬ 
logical  order  by  reference  to  them  as  hap¬ 
pening  before  or  after  the  time  of  some 
particularly  furious  gale,  an  earthquake, 
a  tidal  wave  or  a  cyclone.  Luckily  for 
Rhode  Island,  volcanic  eruptions,  earth 
upheavals  and  the  like  are  unknown  ex¬ 
periences,  therefore  in  this  locality  spec¬ 


tacular  carnivals  of  wind,  rain  and  snow 
have  occasionally  served  as  turning-points 
in  the  passing  of  decades.  There  were  two 
such  events  in  the  last,  the  nineteenth, 
century,  and  the  first  was  important 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  an  important  place 
among  the  pages  of  Rhode  Island  history. 

Few  residents  in  the  State  have  not 
heard  of  the  Great  Gale  of  1815.  Most  of 
them  well  remember  too  the  Hurricane  of 
1938.  The  second  great  storm  of  the  past 
century  can  be  remembered  vividly  by 
many  of  our  elder  residents,  and  they  will 
probably  recall  that  everything  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  these  parts  during  the  latter 
quarter  of  the  1800’s  was  mentioned  as 
happening  before  or  after  the  “Blizzard 
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of  'SB/’  The  complete  story  of  that  un¬ 
seasonable  attack  by  the  elements  is  a 
long  one  —  frightful  experiences  by  men 
and  women,  descriptions  of  widespread 
damage,  amusing  tales  of  marooned  trav¬ 
elers,  fill  many  pages  of  news  columns 
printed  at  the  time,  but  the  following  brief 
account  of  the  storm  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  awaken  memories  and  recall 
to  the  minds  of  many  that  windy  and 
rainy  day  in  March,  1888. 

A  storm  commenced  in  Providence 
about  eleven  o’clock  Sunday  night,  March 
11,  1888,  when  a  light  snow  began  to  fall, 
changing  to  rain  sometime  before  daylight. 
Early  Monday  morning,  the  streets  were 
slushy  and  a  strong  wind  was  blowing,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  a  severe 
storm  was  in  store  for  residents  of  Rhode 
Island  and  nearby  Atlantic  Coast  states. 
Rain  and  wind  lashed  the  city  until 
shortly  after  noon  when  the  rain  turned 
to  hail  and  snow,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
wind  increased  rapidly.  The  few  persons 
who  ventured  upon  the  streets,  and  only 
those  who  were  compelled  to  be  outside 
attempted  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  hurried  from  shelter  to  shelter, 
halting  at  each  corner  in  order  to  get  a 
good  start  before  crossing  the  streets. 
Many  made  mad  dashes  for  the  horse- 
cars  that  were  loaded  inside  and  out  be¬ 
fore  they  had  gone  many  yards  from  the 
terminal  at  the  bridge  on  Market  Square. 
Nearly  all  of  the  horse-cars  had  four 
horses  attached,  and,  even  with  such 
strong  teams,  continual  halts  were  made 
at  the  switches,  or  turn-outs.  Along  the 
old  Elmwood  Avenue  route  horses  and 
drivers  found  it  nearly  impossible  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  lumbering,  dandling  vehicles. 

Exchange  Place  was  practically  impass¬ 
able  —  there  the  wind  rushed  across  the 
open  area  from  every  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  As  the  night  advanced,  the  wind 
increased;  the  snow  piled  higher  and 
higher  and  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
deserted.  Telephone  communication  was 
impossible  since  the  wires  were  broken 
down  with  the  weight  of  ice  and  snow. 
Telegraphic  communication  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  was  entirely  cut  off  with  the 
exception  of  one  line  to  Fall  River  and 
Newport.  During  the  night  the  gale 
became  worse  —  Providence  was  help¬ 


lessly  storm-bound.  Fire  alarm  wires  were 
down  —  the  whole  system  was  disrupted. 
Strokes  of  the  alarm  bells  were  heard  as 
morning  approached,  and  these  were 
caused  by  breaking  wires,  falling  poles  and 
damaged  boxes.  Street  electric  lights  held 
on  well,  although  many  stores  and  other 
public  establishments  were  plunged  into 
darkness. 

News  from  Worcester  early  in  the  day 
disclosed  that  the  storm  was  covering  that 
region,  and,  late  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  began 
to  have  trouble.  Wires  went  down  first  — 
by  early  evening  the  trains  went  astray. 
There  were  brief  periods  when  communi¬ 
cation  was  open  to  Woonsocket,  but  most 
of  the  time  it  was  impossible  to  reach 
Manville.  At  seven  o’clock  that  evening 
it  was  reported  that  the  late  afternoon 
train  from  Worcester  was  snow-bound 
“somewhere  up  the  road.”  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  locate  the  whereabouts  of  the 
train  by  wire  so  a  wrecking  car  was  dis¬ 
patched  from  the  Providence  station  to 
rescue  the  stranded  passengers  and  train 
crew.  Mails  stopped  with  the  trains  with 
the  exception  of  the  pony  mail  carrier 
from  Fall  River  who  arrived  on  this  end 
nearly  two  hours  late.  He  experienced 
hard  going  all  of  the  way;  his  first  horse 
nearly  lost  heart  in  the  blinding  storm, 
and  Mr.  Crandall,  the  driver,  walked 
nearly  four  miles  leading  the  animal. 
Somewhere  along  the  route  his  path  was 
blocked  with  a  great  fallen  tree,  and  this 
necessitated  retracing  his  steps  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  long  detour  to  avoid  the  obstruction. 

A  review  of  the  news  reports  of  those 
furious  hours  shows  that  Providence  was 
not  the  only  Rhode  Island  victim  of  the 
“grandeur  of  the  gale  and  the  bellow  of 
the  blast.”  Great  snow  drifts  on  the  roads 
leading  into  Olneyville  had  to  be  cleared 
by  milkmen  and  others  who  literally 
forced  their  way,  inch  by  inch,  into  the 
city.  The  plows  of  the  Union  Railroad 
Company,  drawn  by  six  horses,  were  kept 
running  over  the  tracks  all  through  the 
night ;  however,  the  early  morning  cars  on 
Tuesday  encountered  drifts  that  caused 
them  to  jump  the  rails.  Streets  were  piled 
high  with  snow  in  Pawtucket;  wires  were 
down  everywhere;  streets  were  blockaded. 
Pedestrians  made  their  way  through  the 
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horse-car  paths  that  the  plows  had  cleared. 
Business  in  Woonsocket  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Horse-cars  were  abandoned  on  the 
streets  and  sleigh  barges  were  quickly  put 
into  service  to  convey  passengers.  Car 
tracks  were  deeply  buried,  making  it  use¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  move  the  horse-drawn 
cars. 

The  wind  blew  a  gale  all  day  in  Bristol, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night.  At  first,  the 
snowstorm  did  not  extend  southward 
across  Rhode  Island  below  Barrington, 
therefore  Bristol  escaped  this  feature  of 
the  disturbance  for  a  while.  But  Bristol 
streets  and  cellars  were  flooded,  high¬ 
ways  were  impassable,  and  the  snow  did 
fall  heavily  all  day  Tuesday.  Reports 
came  in  from  Burrillville  that  the  snow 
there  was  eighteen  inches  deep,  level 
measure;  it  was  compactly  hard  and 
had  drifted  high  in  all  exposed  places. 
A  passenger  train  was  stalled  somewhere 
near  Harrisville  and  the  occupants  of  the 
coaches  slept  where  they  were  in  genuine 
Western  style. 

All  Rhode  Island  communities  on  the 
coast  were  lashed  by  an  angry  sea  that 
completely  deluged  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  on  exposed  promontories,  and  all  of 
the  lighthouses  along  the  shore  were 
hidden  from  view  by  the  giant  waves  and 
flying  spray.  Ships  were  driven  ashore  all 
along  the  North  Atlantic  coast  and  steam¬ 
boat  passengers  en  route  to  and  from  New 
York  by  way  of  the  old  Stonington  Line 
did  not  soon  forget  their  experiences  that 
night  between  Montauk  Point  and  Hell 
Gate. 

On  the  following  Thursday  railroad 
connections  with  the  outside  world  were 


only  open  to  Boston,  Worcester  and 
New  London.  Immediately  after  the 
height  of  the  storm  had  passed  it  was 
believed  that  rail,  water  and  telegraphic 
communications  would  be  resumed  at 
once,  but  the  storm  had  done  more  dam¬ 
age  elsewhere  than  it  did  among  the  local 
communities.  All  business,  all  travel,  all 
mail  was  held  up  for  days.  Newspapers  of 
the  time  are  filled  with  tales  of  harrowing 
adventures  experienced  by  travelers  who 
were  caught  away  from  the  centers  of  civi¬ 
lization  when  the  storm  let  loose.  New 
York  City  might  have  been  a  foreign 
capital  for  several  days  since  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  train 
to  reach  New  Haven  from  New  York  after 
two  o’clock  Monday  afternoon  did  not 
arrive  at  the  former  city  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  Friday  afternoon. 

Providence  and  other  Rhode  Island 
communities  took  days  to  recover  from 
the  ravages  of  this  storm.  Freshets 
created  by  the  melting  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  snow  and  ice  caused  consider¬ 
able  damage  during  the  days  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  harm  done  to  wires,  poles, 
roads,  streets,  and  private  property  re¬ 
quired  weeks  of  repairing  and  rebuilding. 
If  history  does  really  have  a  way  of  repeat¬ 
ing  itself,  those  of  the  present  who  are 
astounded  at  the  apparition  of  a  snow¬ 
storm  in  the  month  of  March,  and  who 
regard  such  an  occurrence  as  one  that  is 
completely  out  of  season,  should  reflect 
upon  the  strange  prank  of  Nature  that 
beset  Providence  just  a  few  days  before 
the  ominous  Ides  of  March  in  the  year 
1888,  and  it  is  well  to  remind  them  to 
“beware.” 


PEMBROKE  COLLEGE 


It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  under¬ 
graduates  from  the  Women's  College  in 
Brown  University  who  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  Brown  campus  (even  if  they 
were  only  on  their  way  to  class)  would  be 
greeted  with  epithets  time-honored  among 
Brown  men.  If  the  former  happened  to 
arrive  when  classes  were  changing,  they 


would  have  to  run  what  amounted  to  a 
gantlet  of  comment,  generally  adverse, 
seldom  favorable.  At  other  times  a  win¬ 
dow  in  University  or  Slater  Hall  would  be 
pushed  up  with  a  bang  and  a  group  of 
young  men,  sprawling  at  perilous  angles 
across  the  sill,  would  let  loose  a  barrage  of 
remarks  among  which  the  word  “Pern- 


Courtesy,  Toiun  Criers  of  Rhode  Island 

Old  Railroad  Station  and  Cove  in  1883. 


Providence  Athenaeum,  Corner  Benefit  and  College  Streets.  Building  Completed  in  1837. 
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brokers!”  would  be  vented  with  all  the 
emphasis  of  disgust.  Those  were  days 
when  a  Brown  man  would  lose  standing 
among  his  fellows  if  he  so  much  as  hinted 
that  he  found  any  one  of  these  young 
women  attractive.  If  he  went  so  far  as  to 
pay  frequent  visits  to  the  Women’s  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  evening,  he  was  a  thorough 
rebel  and  outcast.  Older  graduates  can 
remember  the  time  when  Pembrokers  were 
not  allowed  to  cross  the  campus.  If  they 
had  classes  there,  they  had  to  reach  a  hall 
by  walking  around  and  entering  by  the 
nearest  gate. 

And  now  how  great  the  change !  Unag- 
gressive,  but  quietly  persistent,  the  Pem¬ 
brokers  have  slowly  worn  down  the  taboos. 
Today  they  walk  unchallenged!  More, 
they  are  often  accompanied  on  the  Brown 
campus  by  Brown  men  who  find  no  need 
for  apology.  And  Brown  men  no  longer 
deem  Pembroke  beyond  the  pale  of  legiti¬ 
mate  places  to  procure  a  partner  for  an 
evening’s  entertainment.  Either  these 
new  generations  have  acquired  a  new  tol¬ 
erance  or  they  have  suddenly  discovered 
the  great  opportunities  their  fathers  wil¬ 
fully  overlooked.  But  this  is  regarding 
Pembroke  only  from  the  point  of  social 
standing  on  the  hill.  It  might  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  college 
and  see  what  heavy  opposition  the  women 
have  encountered  even  in  their  honest 
desire  for  higher  education. 

The  first  notion  (as  far  as  Rhode  Island 
was  concerned)  that  women  might  have  a 
college  education  was  launched  after  Pres¬ 
ident  Maxcy  of  Brown  University  had 
married  one  of  Ezek  Hopkins’  daughters. 
With  the  advantage  of  having  such  a 
learned  man  in  the  family,  the  other 
daughter,  Heart  Hopkins,  was  able  to 
gratify  her  ambition  and  took  a  full  col¬ 
legiate  course  under  her  brother-in-law. 
This  was  in  1792,  and  Miss  Hopkins  thus 
became  the  first  Rhode  Island  woman  to 
receive  a  full  college  education. 

Although  this  undoubtedly  instilled  the 
idea  in  the  minds  of  other  Rhode  Island 
women  of  equal  ambition,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  they  were  able  to  achieve  a 
similar  opportunity.  Previously,  and  in 
fact  up  to  the  year  1828,  the  average 
woman  in  Rhode  Island  was  granted  no 
more  than  a  simple  high  school  education. 


If  she  chose  to  study  further,  it  was  wholly 
upon  her  own  initiative.  In  1828,  John 
Kingsley,  a  Trustee  and  Fellow  of  Brown 
University,  founded  a  school  of  higher 
education  which  he  called  the  Young 
Ladies’  High  School.  It  was  not  a  high 
school  as  the  term  is  recognized  today  but 
more  of  a  finishing  school.  Little  enough 
was  offered  in  the  way  of  subjects;  the 
ordinary  fundamentals,  a  little  history,  a 
bit  of  French,  and  some  painting  and  em¬ 
broidery  were  considered  sufficient.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  full  classical  education 
was  not  open  to  girls  who  attended  public 
schools  in  Rhode  Island  until  1872.  But 
Professor  Kingsley’s  institution  was  a 
laudable  step  in  the  right  direction;  and 
by  the  time  he  retired  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Lincoln  School,  some  of  his 
ideas  were  getting  a  hold  on  the  public 
mind.  Liberal-minded  men  helped  the 
cause,  and  gradually  aided  in  breaking 
down  the  long-established  theory  that  a 
knowledge  of  household  management  was 
enough  for  a  woman. 

Then,  in  1874,  came  a  bombshell.  A 
young  woman  made  a  very  urgent  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission  to  Brown  University. 
Her  case  was  not  to  be  thrust  aside  lightly, 
and  the  matter  came  up  for  discussion 
before  the  advisory  and  executive  com¬ 
mittees.  But,  unfortunately,  this  woman 
had  no  abetting  influence  in  the  form  of  a 
president  to  help  her  attain  her  ambition, 
and  her  application  was  turned  down. 
Yet  her  failure  was  not  wholly  without 
result  for  it  only  stimulated  fresh  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  higher  education  for  all 
women. 

In  1881,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Brown 
since  1869,  wrote  to  a  Miss  Katherine  H. 
Austin  of  this  city:  “I  shall  do  all  in  my 
power  to  open  the  doors  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  to  women.  I  enclose  a  note  to  Richard 
Atwater  which  I  will  thank  thee  to  for¬ 
ward  to  him.  Of  course  the  world  is  grow¬ 
ing  better;  the  Lord  reigns;  our  old  planet 
is  wheeling  slowly  into  fuller  light.  I 
despair  of  nothing  good.  All  will  come  in 
due  time  that  is  really  needed.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  work  and  wait.” 

To  Richard  Atwater  he  wrote:  “I  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Brown 
LTniversity  will  be  open  to  women.  The 
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traditions  of  the  noble  old  institution  are 
all  in  favor  of  broad  liberality  and  equality 
of  rights  and  privileges.  The  state  of  my 
health  and  the  increasing  weight  of  years 
may  prevent  me  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  matter,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  satisfaction  to  give  my  voice  in 
behalf  of  a  measure  which  I  feel  certain 
would  redound  to  the  honor  and  materi¬ 
ally  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  college. 
Brown  University  cannot  afford  to  hesi¬ 
tate  much  longer  in  a  matter  like  this,  of 
simple  justice.  No  one  who  has  felt  the 
pulse  of  public  opinion  can  doubt  that  the 
time  has  come  when  a  liberal,  educational 
policy,  irrespective  of  sex,  is  not  only  a 
duty  but  a  necessity. 

The  other  four  Quakers  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  joined  heartily  in  Whittier's 
sentiments,  they  being  the  first  to  do  so. 
President  Robinson  did  not  favor  the  idea 
at  once;  but  after  he  had  visited  Cornell 
and  had  been  entertained  in  the  women’s 
dormitory  there,  his  attitude  was  reversed. 

At  about  this  period,  Miss  Helen  Mac- 
Gill,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University, 
England,  arrived  in  Providence  and  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Rhode  Island  Women’s  Suf¬ 
frage  Association  on  the  subject  of  college 
education  for  women.  She  fired  her  listen¬ 
ers  with  new  hope,  and  they  set  earnestly 
to  plan  ways  and  means  of  bringing  such 
a  thing  about  in  this  state.  They  talked 
with  professors  on  the  Brown  faculty  and 
other  men  about  town,  but  although  the 
matter  came  up  before  the  corporation  of 
the  college  in  1885-6-7-8,  it  was  still 
turned  down.  In  1888,  the  Providence 
Journal  took  up  cudgels  for  the  women 
with  an  article  to  the  effect  that  all  Rhode 
Island  women  seeking  a  college  education 
had  to  become  exiles  from  their  own  state. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  that  stimulated  the 
corporation  to  allow  women  to  take  exam¬ 
inations  at  Brown  and  receive  certificates 
of  proficiency. 

However,  with  the  coming  of  Elisha 
Benjajnin  Andrews  into  the  presidency, 
the  women  secured  a  strong  supporter. 
Under  his  administration  women  were 
admitted  to  classes  at  last.  Later,  he 
definitely  asked  for  half  a  million  dollars 
for  a  women’s  college. 

The  first  building  secured  for  the  new 


college  was  at  235  Benefit  Street,  being 
the  one  formerly  used  by  Professor  Kings¬ 
ley.  A  great  sign  hung  over  the  door  read¬ 
ing,  “Women’s  College  in  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  ’’  but  it  was  later  amended  to  read 
“in  Connection  with  Brown  University.’’ 
This  building  was  soon  overcrowded. 
From  four  students  the  first  year,  the 
number  grew  to  100  students  the  fourth 
year,  a  good  proportion  of  these  being 
from  out  of  town.  At  last  President 
Andrews,  with  the  capable  aid  of  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Doyle,  got  a  group  of  interested 
women  together  and  formulated  definite 
plans  for  a  new  women’s  college.  In  six 
months  $17,500  was  raised  and  a  recita¬ 
tion  hall  was  begun  on  land  between 
Cushing  and  Meeting  Streets.  It  was  dedi¬ 
cated  in  1896  as  Pembroke  Hall,  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
University,  England,  and  that  year’s  grad¬ 
uating  class  made  use  of  it. 

From  then  on  the  path  was  easier.  The 
new  Women’s  College  was  made  a  definite 
part  of  Brown  University.  Money  in  gifts 
and  endowments  was  steadily  forthcom¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  more  land  in  the  Cushing 
and  Meeting  Streets  area.  President 
Andrews  resigned  in  1899,  but  the  new 
president,  William  Howard  Perry  Faunce, 
was  equally  devoted  to  progress  of  the 
new  college.  Within  the  next  decade  the 
college  grew  to  have  its  own  executive 
committee  and  faculty.  A  first  dormitory, 
an  old  family  mansion  at  66  Benefit  Street, 
was  given  to  the  college.  In  1907,  Frank 
A.  Sayles  donated  $50,000  for  a  gym¬ 
nasium;  and  then,  after  some  lots  of  land 
on  Cushing  Street  had  been  given  to  the 
college  in  1909,  Miller  Hall  was  erected. 
The  development  of  the  college  since  that 
time  is  well  known.  With  Metcalf  Hall, 
Sharpe  and  East  Houses  as  additional 
dormitories  and  Alumnae  Hall  as  a  center 
for  all  sorts  of  activities,  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  full  facilities  of  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  as  well,  the  college  has  grown  to  a 
size  and  distinction  sufficient  to  draw 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Recently,  of  course,  it  has  been  relieved 
of  the  ambiguity  of  its  old  name,  “Wom¬ 
en’s  College  in  Brown  University,”  by 
taking  the  name  which  Brown  men  had 
always  called  it — -“Pembroke  College.” 
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THE  FIRST  MOVIE 


Think  back!  What  was  the  very  first 
moving  picture  you  remember  seeing, 
and  seeing  is  the  correct  term  because  the 
first  pictures  to  move  on  a  screen  were 
silent  except  for  the  clickety-click  of 
gears  and  sprockets  as  the  operator  with 
steady  hand  ground  away  with  a  crank 
inside  a  hastily  thrown  together  construc¬ 
tion  of  discarded  scenery,  set  up  far  back 
in  the  orchestra  or  down  front  in  the 
gallery.  Naturally  the  answer  to  that 
question  will  cover  a  wide  range  from 
“Fireman,  Fireman,  Save  My  Child”  to 
“The  Corbett-Fitzsimmons  Prize  Fight," 
“The  Great  Train  Robbery,”  etc.  to  A1 
Jolson’s  historic  “The  Jazz  SingeT,"  the 
first  of  the  talkies,  and  will  include  such 
memorable  silent  movie  milestones,  as 
“The  Fifty  Foot  Kiss,”  “Quo  Vadis,” 
“The  Four  Horsemen,”  “The  Birth  of  a 
Nation,”  “The  Covered  Wagon,”  and 
many  other  all-time  favorites. 

Number  one  in  the  memory  of  the 
author  was  the  first  of  the  narrative  or 
sequence  productions,  the  grandparent  of 
the  shooting,  fighting,  leaping,  chasing 
and  hardriding  and  killing  thrillers,  “The 
Great  Train  Robbery,”  and  this  classic 
was  beheld  for  six  nights  in  succession 
when  the  Kickapoo  Indians  came  to  town 
with  their  tent-show,  featuring  a  few 
minutes  of  native  dancing,  rope- spinning, 
knife-throwing  and  such  spectacles,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  hour  or  two  of  high-pressure 
selling  of  World-Renowned  Sagwa  recom¬ 
mended  for  snake-bite  and  mighty  palat¬ 
able  when  there  were  no  snakes  around. 
The  showing  of  the  Train  Robbery  feature 
was  held  back  until  the  very  last  dollar 
was  squeezed  from  the  nodding,  restless, 
mosquito-bitten  crowd,  and  then,  at  last, 
for  a  few  minutes,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve, 
on  a  billowing  five-by-three  sheet,  the 
magic  of  flickering,  jiggling,  in  and  out 
of  focus  moving  pictures  was  exhibited. 
Few  of  the  spell-bound  audience,  espe¬ 
cially  the  young  ones  who  had  no  interest 
in  Sagwa  or  in  the  pickled  tape-worms 
displayed  on  the  stage,  could  hardly  wait 
for  another  night  to  roll  around,  for  the 
next  grand  finale  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians’ 


mammoth,  stupendous  open-air  perform¬ 
ance,  “the  movin’  pitchur”  “The  Great 
Train  Robbery."  For  the  Rhode  Island 
Historian,  that  was  a  long  time  ago,  but, 
in  the  light  of  American  history,  the 
“Great  Train  Robbery"  period,  or  the 
very  birth  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
in  America,  was  not  so  long  ago. 

Edward  Muybridge,  an  Englishman, 
but  living  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  his  discovery,  or,  more  properly  his 
idea,  may  be  given  the  title  of  “Father  of 
Motion  Pictures,”  J.  Marey,  of  France, 
may  be  called  the  “elder  brother,”  and 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  “junior  brother.” 
Others  may  be  convinced  that  Edison 
should  take  all  honors  for  the  invention, 
but  here  is  how  it  all  began. 

In  1871,  Muybridge  was  attached  to  a 
state  survey  corps  in  California  as  an 
official  photographer.  Governor  Leland 
Stanford  was  a  great  lover  of  horses  and 
maintained  one  of  the  largest  stud  and 
stock  farms  in  the  country.  He  had  made 
a  wager  with  a  friend  that  a  running  horse 
at  no  time  had  all  four  feet  off  the  ground, 
and  the  parties  to  this  wager  realizing 
that  the  camera  was  quicker  than  the  eye, 
determined  to  bring  in  a  photographer 
to  settle  the  bet.  Muybridge  was  well 
known  to  Mr:  Stanford  as  a  painstaking 
and  enthusiastic  artist  and  so  was  called 
in.  A  deal  was  made  guaranteeing  the 
photographer  all  his  expenses,  and  soon 
began  a  series  of  costly  experiments  which 
were  actually  begun  in  Sacramento  during 
the  year  1872.  The  photographer  em¬ 
ployed  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  cam¬ 
eras  stationed  at  regular  distances  around 
the  track.  He  also  devised  a  system  with 
strings  attached  to  the  camera  shutters, 
whereby  the  running  beast  would  photo¬ 
graph  itself  when  it  broke  the  string. 
Electrical  devices  were  also  invented  by 
Muybridge  for  closing  the  shutters.  Be¬ 
fore  the  experiments  were  completed, 
more  than  500,000  wet  glass  plates  were 
used,  but  it  was  concluded  at  the  time 
that  the  horse,  when  running,  always  had 
at  least  one  foot  on  the  ground. 

During  these  unique  tests,  the  idea  of 
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placing  together  a  number  of  the  instan¬ 
taneous  pictures  and  projecting  them 
upon  a  wall  while  under  motion  had 
grown  on  Muybridge,  and  he  returned  to 
San  Francisco  to  work  out  the  problem. 
He  made  a  number  of  glass  positives  and 
fastened  them  to  a  wheel  about  thirteen 
feet  in  diameter.  By  using  a  strong  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  he  projected  the  pictures  and 
the  constantly  changing  postures,  when 
rapidly  turned  before  the  light,  gave  the 
illusion  of  animation.  He  tinkered  with 
this  crude  machine  for  nearly  eight  years, 
finally  giving  it  a  name,  and  quite  a  name 
it  was,  “The  Zoopraxiscope  ”  liberally 
interpreted  as  “a  series  of  animal  pic¬ 
tures.”  The  “  Zoopraxiscope  ”  was  given 
its  initial  public  exhibition  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1880,  and  later  displayed  in 
London,  Paris,  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston. 

Before  going  abroad,  Muybridge  con¬ 
ferred  with  Mr.  Edison  suggesting  the 
combination  of  his  machine  with  the 
phonograph,  then  in  its  swaddling  clothes. 


In  Paris,  Muybridge  talked  frequently 
with  Monsieur  Marey  of  the  Institute  of 
France.  Later,  these  two  experimenters 
were  destined  to  hit  upon  the  basic  com¬ 
bination  essential  to  the  early  success  of 
the  idea.  The  Frenchman  invented,  or 
first  utilized,  a  continuous  film.  Edison 
went  Marey  one  better  by  perforating  the 
film  strip  with  uniform  holes,  and  gearing 
the  ribbon  to  a  pin  sprocket  wheel  and 
thereby  settled  the  question  of  register. 

Down  to  1895,  the  minds  of  all  the  ex¬ 
perimenters  were  bent  on  taking  rather 
than  on  the  exhibiting  of  moving  pictures. 
Mr.  Edison  broke  away  with  a  peep  show 
idea,  and,  in  1893  the  first  of  these  shows 
was  conducted  in  the  former  famous 
gambling  house  of  George  Hankins  in 
Chicago.  This  form  of  exhibition  aroused 
but  little  interest,  and  during  the  World’s 
Fair  of  that  year  animated  photography 
had  little  vogue.  On  April  14,  1894,  the 
first  showing  of  Edison’s  Kinetoscopes  took 
place  at  1155  Broadway  near  27th  Street. 
The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  event  was 
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observed  and  properly  noted,  although 
many  still  contend  that  the  actual  first 
showing  of  film  was  on  April  23,  1896. 
This  was  at  Koster  and  Bial’s  Music  Hall 
on  34th  Street,  now  the  rear  end  of  Macy’s 
Store.  The  machine  was  the  Vitascope, 
the  invention  of  Thomas  Armat,  but 
probably  improved  by  Edison,  since  the 
Vitascope  was  constructed  by  Edison  at 
his  West  Orange,  New  Jersey  labora¬ 
tories. 

So  much  for  the  general  history;  now 
when  did  the  movies  come  to  Rhode 
Island  for  the  first  time?  Rarely,  do  we 
have  the  privilege  of  meeting  history- 
makers  in  the  flesh,  but,  in  searching  for 
the  first  of  the  motion  pictures  ever  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  state  we  came  upon  the 
man  himself,  one  of  the  first  to  see  great 
possibilities  in  the  “flickers,”  who  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  motion  picture 
entertainment  in  Rhode  Island  and  who, 
at  this  writing,  is  still  in  the  business, 
reaping  richly  the  rewards  of  his  early 
good  judgment  in  giving  the  people  what 
they  want. 

Some  day  shall  be  related  the  complete 
and  amazing  life  story  of  the  man  who 
began  it  all  in  Rhode  Island,  but  in  this 
account  reference  to  the  dean  of  local 
showmen,  Mr.  Abe  Spitz,  will  be  limited 
to  his  historic  part  in  bringing  the  very 
first  motion  picture  to  Providence.  It’s 
a  long  and  spectacular  narrative  when  one 
tells  the  life  story  of  Abe  Spitz  from  the 
time  he  went  on  tour  with  his  cousin,  the 
master  showman,  Mike  Leavitt,  acting  as 
nurse-maid  for  a  set  of  cockatoos  featured 
in  a  flashy  vaudeville  act,  up  to  the  time 
when  he  decided  to  stay  put  in  Rhode 
Island  as  a  theatre  builder  and  manager. 
For  local  movie  history  we  must  pick  up 
the  biography  of  Rhode  Island’s  one¬ 
time  trouper,  programmer,  advance  agent, 
manager,  producer,  theatre  builder,  op¬ 
erator,  playwright  and  actor  and  now 
owner  and  operator  of  numerous  Rhode 
Island  theatres,  at  the  point  when  late  in 
the  nineties  he  was  operating  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  Opera  House  for  Doc  Lothrop  of 
Boston.  Spitz  was  so  successful  with  the  . 
Pawtucket  House  that  Lothrop  suggested 
that  the  energetic  young  manager  also 
take  over  Lothrop’s  Opera  House  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  at  the  time  a  losing  venture. 


Lothrop’s  in  Providence  occupied  the 
site  of  the  entrance  to  the  present  RKO 
Albee  Theatre  adjacent  to  Grace  Church. 
In  partnership  with  another,  Spitz  agreed 
to  the  proposition,  changed  the  name  of 
the  theatre  to  the  Olympic  and  most 
successfully  began  to  play  big  time  vaude¬ 
ville  with  such  headliners  as  Lillian 
Russell,  Little  Egypt,  the  Four  Cohans, 
Weber  &  Fields,  etc.  The  Olympic  later 
became  the  Park,  and  in  its  last  days,  just 
before  it  was  torn  down  to  make  way  for 
the  RKO  Albee,  it  was  a  movie  house 
called  the  Nickel. 

If  Mr.  Spitz’s  memory  serves  him  right, 
and  according  to  the  recollections  of  Mr. 
Frank  Page,  life-long  associate  of  Spitz, 
the  first  motion  picture  seen  in  Rhode 
Island  was  exhibited  in  his  Olympic 
Theatre  on  Westminster  Street,  probably 
during  the  year  1896. 

The  title  of  this  first  picture  was  “Fire¬ 
man,  Fireman,  Save  My  Child,”  and  both 
the  projection  machine  and  the  film  were 
procured  from  Lubin  of  Philadelphia,  a 
pioneer  in  the  industry.  The  machine  was 
nearly  nine  feet  long,  and  with  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  was  placed  in  the  balcony 
on  a  series  of  jacks.  A  generator  was  set 
up  on  the  stage  and  connected  by  cable 
to  the  projector  in  the  balcony  and  a 
small  screen  was  erected  on  the  stage. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  first  local 
movie  was  a  sound  picture,  in  a  sense,  for 
as  the  sequence  flickered  away,  from  the 
peaceful  family  scene  around  the  fireside 
to  the  sudden  burst  of  flames,  and  from 
then  to  the  fire-house  and  the  wild  scram¬ 
ble  of  hoses  and  ladders  and  finally  to  the 
daring  rescue,  none  other  than  the  famed 
song  writer,  Joe  Howard,  who  with  his 
partner  wife,  then  billed  under  the  name 
of  Emerson,  stood  in  the  darkened  wings 
and  sang  an  appropriate  ballad.  What 
they  sang  is  not  known,  except  that,  for 
certain,  it  was  not  Joe  Howard’s  immortal 
“I  Wonder  Who’s  Kissing  Her  Now,”  for 
at  that  time  Joe  had  no  good  reason  to  say 
it  in  song  as  he  did  later,  “Good  Bye, 
My  Lady  Love.”  Emerson  was  still  in 
the  act,  and  still  Mrs.  Howard,  when  the 
two  accompanied  with  song  “Fireman, 
Fireman,  Save  My  Child,”  Rhode  Island’s 
first  movie  in  the  now  long-forgotten 
Olympic  in  Providence. 
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For  many  years  thereafter,  a  motion 
picture  remained  on  the  bill  of  local  thea¬ 
tres  as  a  novelty,  a  chaser,  or  trailer,  and 
Edward  M.  Fay,  leading  showman  in 
these  parts,  remembers  well  how  the  cus¬ 
tomers  at  the  old  Keith  Theatre  started 


putting  on  their  coats  when  the  variety 
program  rang  down  the  final  curtain  on 
the  acrobats  or  the  trained  bears,  and  the 
house  was  darkened  for  one  reel  of  “Old 
Madrid,”  “Plantation  Capers”  or  “How 
Susie  Captured  the  Burglar.” 


THE  FIRST  TO  FLY 


Friday,  December  17,  1943,  marked  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
For,  on  that  date  in  the  year  1903,  two 
Americans,  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright, 
at  Kitty  Hawk,  North  Carolina,  succeeded 
in  leaving  the  earth  in  a  power-driven  fly¬ 
ing  machine  to  travel  unsupported  in  mid¬ 
air  for  a  distance  of  852  feet  ift  59  seconds, 
and  return  to  the  earth,  unharmed.  In 
the  light  of  what  the  world  has  come  to 
know  of  traveling  in  the  air  during  the 
past  two  score  years,  and  in  the  light  of 
the  part  that  man’s  mastery  of  the  air  is 
playing  in  his  destiny,  there  is  little  need 
for  words  now  to  comprehend  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  little-noticed  and  generally 
scorned  experiment  successfully  completed 
on  the  wind-swept  sand  stretch  between 
Albemarle  Sound  and  the  open  Atlantic. 

Just  at  the  moment  this  very  sentence 
was  about  to  be  written,  a  great  plane 
roared  overhead  in  the  night,  on  schedule 
to  the  moment,  carrying  passengers, 
baggage,  and  possibly  the  mail,  for  some 
nearby  or  faraway  destination.  But  forty 
years,  scarcely  more  than  a  generation, 
from  busy  day  and  night  traffic  in  the  skies 
back  to  an  oversized  box  kite,  a  sagging, 
f  fragile  contraption  of  light  wood,  cloth, 
glue  and  wires,  propelled  by  a  coughing, 
faltering,  smoking  gasoline  motor,  carried 
a  human  being  into  the  air,  and  under 
control,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  Wright  brothers  were  the 
first  to  fly,  but  they  were  not  the  first  who 
dared  to  leave  the  earth,  for  the  balloon, 
long  before,  had  given  courageous  humans 
bird’s-eye  views  of  the  earth  and  its  people. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  Rhode 
Islanders  were  quick  to  be  air-minded, 
following  each  of  the  two  great  milestones 
in  the  evolution  of  aeronautics,  the  first 


balloon  ascension  and  the  history-making 
flight  of  the  Wright  brothers  at  Kitty 
Hawk. 

Discovered  by  Jacques  and  Joseph 
Montgolfier,  the  world’s  first  balloon 
ascended  on  June  5,  1783,  at  Annonay, 
about  40  miles  from  Lyons,  France,  and 
the  first  human  being  to  ascend  in  a  bal¬ 
loon  was  Monsieur  Jean  Frangois  Pilatre 
de  Rozier,  who  went  aloft  in  a  captive  bal¬ 
loon  on  October  15,  1783,  and  one  month 
later  trusted  himself  to  a  free  fire  balloon, 
rising  to  a  height  of  500  feet  and  traveling 
approximately  9,000  yards  in  about 
twenty-five  minutes.  For  one  hundred 
and  twenty  years  after  that  eventful 
moment  in  Paris  when  Monsieur  de 
Rozier  went  up  into  the  air  from  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  sailed  over  the  roof  tops  of 
the  Military  Academy  and  came  down 
somewhere  beyond  the  Boulevards  with¬ 
out  breaking  his  neck,  ballooning  was 
man’s  only  means  of  leaving  the  earth, 
and  returning,  if  he  had  good  fortune. 

Aerostation,  that  part  of  the  science  of 
aerial  navigation  that  deals  with  lighter- 
than-air  aircraft  having  no  motive  power, 
attracted  the  attention  and  interest  of 
scientists  and  daredevils  throughout  the 
world,  including  America,  and  rapid 
strides  were  made  in  the  construction  of 
balloons  and  in  their  navigation.  Not 
yet  has  it  been  possible  to  give  the  exact 
date  of  the  first  balloon  ascension  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  about  1800,  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  Montgolfier  brothers  sent 
their  first  inflated  linen  globe  into  the  air, 
a  free  balloon,  probably  a  small  one, 
ascended  above  Providence  carrying  no 
human  being,  but  a  dog  and  a  cat,  who, 
so  the  record  has  it,  “went  up  very  ge¬ 
nially,  without  expressions  of  alarm.”  Be¬ 
fore  cutting  away  the  fastenings,  the  cords 
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Ascension  of  “Monarch  of  the  Air”  from  Present  Exchange  Place  on  July  7,  1877.  Famed 
Rhode  Island  Balloonist,  Professor  James  K.  Allen,  Ascended  with  His  Son  and  Daughter, 
Ezra  and  Lizzie,  and  Local  News  Reporters,  Landing  Safely  at  Kingston. 


attaching  the  parachute  to  the  balloon 
were  set  on  fire.  After  rising  to  a  consider¬ 
able  height,  the  cords  were  severed  and 
the  animal  travelers  descended.  Quoting 
from  the  obscure  reference  recently  dis¬ 
covered:  “to  the  dog,  it  proved  fatal,  but 
the  cat,  blessed  with  eight  extra  lives, 
escaped.”  The  meagre  report  of  this  inci¬ 
dent  adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  ear¬ 
liest  local  aerial  history,  although  it  does 
date  the  appearance  here  of  a  balloon  and 
parachute  only  a  few  years  following  their 
discovery.  But,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  balloon  ascensions 
became  the  thrill  of  thrills  for  Rhode 
Islanders,  and,  after  the  year  1856,  when 
James  Allen  made  his  first  ascent  from  a 
vacant  lot  on  the  site  of  the  Providence 


City  Hall,  Rhode  Island  soon  became 
nationally  famous  for  what  went  on  high 
in  the  clouds  above  its  roof  tops  and 
church  steeples,  especially  on  the  4th  of 
July,  for  the  Allens  of  Rhode  Island  have 
become  immortals  in  the  history  of  balloon¬ 
ing.  When  the  Civil  War  began,  James 
Allen  and  his  son  Ezra  enlisted  with  the 
Federal  Army  as  observers,  and  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  duties  with  a  balloon  de¬ 
tachment  somewhere  in  Virginia,  they  met 
Count  Zeppelin,  then  a  member  of  the 
German  Embassy  at  Washington.  With 
the  Allens  of  Providence,  the  famed  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  lighter-than-air  dirigible 
had  his  first  ride  in  an  aircraft. 

Take  any  4th  of  July  celebration  in 
Providence  during  the  past  century  — 
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1857,  for  example.  After  the  bell  ringing, 
the  Horribles  parade,  the  marching  of  the 
Continentals,  the  speeches,  the  poems, 
and  the  open-house  calls,  the  balloon 
ascension  was,  quoting  from  a  news  re¬ 
port:  “perfectly  successful  and  witnessed 
by  a  great  number  of  delighted  spectators 
who  crowded  around  the  enclosed  space 
on  Exchange  Place  and  filled  house  tops 
and  windows  in  all  directions.  The  bal¬ 
loons  went  up  slowly  and  majestically  — 
the  larger  one  was  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  King  of  Philadelphia,  who  took  up 
George  Carr  and  Seth  Simmons.”  “After 
hanging  over  the  river,”  as  the  report 
reads,  they  floated  down  the  Bay,  and 
later  passed  in  a  northeasterly  direction 
over  the  country,  within  hailing  distance 
and  speaking  frequently  to  people  over 
whose  heads  they  were  passing.  The 
landing  was  safe  and  pleasant  on  the 
Rehoboth  farm  of  Ira  Perry.  Mr.  Allen 
went  up  alone  in  a  30  foot  bag,  holding 
15,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  champion 
made  Warren  and  finally  turned  up,  or 
rather,  came  down,  on  Levi  Horton’s  farm, 
also  in  Rehoboth.  Nathan  Wood  of 
Swansea  provided  the  horse  and  wagon  to 
return  Aeronaut  Allen  and  his  deflated 
balloon  to  town.  It  was  a  great  day  in 
Providence  on  the  4th  of  July  in  1857,  or 
in  any  year  up  until  1903  or  so,  and, 
Thomas  Gorman,  a  full-grown  Irish  boy 
from  Olneyville,  never  forgot  the  day  in 
’57  when  Mr.  Allen’s  pride  and  joy  went 
sailing  into  the  air,  and  he  went  sailing 
into  the  crowd  around  the  foot  of  an 
Exchange  Place  flag  pole! 

Then,  suddenly,  came  the  startling 
news  of  a  machine  that  really  would  fly 
under  power.  Some  people  doubted, 
others  ignored,  most  everyone  scoffed, 
but,  not  many  years  passed  before  such 
names  as  Graham  White,  Martin,  Atwood, 
Beachey,  Curtiss,  Bleriot,  Law,  Stimson, 
and  Arnold  were  as  familiar  in  Rhode 
Island  as  they  were  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world.  Visitors  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  would  return  with  amazing  tales 
of  what  they  had  seen  in  the  air,  machines 
traveling  through  space,  landing,  and 
taking  off  again,  under  their  own  power. 
And  soon,  there  were  reports  of  flying  ma¬ 
chines  that  could  take  off  from  water. 
Youngsters  suddenly  discovered  a  new 


hobby,  model  making;  airplane  publica¬ 
tions  began  to  appear  in  the  news  offices, 
and  the  balloon,  long  a  standby  for 
county  fairs,  amusement  parks,  and  4th 
of  July  thrills,  was  pushed  into  the  back¬ 
ground  when  the  barnstormers  with  their 
flying  circuses  hastily  assembled  what 
was  left  from  the  previous  flight,  and  with 


Courtesy,  Pawtucket  Times 

Jack  McGee,  Famed  Rhode  Island  Pilot,  in  the 
Popular  Flying  Togs  of  Long  Ago  —  a  Cap 
Turned  Backwards  When  Ready  to  Take  Off. 

the  aid  of  a  little  wire,  a  few  bolts,  some 
patches,  and  with  plenty  of  courage,  man¬ 
aged  to  clear  the  high  tension  wire  and  the 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  field,  circle  the 
grandstand  three  times,  above  cheering 
crowds,  and  get  back  to  earth,  usually 
bumping  and  bounding  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
to  a  lucky  stop,  six  feet  or  less  from  a 
fence.  % 

In  the  beginning,  flying  airplanes  was 
left  to  the  daredevils,  and  not  many  of 
these  can  we  name  among  Rhode  Island¬ 
ers  during  the  early  years  of  modern  avia¬ 
tion.  But,  there  were  pioneer  aviators 
whose  names  belong  in  the  local  Hall  of 
Fame.  Appearing  in  this  category,  there 
was  Art  Jones  and,  too,  Raymond  Hob¬ 
son,  who  gave  up  chauffeuring  for  flying 
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Jack  McGee,  Pioneer  Aviator,  in  His  “Pusher”  Biplane. 


more  than  thirty  years  ago;  Joe  Pierce, 
Bobby  Simon,  and,  of  course,  best  remem¬ 
bered  by  all  who  are  old  enough  to  remem¬ 
ber,  Jack  McGee  of  Pawtucket,  unques¬ 
tionably  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  great  in 
the  history  of  aviation  in  America.  Thanks 
to  the  interest  of  the  Pawtucket  Times, 
and  especially  to  a  member  of  the  feature 
writing  staff  of  that  publication,  Mr.  Frank 
Hultgren,  the  complete  life  story  of  Jack 
McGee  has  been  preserved  in  print.  No 
stone  was  left  unturned,  no  clue  neglected 
by  Mr.  Hultgren  in  his  relentless  search 
for  every  last  item  of  interest  associated 
with  the  life  and  contributions  to  aviation 
service  by  Jack  McGee.  Mr.  Hultgren’s 
account  of  Rhode  Island’s  ace  pioneer 
aviator  was  published  by  the  Pawtucket 
Times  in  a  series  of  articles,  and  this 
effort  represents  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  local  air  history  yet  produced. 

There  is  much  to  tell  of  Jack  McGee, 
and  most  of  that  came  to  pass  during  his 
six-year  flying  career,  from  1912  to  1918. 


He  was  born  in  Central  Falls,  went  West 
with  his  family  when  he  was  a  young 
child,  and  later  returned  to  live  in  Paw¬ 
tucket.  He  worked  at  many  odd  jobs  as  a 
youth,  but  found  his  greatest  interest  in 
mechanics.  A  machine  shop  experience 
led  to  a  chauffeur’s  position  with  a  wealthy 
pioneer  aeronaut,  who  was  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Jack’s  introduction  to  the 
art  of  flying.  It  happened  at  a  flying  meet 
at  Squantum,  Massachusetts,  in  1911. 
Graham  White  and  other  immortals  were 
in  the  air,  and  Jack  McGee  was  on  the 
ground,  fast  making  up  his  mind  that  he 
too  would  become  a  flyer,  and  he  was 
not  long  in  realizing  his  ambition.  After 
considerable  difficulty  in  securing  the 
necessary  funds  for  lessons,  he  enrolled  in 
the  Atwood  Aviation  School  at  Clifton- 
dale,  and  on  Sunday,  August  28,  1912, 
made  his  first  solo  from  the  Saugus,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  aerodrome.  He  soared  aloft 
in  a  Burgess-Wright  biplane  to  an  altitude 
of  1,000  feet,  and  after  battling  a  driving 
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rain,  succeeded  in  making  a  fine  landing. 
From  then  on  until  his  last  flight,  rare 
was  the  day  when  Jack  McGee  was  not 
at  the  controls  of  some  type  of  flying 
machine,  somewhere  in  America.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Rhode  Islanders  can  still  recall 
the  exhibitions  staged  by  McGee  at  shore 
resorts,  including  Newport,  Rocky  Point, 
and  Crescent  Park;  at  the  old  Narra- 
gansett  Race  Track,  at  Kingston  Fair, 
and  at  the  Woonsocket  Trotting  Park. 
No  man  in  Rhode  Island  was  more  widely 
publicized  in  those  days,  and  no  exhibi¬ 
tion  or  summer  resort  free  show  has  ever 
surpassed  that  of  Jack  McGee’s,  who 
specialized  in  the  “dip-of-death,”  the 
“loop-the-loop,”  volplaning  and  banking. 
All  that  our  gallant  air  fighters  have  been 
taught  scientifically  was  learned  three 
decades  ago  by  a  daring,  expert  Rhode 
Islander,  well  ahead  of  his  time;  and  all 
he  learned  and  passed  on,  he  got  from  trial 
and  error,  up  there.  Jack  McGee  lost  his 


life  in  Cowesett  Bay  on  June  13,  1918, 
when  the  flying  boat  he  had  just  tested  in 
the  air  for  the  once-famed  Galladet  Com¬ 
pany,  capsized,  and  Jack  was  unable  to 
extricate  himself.  He  foretold  that  he 
would  some  day  give  his  life  in  the  interest 
of  flying,  and  he  prophesied  all  that  has 
come  true  in  the  service  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  of  practical  knowledge. 
Jack  is  gone,  and  all  of  his  professional 
and  amateur  Rhode  Island  contempo¬ 
raries  have  given  up  aviation,  with  one 
outstanding  exception,  Captain  Ezra 
Kent,  one  of  the  first,  who  forsook  a 
record-breaking  career  as  an  automobile 
racer  for  flying.  He  taught  Jack  McGee 
the  tricks  of  whirling  round  the  mile  track 
in  a  roaring  Mercedes,  and  Jack  taught 
Ezra  the  mysteries  of  getting  into  the  air 
and  staying  up  in  what  was  then  a  slight 
improvement  over  what  managed  to  hop 
from  the  earth  for  a  distance  of  852  feet 
in  1903. 


THE  PREPAREDNESS  PARADE 


Parading,  undoubtedly,  is  as  old  as 
organized  warfare,  and  that  goes 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Middle  Egyp¬ 
tian  period,  2000  b.c.  And  the  first 
parades  probably  were  mostly  processions 
of  returning  warriors  who  sought  public 
acclaim  for  their  successes  in  the  field  and 
who  enjoyed  giving  the  stay-at-homes  a 
public  display  of  their  hard-won  spoils 
of  war,  including  captives  destined  for 
death  or  enslavement.  Parades  provided 
impressive  pageants  for  kings  of  old,  as 
they  have  more  recently  for  dictators 
when  the  national  spirit  appears  to  be 
cooling  off,  and  enthusiasm  needs  to  be 
stimulated  or  fears  quieted.  Few  have 
failed  to  observe,  in  their  own  experiences, 
what  martial  music,  glistening  bayonets, 
the  cadence  of  marching  feet  and  high- 
stepping  steeds  will  accomplish  among 
peace-loving,  nonaggressive  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  parades  are  not 
always  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  war  spirit.  Peace,  politics, 
fraternity,  loyalty,  sports,  the  circus, 
religion,  hero-worship,  and  the  like  have 


all  prompted  impressive  scenes  of  march¬ 
ing  people  and  watching  people  all  over 
America  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Rhode  Island  have 
been  no  exceptions.  Doubtless,  some  of 
the  present  younger  generation  may  have 
the  mistaken  idea  that  snappy-stepping 
military  bodies  are  something  compara¬ 
tively  new;  that  baton-twirling  is  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  Junior  High  School 
system,  and  that  gold  braid,  and  shiny 
rayon  capes,  or  even  top  hats  and  floats 
are  modern  parade  features.  Drum 
major  damsels,  and  drum  major  dames 
are  something  new,  but,  since  the  day,  in 
1776,  when  General  George  Washington 
came  to  Providence  and  the  citizens  of  the 
town  organized  a  procession  in  his  honor, 
most  everything  in  the  way  of  color,  fan¬ 
fare,  noise  and  pageantry  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  over  and  over  again  on  local 
streets  by  all  generations.  Time  and 
again,  the  city  of  Providence  has  been 
draped  with  bunting  and  festooned  with 
flowers  in  preparation  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  street  parading,  and  this  and  other 
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Courtesy,  Yat  K.  Tow 

Chinese  Division,  “On  to  Victory’’  Parade,  Providence,  May  2,  1943. 


Rhode  Island  cities  and  towns  have  often 
disrupted  the  flow  of  traffic  to  acclaim 
visiting  Presidents,  departing  warriors, 
returning  heroes,  and  even  the  Grand 
Supreme  Worshipful  Mohab  of  the  Loyal 
and  Benevolent  Order  of  Swordfish  with 
his  official  suite  and  visiting  delegates. 

Visitations  by  military  units,  drum 
corps,  bands  and  fraternal  delegations  to 
other  places  for  parades  and  conventions 
are  not  an  exclusive  twentieth-century 
practice  either,  by  any  means.  Following 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  many  delega¬ 
tions,  composed  of  local  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  veterans,  traveled  elsewhere 
to  meet  and  celebrate  with  their  old 
comrades  in  arms  and  participate  in 
gigantic  parades.  For  the  most  part, 
journeys  to  other  cities  for  patriotic 
meetings  were  taken  by  military  units 
and  bands,  but  the  idea  soon  spread 
among  fraternities  and  other  organized 
groups,  and  up  until  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II,  Rhode  Island  has  been 


well  represented  wherever  national  ob¬ 
servances  or  national  group  meetings  have 
been  held. 

Those  who  can  remember  back  a  bit 
may  recall  more  or  less  vividly  some 
great  parades,  in  Providence,  Pawtucket, 
Newport  and  especially  in  Bristol,  nation¬ 
ally  famous  for  its  spectacular  Fourth  of 
July  processions.  There  was  the  huge 
N.R.A.  parade,  the  Lions'  convention  pa¬ 
rade  in  Providence,  the  many  impressive 
Holy  Name  parades,  the  great  Welcome 
Home  parades  in  honor  of  the  returning 
heroes  of  World  War  No.  1,  the  Shriners’, 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  Armistice  Day  and 
Memorial  Day  parades  and  many  others, 
but,  one  of  the  biggest  parades  of  all 
within  the  memories  of  many  was  the 
Preparedness  Parade,  held  in  Providence 
on  June  3,  1916.  What  prompted  that 
never-to-be-forgotten  display  of  mass  en¬ 
thusiasm  on  the  streets  of  this  city  twenty- 
seven  years  ago?  What  was  it  like? 

To  begin  with,  things  were  going  on  in 
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the  world  then,  destined  to  affect  the 
lives  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Rhode  Island,  in  America.  On  June  28, 
1914,  Archduke  Francis  of  Austria  and 
his  wife  were  assassinated  in  Sarajevo, 
Bosnia,  by  Gavrillo  Princep,  a  Serb  stu¬ 
dent.  There  had  been  other  assassinations 
of  important  people  before  that  date, 
having  little  or  no  influence  upon  peaceful 
relationships  among  the  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  this  act  happened  to  come  at 
the  right  time  to  cause  international 
troubles;  it  flashed  the  spark  that  was  to 
set  the  world  afire.  One  month  later 
Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia,  and  five 
days  after  that  Germany  invaded  France 
and  Russian  troops  invaded  Germany. 
Two  weeks  later  a  British  Expeditionary 
Force  landed  on  the  shores  of  France. 
The  nations  of  Europe  were  at  each 
other's  throats,  with  America  looking  on, 
intensely  interested  in  the  latest  news 
from  the  battle  fronts,  but  not  particu¬ 
larly  concerned  with  what  fighting  in 
France,  Belgium  and  elsewhere  had  to  do 
with  Virginians,  Californians  or  Rhode 
Islanders.  The  months  slipped  by  and 
early  in  1915,  Germany  began  to  make 
its  submarine  blockade  of  Great  Britain 
effective.  Still  Americans  were  able  to 
sleep  nights  —  what  happened  yesterday, 
could  be  read  about  in  the  morning 
papers.  America  was  “keeping  out  of  the 
war.”  This  nation  continued  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  everybody,  in  fact,  at  least  two 
German  subs  dropped  in  to  call ;  one  came 
into  Newport  harbor,  and  the  author  well 
remembers  seeing  the  U-boat  that  suc¬ 
cessfully  ran  the  British  blockade  and 
boldly  came  to  the  surface  on  the  waters 
of  Fisher’s  Island  Sound  and  tied  up  to 
a  dock  in  New  London,  Connecticut. 
On  May  1,  1915,  a  German  sub  torpedoed 
the  “  Gulflight,”  an  American-owned  ship, 
flying  the  American  flag.  Americans 
said  “They  can’t  do  that  to  us,”  and  yet, 
seven  days  later,  on  May  7th,  there  was 
but  one  word  on  the  lips  of  every  Ameri¬ 
can,  “Lusitania,”  for  on  that  date  the 
great  liner  went  down  off  Kinsdale  Head, 
Ireland,  with  1,195  souls.  Victim  of  a 
well-aimed  German  torpedo,  the  “Lusi¬ 
tania”  went  to  the  bottom  with  124 
Americans.  Shocking  as  it  was  for  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  this  tragic  marine 


disaster  did  not  lead  directly  to  their 
involvement  in  the  fighting.  Some  sin¬ 
cerely  believed,  and  others  were  made 
to  believe,  that  the  lost  Americans  had 
no  business  being  aboard  the  ill-fated 
British-owned  ship. 

But,  little  by  little,  the  fire  began  to 
spread  over  the  hills,  down  into  the 
valleys,  across  the  prairies,  up  and  down 
the  wide  highways,  back  and  forth 
through  the  byways  —  there  were  more 
sinkings,  more  demands  upon  Germany 
by  the  United  States  and  the  other  way 
'round,  more  threats,  more  excuses, 
denials  and  promises.  Higher  rose  the 
roaring  flames  across  the  seas  and  on  the 
seas.  We  began  to  get  a  bit  worried 
about  what  might  happen  to  us,  sooner 
or  later,  although  nothing  much  was 
done  about  getting  ready  to  fight,  just 
in  case.  Red-blooded  Rhode  Islanders 
were  joining  with  others  to  go  overseas 
to  serve  with  the  ambulance  and  flying 
units,  departing  for  Toronto  to  volunteer 
for  active  duty  with  what  was  then 
called  the  American  Legion,  while  Major 
General  Leonard  Wood,  with  his  lone 
but  strong  voice,  strode  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  country  beseeching  his 
fellow  citizens  to  prepare. 

Then  came  May  31,  1916,  the  day  of 
the  Battle  of  Jutland,  and  while  Rhode 
Islanders  were  scanning  the  three-column 
headlines  hoping  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  British  Grand  Fleet  had  come 
off  best  in  one  of  the  most  gigantic  sea 
battles  of  all  times,  they  were  reading 
elsewhere  in  the  newspaper  that  Saturday, 
June  3,  had  been  set  apart  for  a  mass 
appeal  by  Rhode  Islanders  in  the  cause  of 
preparing  America  for  war.  A  great 
parade  had  been  planned  and  everyone 
in  the  state  was  invited  to  participate. 
Many  a  soldier  who  fought  and  died  in  a 
later  World  War  was  not  even  born  on 
June  3,  1916,  and  many  a  youngster  who 
may  read  this  account  has  never  even 
heard  of  Rhode  Island’s  great  Prepared¬ 
ness  Parade. 

It  is  known  how  many  were  in  the 
parade  because  the  Providence  Journal 
clocked  the  marchers  —  52,542  was  the 
final  count  and  the  procession  lasted 
six  and  one-half  hours,  from  12:30  at 
noon  until  a  minute  or  two  before  seven 
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o’clock  that  evening.  Quoting  from  the 
press  reports  of  the  following  date:  “this 
mammoth  enthusiastic  human  petition 
wound  its  way  to  the  strains  from  sev¬ 
enty-five  bands  through  the  downtown 
section  of  Providence,  halting  every  other 
activity,  and  making  clearly  and  unmis¬ 
takably  evident  the  fact  that  Rhode 
Island  is  for  and  with  the  Union,  now 
as  always  in  the  past.” 

Bursts  of  applause,  spontaneous  and 
genuine,  greeted  various  divisions  of  men 
and  women  along  the  line  of  march  and 
for  six  and  one-half  hours  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  unable  to  take  part  in 
the  parade  lined  the  streets  and  filled  the 
windows  and  perched  upon  roofs  as 
spectators  of  Rhode  Island’s  great  demon¬ 
stration  of  patriotism.  Nearly  10,000 
loyal  Rhode  Island  women  of  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  state  and  from  every  walk  of 
life  marched  under  the  Red,  White  and 
Blue,  stepping  forth  with  a  true,  buoyant 
stride  of  robust  patriotism,  amid  their 
male  compatriots. 

One  of  the  great  features  of  that 
memorable  day  back  in  T6  was  the  living 
flag  formed  by  more  than  one  thousand 
school  children.  Massed  in  special  stands 
erected  in  front  of  Providence  City  Hall, 
these  children  sang  patriotic  songs  as 
the  marchers  passed  through  Exchange 
Place,  and  they  sang  with  such  spirit 
and  volume  that  the  band  provided  for 
accompanying  the  singers  was  completely 
drowned  out  and  finally  gave  up.  The 
children  in  the  stands  were  flanked  by  an 
honor  guard  of  Civil  War  veterans, 
more  than  two  hundred  of  them.  Gone 
now  are  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War  who 
marched,  and  gone  too  are  a  great  many 
of  those  who,  as  marshals,  led  the  twenty- 
three  divisions  and  many  sub-divisions 
of  marching  men  and  women  grouped 


according  to  their  respective  peace-time 
professions,  pursuits  or  interests.  For  a 
quick  cross-section  of  civic  leadership  a 
quarter-century  ago,  read  the  names  of 
some  who  briskly  stepped  out  to  petition 
their  country  to  get  ready.  The  Chief 
Marshal  was  Major  G.  Edward  Buxton, 
destined  for  World  War  service  and 
fame;  as  his  chief  of  staff  was  Colonel 
Charles  E.  Mulhearn.  Governor  R. 
Livingston  Beeckman  marched  and  re¬ 
viewed  the  procession  and  Mrs.  Beeckman 
led  the  Women’s  Division.  Mayor  of 
Providence  Joseph  H.  Gainer  marched 
with  the  Governor,  together  with  Colonel 
George  H.  Webb,  director  of  the  Parade. 
Glancing  at  the  record  of  Divison  Mar¬ 
shals,  one  finds  —  Architects,  John  H. 
Cady;  Artists,  Sydney  R.  Burleigh; 
Engineers,  William  Howard  Paine; 
Clergymen,  Right  Reverend  James  De- 
Wolf  Perry;  Dentists,  Dr.  Ernest  A. 
Charbonnel;  Lawyers,  Richard  B.  Com¬ 
stock;  Cotton  and  Yarn  Brokers,  Colonel 
Henry  Potter;  Advertising,  George  W. 
Danielson;  Real  Estate,  James  H.  Hurley; 
Insurance,  Colonel  George  L.  Shepley; 
Education,  Walter  E.  Ranger;  Theatres, 
Jacob  Conn;  Jewelers  &  Silversmiths, 
Harry  M.  Mays;  Bankers,  C.  Coburn 
Darling;  Public  Utilities,  Charles  T. 
Howard;  Metal  Workers,  Wallace  M. 
Pond;  Retail  Stores,  Fred  B.  Thurber; 
Druggists,  John  J.  Finnegan;  Newspaper 
Workers,  James  C.  Garrison;  Rubber, 
Arthur  H.  Carr;  Athletes,  can  the  reader 
remember,  or  guess?  —  Tim  O’Neil ;  Lum¬ 
ber,  Willard  I.  Lansing,  and  so  on  — 
there  were  many  more  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions  —  many  more  marshals,  some 
who  stepped  out  again  for  their  country 
in  the  line  of  march,  in  the  greater  and 
more  spectacular  “On  to  Victory”  parade 
held  in  Providence  on  May  2,  1943. 


LeBARON  BRADFORD 


There  is  a  remarkable  parallel  to  be 
found  in  the  lives  of  two  New  Eng¬ 
landers  who  were  laid  to  rest  on  Saturday, 
January  7,  1933.  Although  one  of  these, 
a  native  of  Plymouth,  Vermont,  expe¬ 


rienced  a  brilliant  public  career,  held  the 
highest  office  in  the  land  and  became  a 
power  among  nations,  while  the  other,  a 
life-long  resident  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island, 
seldom  departed  from  the  simple  routine 


LeBaron  Bradford,  Associated 


with  “The  Old  Stone  Bank,” 


Treasurer  in  1900. 


1868  to  1933;  Elected 
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of  his  home  and  business  duties,  and 
rarely,  if  ever,  journeyed  far  from  the 
quiet  of  his  home  surroundings,  never¬ 
theless,  Calvin  Coolidge  and  LeBaron 
Bradford  had  a  great  deal  in  common. 
Both  were  born  and  bred  in  the  tiny  cor¬ 
ner  of  this  great  land  where  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  bravely  entered  a  wilderness  deter¬ 
mined  to  establish  peaceful  homelands, 
and  both  inherited  directly  the  rugged 
qualities  of  these  New  England  pioneers. 
They  were  reared  in  Christian  homes, 
taught  the  simple  code  of  clean  living 
and  clean  thinking,  and  they  were  guided, 
in  early  life,  along  the  certain  paths  of 
devotion  to  God  and  of  righteousness  to 
all  men. 

The  Plymouth  farm  boy  who  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  study  law,  and  the  Bristol  lad 
who  turned  to  banking  as  a  youth  had  per¬ 
sonalities  that  won  and  kept  for  them  the 
admiration  and  affection  of  all  who  knew 
them.  But,  neither  Calvin  Coolidge  nor 
LeBaron  Bradford  resorted  to  outward 
display,  loud  or  high-sounding  conversa¬ 
tion,  personality  selling,  and  other  dra¬ 
matic  elements  in  order  to  gain  and  keep 
the  respect  of  people  —  both  enjoyed 
lives  of  delightful  personal  contacts  be¬ 
cause  they  were  sincere,  unassuming, 
patient,  kindly  and  faithful  in  all  things. 
True  to  their  type,  rare  in  these  days, 
they  were  endowed  with  keen  wits;  they 
were  dry  in  humor,  unshakable  in  con¬ 
victions,  and  they  typified  in  every  act  of 
their  lives  the  precious  traditions  of  their 
forbears  —  the  founders  of  a  nation. 

LeBaron  Bradford  was  born  in  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island  on  July  28,  1848,  a  descend¬ 
ant,  in  the  seventh  generation,  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford,  second  governor  of  Plym¬ 
outh  Colony.  William  Bradford  was  born 
at  Austerfield,  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1588.  During  the  year  1608  he  went 
to  Holland  and  joined  with  the  Pilgrims 
who  later  sailed  to  Plymouth.  His  wife 
was  accidentally  drowned  while  he  was 
away  from  the  “  Mayflower  "  on  an  inspec¬ 
tion  trip  into  Massachusetts  Bay.  Mrs. 
Bradford  was  the  first  female  member  of 
the  famous  expedition  who  died  in  the 
vicinity  of  Plymouth,  and  the  first  whose 
death  was  recorded  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Bradford  was  chosen  Governor  in 
1621  and  he  was  re-elected  to  that  office 


every  year  thereafter  until  1657,  with  the 
exception  of  five  years  intervening.  He 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  able 
leaders  that  directed  and  sustained  the 
new  settlement  and,  in  the  words  of  an 
early  writer,  “he  was  the  very  prop  and 
glory  of  Plymouth  Colony  during  the 
whole  series  of  changes  that  passed  over 
it.”  Governor  Bradford  married  the 
second  time  and,  by  this  second  wife,  he 
had  three  children,  William,  Mercy  and 
Joseph.  He  died  on  May  9,  1657,  la¬ 
mented  by  all  the  colonies  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  for  they  regarded  him  as  a  common 
father  to  them  all. 

William  Bradford,  the  Governor’s  son, 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Plymouth 
forces  during  the  Indian  wars.  When  the 
Narragansetts  and  their  allies  made  the 
final  stand  in  the  heart  of  the  Great 
Swamp  at  Kingston,  he  received  a  musket 
ball  in  his  flesh,  and  this  he  carried  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Another  William 
Bradford,  the  great  grandfather  of  the  late 
LeBaron  Bradford,  became  Deputy  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1775,  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Rhode 
Island  for  many  years,  elected  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress  in  October, 
1776,  and  was  later  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  descended 
directly  from  these  and  other  noble  pa¬ 
triots  of  the  name  of  Bradford,  the  last 
of  his  line  of  that  illustrious  family  was 
content  not  to  rest  upon  the  achievements 
of  those  who  had  come  before  him.  Not 
long  ago,  in  conversation  with  LeBaron 
Bradford,  a  friend  observed  that  “many 
of  us,  today,  live  on  the  reputations  of 
past  generations.”  With  that  familiar 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  with  a  quick,  side- 
glance  over  his  spectacles,  he  agreed  that 
the  observation  was  correct,  but  expressed 
some  doubts  as  to  “how  long  past  genera¬ 
tions  could  live  on  our  reputations.” 

To  a  great  many,  his  friends,  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  his  business  associates,  LeBaron 
Bradford  was  a  charming  connecting  link 
between  the  present  and  a  fast-dimming 
past.  For  he  had  lived  nearly  a  century 
and  could  remember  much  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  during  his  tranquil,  observing,  and 
contemplative  span  of  years.  He  was  a 
school  boy  during  the  days  when  the  anti- 
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slavery  propaganda  in  the  North  inflamed 
a  nation  to  war;  he  could  remember  the 
departure  of  the  Bristol  boys  for  the 
battlefields  of  the  South;  he  could  recall 
the  return  home  of  the  ragged,  war- weary 
few  who  had  survived  Antietam,  Peters¬ 
burg  and  the  Wilderness;  and  he  recalled 
seeing  Burnside,  who  lived  and  died  in 
Bristol  after  peace  had  been  restored  to  a 
troubled  nation.  He  was  a  boyhood  chum 
of  “Nat”  Herreshoff,  greatest  designer  of 
yachts  of  all  times,  and  that  was  long 
before  the  wizard  of  yacht  designing 
started  his  simple  experiments  on  the 
waters  of  Bristol  harbor.  He  was  proud 
of  this  and  many  other  old  friendships 
which  had  continued  with  the  passing  of 
years. 

His  most  unusual  characteristic  was  his 
absolute  devotion  to  his  work.  After 
graduating  from  high  school  in  Bristol 
he  went  to  work  in  the  Bristol  Savings 
Bank,  located  on  State  Street.  In  1868 
he  secured  a  position  with  the  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings,  “The  Old  Stone 
Bank,”  in  Providence  and  there  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  death  on  January  4, 
1933.  He  was  efficient,  dependable  and 
successful  in  this  profession  which  he 
came  to  love,  but  more  than  that,  his 
record  of  service  in  that  historic  Mutual 
Savings  Bank  probably  cannot  be  matched 
by  any  other  individual  in  the  country. 
With  the  exception  of  two  weeks  about 
thirty-five  years  ago  when  he  was  ill, 
LeBaron  Bradford  did  not  miss  a  single 
day  in  appearing  at  his  place  of  business 
several  miles  from  his  home  in  Bristol. 
Rain  or  shine,  winter  and  summer,  on 
bank  holidays  and  all,  this  typical,  faith¬ 
ful,  trustworthy  Yankee  was  at  his  desk, 
an  inspiration  to  his  younger  associates, 
and  a  splendid  example  of  fidelity.  In 
1900,  Mr.  Bradford  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  the  bank  where  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  life,  and  he  held  that  position  until  his 
passing.  He  was  attending  to  his  duties  at 
“The  Old  Stone  Bank"  on  the  day  when 
he  was  stricken  fatally  ill,  and  that  day 
was  an  official  bank  holiday  when  it  was 


his  privilege,  but  not  his  choice,  to 
remain  at  home. 

A  great  savings  institution  grew  around 
LeBaron  Bradford  with  the  coming  and 
going  of  the  years.  He  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  bank’s  organization  back  in  the  days 
when  business  was  carried  on  in  a  smaller 
stone  structure  at  86  South  Main  Street, 
on  the  same  site  of  the  present  main  office 
which  was  erected  in  1898.  He  knew  full 
well  the  labors  and  the  long  hours  of  bank 
bookkeeping  before  the  days  of  machine 
recording  and  rapid  calculating.  He  saw 
his  bank,  entrusted  with  the  precious 
savings  of  thousands  of  citizens,  grow 
and  expand  as  the  city  grew  and  he  shared 
the  pride  in  that  savings  institution  of 
those  who  year  after  year  continued  to 
offer  to  all  persons,  “  a  safe  place  of  deposit, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  it 
is  constantly  increasing."  He  lived  to  see 
his  bank  expand  its  activities  and  erect 
two  more  bank  buildings  elsewhere  in  the 
city,  and  he  saw  the  number  of  depositors 
increase  by  many  thousands. 

Many  people  miss  that  familiar  figure 
at  his  desk  behind  the  counter  in  “The 
Old  Stone  Bank,”  for  LeBaron  Bradford 
had  been  there  “on  the  job  ”  for  more  than 
sixty-four  years.  Others  will  miss  his 
generous  gifts  of  flowers,  the  growing  of 
which,  especially  tulips  and  chrysan¬ 
themums,  he  was  an  expert.  Trinity 
Church,  which  he  helped  to  found  in 
Bristol  more  than  forty  years  ago,  has 
lost  a  staunch  and  ardent  supporter.  His 
friends,  relatives,  neighbors  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  have  all  lost  something  with  the 
passing  of  the  man  who  said  many  times: 
“  I  have  enjoyed  living,  and  I  have  enjoyed 
everything  that  life  offered."  The  same 
can  be  said  of  LeBaron  Bradford  as  was 
written  at  the  death  of  Thomas  Poynton 
Ives,  first  president  of  the  savings  bank 
which  they  both  served  with  eminent 
distinction:  “To  the  community  with 
which  he  was  so  long  identified,  he 
leaves  an  example  of  unblemished  honor 
and  of  faithful  service  for  the  good  of 
others.” 


From  Portrait  in  Oil  by  Ogden  Pleissner 

Wilson  Gordon  Wing,  President,  Providence  Institution  for  Savings, 

March  24,  1922-February  3,  1914. 
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WILSON  GORDON  WING 
1881-1944 


History  is  a  narrative  of  all  that  has 
gone  on  before,  up  to  this  very 
moment.  The  study  of  history  is  attrac¬ 
tive  both  to  the  young  and  old,  to  the 
unreflecting  and  philosophical  mind.  It 
combines  amusement  of  the  deepest 
interest ;  the  exercise  and  improvement  of 
the  best  faculties  of  man ;  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  most  important  species  of 
knowledge.  A  higher  use  of  history  is  to 
improve  the  understanding  and  strengthen 
the  judgment.  By  some,  the  higher  use 
of  history  has  been  styled  philosophy 
teaching  by  examples,  or  moral  philos¬ 
ophy  exemplified  by  the  lives  and  actions 
of  men.  It  adds  to  our  own  experience  an 
immense  treasure  of  the  experience  of 
others,  and  thereby  enables  us  to  enter 
upon  the  business  of  life  with  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being,  in  a  manner,  acquainted 
with  it.  Furthermore,  through  knowledge 
of  the  past,  we  may  come  to  understand 
human  nature,  to  judge,  perhaps  better, 
how  men  will  act  in  given  circumstances, 
and  to  trace  the  connection  between 
cause  and  effect.  History  teaches  us  to 
admire  what  is  praiseworthy,  wherever 
it  may  be  found. 

Subscribing  to  this  fundamental  evalu¬ 
ation  of  history,  and  recognizing  that  no 
state  in  the  Union  offered  a  richer  source 
of  historical  material  than  does  Rhode 
Island,  the  late  President  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Institution  for  Savings,  Wilson 
Gordon  Wing,  in  the  year  1927,  gave  his 
approval  to  an  unique  means  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  popular  interest  in  local  history.  At  a 
time  when  radio  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
“The  Rhode  Island  Historian  of  the  Old 
Stone  Bank”  was  first  presented  on  the 
air,  destined  to  become  the  oldest  broad¬ 
casting  feature  in  the  history  of  radio. 
Thus,  through  this  program,  unchanged 
in  character  and  in  original  purpose,  after 
many  years  of  continued  presentation, 
Mr.  Wing,  who  headed  the  savings  bank 
sponsor  of  this  program  until  his  passing, 
on  February  3,  1944,  became  a  pioneer  in 
commercial  radio  broadcasting,  not  only 


among  executives  of  financial  institutions, 
but  among  all  who  have  made  use  of  this 
modern  means  of  communication  since  its 
inception. 

The  last  to  seek  praise  for  himself  in 
life,  and  among  the  first  to  deserve  such, 
it  is  now  only  right  that  others  should 
speak  of  Mr.  Wing  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  past,  the  revelation  of 
which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
providing  in  what  has  proved  to  be  a 
manner  both  entertaining  and  enlight¬ 
ening. 

Wilson  Gordon  Wing  was  born  in  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Chile,  August  1,  1881,  the  son  of 
Wilson  Dorr  Wing  and  Sarah  Flint  Wing, 
whose  home  residence  was  at  Bangor, 
Maine.  He  was  educated  at  Hotchkiss 
School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1899, 
and  he  completed  his  higher  education  at 
Yale  University,  graduating  with  the 
Class  of  1903.  After  engaging  in  agri¬ 
cultural  activities  for  three  years  in 
California,  and  for  four  years  in  Texas,  he 
came  to  Providence  and  became  secretary 
to  the  late  United  States  Senator  Jesse  H. 
Metcalf.  He  acted  as  financial  secretary 
to  Mr.  Metcalf  until  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Providence  Institution 
for  Savings  on  March  24,  1922,  the  active 
duties  of  which  he  assumed  one  week 
later. 

Throughout  his  career,  Mr.  Wing  held 
high  offices  of  trust,  in  addition  to  assum¬ 
ing  burdensome  responsibilities  in  behalf 
of  the  public  welfare.  Among  his  business 
connections,  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Providence  National  Bank,  the  Title 
Guarantee  Company  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  Merchants’  Insurance  Company,  the 
Rhode  Island  Insurance  Company,  the 
Old  Colony  Railroad  and  the  Albany  and 
Susquehanna  Railroad.  For  one  term  he 
served  as  President  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  and  was 
later  elected  chairman  of  the  Association’s 
committee  on  Federal  legislation.  He 
numbered  among  his  public  activities, 
service  from  1935  to  1937  as  a  member  of 
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the  State  Parole  Board,  and  in  October, 
1943,  he  was  named  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Rhode  Island  Public 
Expenditures  Council. 

In  1941,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  as  Rhode  Island 
chairman  for  savings  banks  in  the  war 
financing  program,  and  the  results  of  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  mutual  savings 
banks  in  support  of  the  Fourth  War  Loan 
attest  to  his  energy  and  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship.  More  than  8,000  individuals  pur¬ 
chased  War  Bonds  from  the  several  Rhode 
Island  Mutual  Savings  banks  during  the 
campaign,  and  the  combined  total  of 
these  purchases  in  addition  to  the  pur¬ 
chases  by  the  savings  bank  corporations 
in  Rhode  Island  amounted  to  more  than 
$28,000,000. 

During  the  past  two  decades  there  have 
been  but  few  endeavors  designed  for  the 
public  benefit  in  which  Wilson  G.  Wing 
did  not  take  a  leading  and  active  part. 
Like  all  truly  busy  men,  he  always  seemed 
to  find  the  time  to  do  his  share,  and  more, 
in  helping  others,  when  and  where  help 
was  most  needed  —  long  have  the  needy 
and  the  deserving  in  Rhode  Island  been 
aided  through  his  benevolence,  volun¬ 
tarily  expressed  in  effective  participation 
in  public  appeals,  in  his  business-like 
direction  and  guidance  of  charitable  and 
other  public  projects,  and  in  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  generosity.  As  a  trustee  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization  committee  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Mr.  Wing  main¬ 
tained  a  long  and  active,  and  punctilious 
interest  in  the  manifold  problems  of  this 
important  community  institution.  Scores 
of  the  destitute  ill  in  our  midst  have  al¬ 
ways  found  the  doors  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Hospital  opened  to  them  because 
of  Mr.  Wing  and  many  others  like  him, 
who  have  long  expressed  their  sympathies 
and  understandings,  practically  and  gen¬ 
erously. 

During  the  early  months  of  World 
War  II,  Mr.  Wing,  foreseeing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  aviation  to  America,  volun¬ 
teered  his  services  to  the  directing  heads 
of  the  Providence  School  Department,  in 
whatever  plans  might  be  adopted  for  the 
stimulation  of  interest  in  aviation  among 
the  youth  of  this  community.  Those  early 


conferences  presided  over  by  Mr.  Wing, 
unquestionably  gave  impetus  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  placed  Providence  at  the  lead 
among  American  cities  which  provided 
splendid  preliminary  training  for  young 
students  destined  for  air  service  in  the 
armed  forces  of  their  country. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  century,  Mr.  Wing 
served  as  President  of  the  Providence  In¬ 
stitution  for  Savings,  founded  in  1819. 
Great,  but  safe  and  sound,  were  the 
strides  forward  in  the  career  of  “The  Old 
Stone  Bank”  during  the  tenure  of  office 
of  its  late  President.  When  he  assumed 
the  office  in  1922,  51,000  depositors  had 
approximately  $37,000,000  in  savings  in 
the  safe-keeping  of  this  mutual  savings 
bank.  At  the  time  of  his  passing,  nearly 
82,000  depositors  have  entrusted  more 
than  $78,000,000  in  savings  to  this  safe 
place  of  deposit,  more  than  double  the 
total  amount  of  deposits  from  1922  to 
1944. 

In  1925,  a  branch  office  was  opened  at 
186  Washington  Street,  which  so  well 
justified  its  establishment  that,  four  years 
later,  a  modern  banking  building  was 
erected  on  Empire  and  Aborn  Streets  be¬ 
tween  Westminster  and  Washington 
Streets,  where  more  and  more  depositors 
find  it  convenient  to  go,  as  most  of  them 
say,  “to  The  Old  Stone  Bank.”  In  1927, 
a  second  branch  office  was  established  in 
the  busy  business  center  of  Olneyville, 
affording  the  citizens  of  that  industrious 
and  progressive  locality  mutual  savings 
bank  facilities  and  conveniences.  The 
modern  banking  building  at  1917  West¬ 
minster  Street  has  long  since  come  to  be 
known  as  well  by  thousands  of  young  and 
old  as  “The  Old  Stone  Bank.” 

In  addition  to  many  other  progressive 
changes  and  expansions  during  Mr. 
Wing’s  tenure  of  office  came  one  wise  and 
fair  practice  on  the  part  of  this  savings 
institution,  —  the  payment  of  interest  on 
savings  accounts  from  the  day  of  deposit 
to  the  day  of  withdrawal,  an  innovation 
which  has  greatly  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of  all  who  make  use  of  this  safe  place  for 
the  savings  of  the  people. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  Providence  Institution  for  Savings 
is  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  in 
the  main  offices  at  86  South  Main  Street. 
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Attended  by  the  officers,  the  trustees  and 
the  members  of  the  Corporation,  the 
business  transacted  at  these  annual  meet¬ 
ings  has  long  been  highlighted  by  the 
report  of  the  President.  Departing  in 
more  recent  years  from  formal  reviews  of 
the  institution’s  financial  experience,  dur¬ 
ing  the  previous  twelve  months’  period, 
Mr.  Wing,  to  the  delight  and  instruction 
of  those  present,  covered  a  wide  range  of 
pertinent  subjects  in  his  periodic  mes¬ 
sages  to  those  assembled.  Aware  of  the 
hazard  of  assuming  the  role  of  a  prophet, 
nevertheless,  he  often  accurately  scanned 
events  that  have  since  come  to  pass.  He 
found  it  possible  to  offer  cheer  in  the 
reflection  that  trials  and  tribulations  have 
been  overcome  and  they  have  faded  into 
history  without  leaving  scars.  May  he 
have  been  right  when  he  observed,  not  so 
long  ago,  “that  the  agonies  of  the  present 
must  somehow  lead  to  a  purification  of  the 
evils  and  errors  which  led  to  these  un¬ 
happy  times.” 

Upon  occasion,  Mr.  Wing  would  open 
up  the  past  in  discussing  early  characters 
and  quaint  practices  in  the  days  when 
“The  Old  Stone  Bank”  was  open  for 
business  only  from  12:30  to  2:00  p.m.,  and, 
in  other  years  he  would  trace  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  American  money,  the  stock  and 
trade  of  a  bank,  or  he  would  depict  in 
word  pictures  life  and  times  in  Providence 
a  century  or  more  ago. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  statement 
to  be  found  in  the  records  of  Mr.  Wing’s 
many  scholarly  and  authoritative  annual 
reports  to  his  corporation  was  this,  with 
which  he  concluded  his  remarks  on 
October  7,  1940  —  “The  present  mutual 
savings  banks’  system  of  today  substan¬ 
tiates  an  ideal  of  125  years  ago.  Despite 
the  present  difficulties  of  barren  and  un¬ 
productive  investment  opportunities,  in 
the  face  of  compulsory  diversion  of 
individual  earnings  into  paternal  govern¬ 
mental  jurisdiction,  experience  establishes 
a  basis  for  the  conviction  that  the  ideals 
of  mutuality  and  cooperation  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  institutions  of  this  type  shall 
continue  to  serve  those  for  whom  they 
were  organized.” 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  lost  a 
leading  citizen,  one  who  was  cultured, 
enthusiastic,  public-spirited,  benevolent 
and  sympathetic.  The  ten  employees  who 
were  associated  with  “The  Old  Stone 
Bank”  before  Mr.  Wing  became  its 
President,  and  who  remain  to  survive 
him,  and  all  of  the  officers,  trustees,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Corporation,  and  employees 
of  this  mutual  savings  bank  have  lost  an 
inspiring  leader  and  kindly  associate.  All 
who  knew  Wilson  Gordon  Wing,  who 
served  as  President  of  the  Providence 
Institution  for  Savings  for  twenty-two 
years  and  a  vast  number  who  did  not 
know  him,  have  lost  a  good  friend. 


AN  ALUMNUS  OF  MOWRY  &  GOFF’S 


The  Providence  Institution  for  Savings, 
or,  as  it  is  more  popularly  known, 
“The  Old  Stone  Bank,”  has  chosen  a 
successor  to  the  late  Wilson  G.  Wing  who 
served  as  the  president  of  this  mutual 
savings  bank  from  1922  until  his  death  on 
February  3,  1944.  Mr.  Arthur  Living¬ 
ston  Kelley  is  now  President  of  the  “Old 
Stone  Bank,”  having  assumed  the  duties 
of  that  office  on  March  20,  1944.  Against 
the  background  of  his  experience,  his 
attainments,  and  the  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  by  all  who  know  him  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Kelley  becomes  a 
most  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Wing  and 


to  all  who  have  held  the  office  since  the 
first  president  of  this  savings  institution 
was  elected  in  1819. 

Born  in  Providence  in  1888,  Mr. 
Kelley’s  life-long  interests  and  activities 
have  been  largely  confined  within  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  his  native  state.  Proudly,  as  do 
many  others  among  our  leading  citizens, 
he  lists  “Mowry  &  Goff’s”  as  the  first 
stepping  stone  of  his  education,  followed 
by  attendance  at  Hope  High  School, 
graduation  from  St.  George’s  School  in 
Newport,  and  the  receiving  of  a  degree 
from  Williams  College  with  the  class  of 
1910.  Now  the  father  of  four  children  and 
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several  grandchildren,  he  entered  the 
service  of  his  country  in  the  First  World 
War  as  a  Private,  later  receiving  his  com¬ 
mission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  serving 
overseas  with  the  116th  Engineers,  Amer¬ 
ican  Expeditionary  Forces.  Numbered 
among  the  many  industrial  enterprises 
with  which  he  has  served  in  high  executive 
capacities  are  the  Rhode  Island  Textile 
Company,  Lloyd  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  United  States  Finishing 
Company.  But,  Mr.  Kelley’s  abilities  and 
energies  have  not  been  devoted  entirely 
to  private  interests,  for  like  many  of  our 
active  industrial,  commercial  and  educa¬ 
tional  leaders,  he  has  found  the  time  to 
lend  his  support  and  leadership  to  worthy 
causes,  designed  for  the  public  benefit. 
Sometimes  as  a  directing  head,  at  other 
times  a  willing  worker,  the  name  of  A. 
Livingston  Kelley  has  rarely  been  missing 
when  there  have  been  funds  to  raise,  a 
charitable  or  social  service  agency  to  sup¬ 
port.  General  Chairman  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Community  Fund  Drive  in  1935, 
he  has  long  served  as  the  Treasurer  of  one 
of  the  important  agencies  aided  by  the 
Fund  —  the  Providence  Lying-In  Hospi¬ 
tal.  He  was  also  Treasurer  of  St.  Mary’s 
Home  for  Children,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges  in 
Rhode  Island,  Treasurer  of  his  prepara¬ 
tory  school  Alma  Mater,  St.  George’s  in 
Newport,  and  other  institutions  and  com¬ 
munity  endeavors  receive  the  benefit  of 
his  business  experience,  financial  acumen, 
his  public  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Kelley  is 
particularly  well  qualified  for  the  high 
office  of  trust  which  he  has  accepted.  He 
undertakes  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
the  full  confidence  and  well  wishes  of  all 
who  know  him,  and  he  will  merit  the 
esteem,  in  like  measure,  of  all  who  will 
now  come  to  know  him. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  a  “Mowry  &  Goffer” 
like  many  another  now  prominent  Rhode 
Island  banker,  preacher,  lawyer,  doctor, 
merchant  and  manufacturer,  but  it  may 
be  that  many  of  the  present  generation 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  “tintinnabulation  of  the 
tinkling,  tinkling  bells,”  the  “Deanery,” 
E.  Tudorus  Grossus,  Frederickus  Ar- 
noldus,  and  other  nostalgic  references, 


oft  quoted  in  these  parts.  So,  it  might  be 
well  to  record  something  of  the  first 
stepping-stone  in  the  educational  career 
of  the  “Old  Stone  Bank’s”  new  president. 
Through  the  kindly  assistance  of  the  well- 
known  Providence  attorney,  Mr.  Fred  A. 
Otis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  English  and 
Classical  School,  more  popularly  and 
affectionately  known  as  Mowry  &  Goff's, 
the  following  brief  outline  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
happen  to  live  during  the  days  of  what 
someone  has  termed  the  brightest  spot  in 
Rhode  Island’s  history  of  education. 

Some  of  our  best  private  preparatory 
schools,  especially  in  the  South,  were  es¬ 
tablished  immediately  following  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  Many  of  these  institu¬ 
tions,  particularly  the  military  academies 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  were  founded 
by  Confederate  officers  who  turned  to 
teaching  for  want  of  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  during  the  dark  days  of  what  has 
been  termed  the  Reconstruction  Period. 
Whereas  many  once  comfortably-situ¬ 
ated,  land-owning  Southerners  were 
forced  to  turn  to  education  after  the  war, 
certain  public  school  teachers  and  princi¬ 
pals  in  the  North,  before  the  war  ended, 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  profession 
for  more  lucrative  fields.  One  of  these  in 
Providence  was  William  A.  Mowry,  who 
was  serving  as  principal  of  the  Boys’  Eng¬ 
lish  High  School  following  a  period  of 
service  with  the  Union  Army.  Just  as 
firemen,  police  officers,  teachers  and 
others  found  it  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet  under  war-time  conditions  and 
turned  to  shipbuilding,  tool-making  and 
such  trades,  Mr.  Mowry,  back  in  1864, 
found  it  impossible  to  get  along,  as  we 
say,  on  what  the  city  paid  him  for  head¬ 
ing  its  high  school.  He  looked  around 
for  something  else,  something  he  had 
dreamed  of  for  long,  a  private  school  for 
boys.  Backed  by  several  influential  citi¬ 
zens  and  promised  the  cooperation  of 
John  J.  Ladd,  principal  of  the  Boys’ 
Classical  High  School,  a  plan  was  per¬ 
fected,  and  a  public  announcement  made. 
On  February  22,  1864,  Washington’s 
birthday,  the  English  and  Classical 
School  received  its  first  applicants  in 
what  was  long  a  famous  land-mark,  the 
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Lyceum  Building,  on  the  present  site  of 
the  Providence  National  Bank.  The 
school  opened  its  doors  to  about  fifty  ap¬ 
plicants.  During  the  summer  Mr.  Ladd 
retired  to  become  paymaster  in  the  Army, 
so  Mr.  Mowry  induced  his  friend,  Charles 
B.  Goff,  principal  of  the  Fall  River  High 
School,  to  join  him  and  thus  began  an 
association  which  was  destined  to  make 
Rhode  Island  history. 

Eighty-seven  students  registered  for 
the  Fall  term,  and  by  the  next  July, 
larger  quarters  were  leased  to  accom¬ 
modate  nearly  200  “Mowry  &  Goffers” 
as  they  came  to  be  known.  About  this 
time  Howard  M.  Rice,  principal  of  the 
Woonsocket  High  School,  joined  the 
group  of  successful  educators,  and  there 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
faculty  expanded  rapidly,  attracting  many 
distinguished  teachers,  while  the  student 
body  comprised  more  and  more  of  the 
prominent  young  hopefuls,  some  of  whom 
wore  the  old  school  tie  because  it  was 
high  time  for  serious  preparation  for 
what  lay  ahead  in  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  while  others  found  themselves 
struggling  with  Vergil,  sines  and  cosines 
and  the  etiquette  of  a  gentleman,  simply 
because  it  was  the  correct  thing  to  do  in 
Providence.  But  Mowry  &  Goff’s  was 
not  peculiar  in  this  respect. 

Richard  W.  Smith,  who  became  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  school  enterprise  at  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Mowry,  came  into  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  1871,  two  years  after  the  school 
moved  into  much  more  commodious  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Fletcher  building  at  the  corner 
of  Westminster  &  Eddy  Streets.  These 
accommodations  served  until  1875  when 
the  school  at  Mowry  &  Goff’s  acquired  its 
own  building,  still  standing  at  63  Snow 
Street,  once  occupied  by  Billing’s  Toy 
Store.  The  public  library  occupied  the 
first  floor  and  the  school  the  two  upper 
floors.  The  second  floor  was  given  over 
to  recitation  rooms  and  a  chapel,  while 
the  drill  hall  took  most  of  the  top  floor. 
Probably  most  of  the  living  alumni  date 
their  recollections  of  dear  old  school  days 
at  Mowry  &  Goff’s  back  to  the  Snow 
Street  location,  a  landmark  if  there  ever 
was  one  during  a  quarter  century  of 
Providence  history.  To  complete  the 
history  of  the  institution  —  the  failure  of 


Mr.  Smith's  health,  the  death  of  Mr.  Goff 
in  1898,  and  the  steady  improvement  of 
the  local  high  schools,  finally  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  project.  The  University 
Grammar  School  founded  in  1764,  on 
College  Hill,  was  merged  with  Mowry  & 
Goff’s  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Rice, 
and,  in  1904,  another  merger  with  the 
Friend’s  School,  now  Moses  Brown 
School,  brought  to  a  close  the  brilliant 
career  of  a  school  whose  influence  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  advancement  of  edu¬ 
cational  practices  throughout  the  State. 
We  all  know  many  of  the  graduates, 
many  of  them  have  become  our  leaders  of 
today,  and  although  the  school  is  no 
more,  and  has  been  gone  for  long,  mem¬ 
ories  thereof  do  not  grow  dimmer  with 
the  passing  of  years  and  of  decades. 

Reunions  of  Mowry  &  Goffers  abound 
with  happy  recollections  of  days  spent 
under  Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Dean,  whose 
Preparatory  Department  was  affection¬ 
ately  dubbed  “The  Deanery”;  of  that 
grand  old  lady,  Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Miller, 
the  elocution  teacher  and  the  favorite  line 
of  hers  about  “the  tintinnabulation  of  the 
tinkling,  tinkling  bells”;  Miss  Isabel  C. 
French,  the  ambidextrous  teacher  of 
arithmetic  and  geography,  who  could 
write  equally  well  with  either  hand;  the 
late  Walter  J.  Towne;  the  late  Clarence 
H.  Manchester,  beloved  principal  of 
Technical  High,  who  gave  the  names  of 
all  the  boys  a  Latin  twist;  and  so  on. 
Not  forgetting  the  military  side  of  the 
school,  that  was  most  important,  espe¬ 
cially  on  Fridays,  when  the  parents  and, 
of  course,  the  young  ladies  were  invited 
to  witness  dress  parade.  The  military 
organization  was  one  of  the  school’s  most 
popular  features.  It  helped  maintain  dis¬ 
cipline  and  gave  color  to  all  school  activi¬ 
ties.  The  occasional  street  parades  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  participants. 
Real  Springfield  rifles  lined  the  racks  in 
the  drill  hall  and  all  pupils,  regardless  of 
size,  took  part  in  regular  drills  several 
times  a  week.  Outstanding  among  the 
instructors,  none  will  ever  forget  General 
Charles  R.  Dennis  whose  insistence  on 
military  precision  was  rigorous,  to  say  the 
least.  In  later  years  the  uniform  equip¬ 
ment  was  brought  up  to  army  regulations 
and  a  high  standard  of  close  order  pre- 
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cision  followed  which  brought  generous 
applause  whenever  a  public  drill  was  held 
in  Infantry  or  Music  Hall.  This  school 
was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  gymnas¬ 
tic  training  and  a  session  in  the  gym  was 
part  of  the  daily  routine.  Pupils  of 
Mowry  &  Goff’s  enjoyed  the  great  bene¬ 
fits  of  individual  instruction.  Mr.  Mowry 
contended  that  ten  scholars  to  a  teacher 
was  enough  and  the  number  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  fifteen.  Thus  it  was  possible  to 
really  understand  the  pupils  and  give  to 
each  the  help  that  would  accomplish  the 
most  for  him.  Here,  also,  we  have  the 
secret  of  the  affection  which  the  scholars 
developed  for  their  masters,  who  were 
always  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
the  boys.  Teachers  were  selected  for 
their  special  fitness  and  numberless  inno¬ 
vations  in  teaching  practice,  now  in  com¬ 


mon  use,  originated  in  Mowry  &  Goff’s 
classrooms.  We  would  like  to  touch  up 
on  some  of  the  side-lights  of  life  at  this 
interesting  school,  such  as  the  surrepti¬ 
tious  visits  to  Handy’s  Museum  on  Mon¬ 
days  and  Thursdays;  the  forbidden  deli¬ 
cacies  smuggled  in  from  Remington  & 
Sessions’  and  Rausch’s  Bakery,  etc.;  and 
upon  the  time  when  Arthurus  Livingston 
Kelley,  as  he  was  probably  called  by 
Professor  Manchester,  came  to  drill  with 
a  real,  regulation  Army  poncho  manu¬ 
factured  in  his  father’s  mill,  but  such 
pleasant  and  amusing  memories  are  re¬ 
served  for  those  who  cherish  intimate 
associations  with  Mowry  &  Goff’s.  As 
far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  the  school 
made  history  by  producing  men  who 
have  made  and  will  make  Rhode  Island 
history. 
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